CCF ‘the future generation “of 

government comes to its in- 

heritance blinded by ignorance, the 

fall of the Republic will be certain 

and remediless.” 

—James A. Garfield, 

President of the Umted States, 
1881— 
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Minority Leader (Problem of ‘Racket’ Contros 


Advises Against 
Special Session 


mn FA ¢ Group 
Asks Support for 
Federal Board 


Further Trial of Agricultural 
Marketing Act Without 
Amendment Also Favored . 


Is Local, President Declares 
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Doctors Get Highest Salary of 
Alumni of Land-grant 
Institutions 


States Advised by Mr. Hoover to Enforce Existing Laws 
Attorney General Says Government Can Coope- 


gt Only in Roundabout way N IMPROVED uniform of cotton 
khaki cloth has been approved for 
adoption as the standard for the Army 


by the Secretary of War, Patrick J, 


THE average income of graduates of 

land-grant colleges increases. pro- 
gresively from $1,802 the first year to 
$4,630 the tenth year after graduation, 
the associate specialist in higher edu- 
cation, Walter J. Greenleaf, stated 


Senator Robinson Empha- 
sizes Necessity for Passage |'T 
Of Emergency Measures 


HE burden of ending racketeering;sovereignty and the stamina of State} 


. t. | 
rests upon the various States and the; governmen ; ’ x 
enforcement of their laws, President The Federal Government is assisting 


d|local authorities to overcome a hideous | in full text, fol- 


The announcement, 





As Quickly as Possible 


Disclaims Intention 


To Filibuster Bills 


Declares Unemployment and 

Drought Situation Merit 
_ Earliest Consideration Dur- 
* ing Short Session 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, Minority Leader, stated or- 
ally Nov. 25 that an extra session 
of Congress should ‘be avoided if | 
practicable, and that “it is impera- 
tive that measures of an emergency 
character be acted upon as speedily 
as possible.” 

“Of one thing I am certain, it is 
no part of my duty to filibuster 
against appropriation bills and I 
have no intention of doing so,” he 
declared. 


The minority leader made this state- 
ment upon his return to Washington and 
preceding conferences with party leaders 
regarding the legislative program of the 
short session. 

Calls Discussion Premature 


Senator Robinson’s statement follows 
in full text: 

“It seems to me that discussion now of | 
the question whether an extraordinary | 
session of the Congress will be necessary | 
following the 4th of March is premature. | 
From my _ standpoint it is desirable to | 
avoid it if practicable. The Congress | 
was in extraordinary session throughout 
the Spring and Summer of 1929. We 
dealt principally with the agricultural 
problem and with the tariff in its re- 
lation to farm relief. The Hawley- 
Smoot Act gave impetus to economic de- 
pression. It did more harm than good. 
The Farm Marketing Act has not been 
effective to reverse the downward ten- 
dency of agriculture. Conditions have 
been steadily growing’ worse until in 
many parts of the country economic and 
business distress is appalling. In my 
Judgment it is imperative that measures 
of an emergency character be acted upon 
as speedily as possible. 

s, “While no doubt other important sub- 
jects will also require attention by the 
Congress, I regard it as indispensable 
to the public welfare that all cooperate 
in the passage of measures for relief in 
the drought stricken areas. The unem- 
ployment situation is acute and demands 
consideration. It is quite doubtful 
, whether the intense agitation of partisan 
differences, which can not be reconciled, 
will be helpful while both houses of the 
Congress are evenly divided and the Exe- 
cutive is in control of the Republicans. 
One thing I am certain, it is no part of 
my duty to filibuster against appropria- 
tion bills, and I have no intention of 
doingse. 4 51.” 
Uncertain As to Muscle Shoals 

The Arkansas Senator was asked if 
he considers Muscle Shoals as one of 
the measures which ought to be passed. 

“T tried during the last session to ef- 
fect a compromise on that bill,” Mr. 
Robinson said. “It has been before Con- 
gress since the war period, but whether 
it is possible to pass it under present 
conditions, I do not know. Certain 
phases of flood control ought to be dealt 
with but I do not see anything now that 
would make an extra session imperative. 
I expect to cooperate on appropriation 
bills and other matters and hope to avoid 
an extra session. Nothing can be gained 
by an extra session. Both parties would 
be equally divided and partisan matters 
eg probably meet with a presidential 
veto. 

“Do you consider it advisable to repeal 
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New Immigration Act 
Sought by President 
a 


Effect of Greater Selectivity in 
Issuing Visas Shown 


President Hoover announced orally 
Novy. 25 that he is in entire agreement 
with Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, as to the need for revision of the 
immigration laws to give them more se- 
lectivity and flexibility, 

President Hoover said that the pro- 
gram which the United States undertook 
some 12 months ago in respect to North 
American immigration, and some three 
months ago in respect to the quota coun- 
tries, by which visas were limited in such 
fashion as to exclude persons who might 
become public charges, due to unemploy- 
ment, has now become fairly effective. 

The total immigration for the last 
year prior to the installation of this 
erterem was about 24,000 a month, the 

resident stated, but in October fewer 
than 6,000 visas were issued. The Pres- 
ident explained in this connection that 
the effect of curtailing visas is not im- 
mediately reflected in the arrival of im- 
migrants. It means, however, he added, 
a reduction in immigration from about 
24,000 a month from all countries to a 
figure of about 6,000 a month under the 
present restriction of visas. That in it- 
self, the President said, indicates the 
great desirability of more flexibility in 
the immigration laws. 

There is difficulty, the President de-| 
clared, making sych restrictions through 
departmental regulations, They should 

\ 


msi on actyal statutary provisions, 
ded. 
} 


; 





Hoover stated on Nov. 25. He declare 
that he saw no need of extending Fed- 
eral criminal laws to cover the situation 
of organized lawlessness. 

The President’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“The report that I am proposing to 
Congress any extension of the Federal 


'criminal laws to cov r_ racketeering is| jj. awakening to the failure of some local 


untrue. Every single State has ample 
laws that cover such criminality. What 
is needed is the enforcement of those 
laws, and not more laws. Any sugges- 
tion of increasing the Federal criminal 
laws in general is a reflection on the 


Federal Assistance 
Declared Essential 


To Shipping Trade 


Shipping Board Executive 


Says Foreign Subsidies 
Are Taken Directly From 
Their Workmen 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25.—The only 
way in which American ships can com- 


pete with vessels of foreign maritime) 


countries is through contributions from 
the United States Treasury “sufficient 
to offset the subsidy contributions ex- 
torted for the benefit of our competitors’ 
ships, from the wages of labor in for- 
eign maritime countries,” E. C. Plum- 
mer, Vice Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, declared Nov, 25 in an 
address here. 

Speaking at a luncheon given by the 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, Mr. 
Plummer criticized those who have op- 
posed the American method of aiding 
its foreign shipping through mail con- 
tracts and construction loans. These 
“subsidies so-called, paid to American 


vessels,” he declared, come from taxes | 
collected from all the people and partic- 


ularly from those who pay income taxes. 


The subsidies to German, English, Ital- | 


ian and other vessels, he asserted, are 
taken directly from the workmen of 
those countries. 
Wages as Subsidy 
In Germany, Mr. Plummer said, the 


wages of the workmen are kept down to | 


only one-third of those paid American 
workmen, “the other two-thirds of what 
ought to be their wages going as a direct 
subsidy to the ship, thus enabling it to 
be built at a correspondingly lower cost.” 

It must be remembered, he stated, that 
these lower wages which give the for- 
eign shipowner “such a_ tremendous 
advantage over the American shipowner 


in initial cost, in upkeep, in operation, in | 


interest, depreciation and _ insurance, 
start from the point where the ore and 
the coal, which make those foreign ves- 
sels possible, are taken from the ground, 
and these low wages continue through 
all the hundreds of industries which com- 
bine in the construction of a ship.” 

Mr. Plummer’s address follows in full 
text: 


I congratulate you on your business} 
enterprise, which is about to increase | 


the fleets of world trade merchant ships 
now serving this great port by the addi- 
tion of a thoroughly modern line of 
American passenger and express cargo 
carriers—the Baltimore Mail Steamship 
Company. The names of those men who 
are responsible for the creation of this 
Service is a sufficient guarantee of its 
hermanent success. It will prove a very 
real addition to this Nation’s restored 
merchant marine. 

And now that an enlightened public 
sentiment throughout the United States 


2 


has placed upon our statute books laws | 
which make possible the restoration of | 


an American merchant marine; now that 
this work of restoring our merchant 


marine is so well under way as to leave| 
no doubt of the fundamental efficiency | 


of the legislation our Congress has en- 
acted; and now when we can look upon 


68 magnificent ships, totaling 750,000 | 
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|gangster and corrupt control of some 
|jocal ‘governments. But I get no satis- | 
|faction from the reflection that the only | 
| way that this can be done is for the Fed-| 
| eral Government to convict men for fail- 
|ing to pay income saxes on the financial 
product of crime against State laws. 
| What we need is a more widespread pub- | 


governments to protect their citizens | 
|from murder, racketeering, corruption | 
and other crimes, and their rallying of | 
support to the men of these localities | 
that are today making a courageous bat- 
tle to clean up these places.” | 

When questioned about the Federal | 
Government’s part in the warfare} 
against gangsters and “racketeers” the | 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
stated orally that “gangster activities | 
are primarily a local or State problem” | 
and that it is only in a “roundabout! 
way” through Federal statutes that the 
Government is attempting to cope with 
the situation. 

The Attorney General stated that he 
|did not wish to give the impression that 
the Federal Government has taken over 
the work of breaking up gangster ac- 
tivities, but emphasized the fact that 
the Federal Government is trying to do 
its proper share. He said that if all 
laws, both State and Federal, were ef- 
fectively employed against gangsters 
lthere would be no problem. i 

In response to an inquiry as to whether 
he had been asked to restate for the pur- 
pose of clarity the enforcement principle 
announced on Aug. 6, 1929, by James M. | 
|Doran, when Prohibition Commissioner, | 
/eoneerning the use of fruit juices in the 
|home, the Attorney General said that 
|he did not want to discuss the situation 
land that he did not know whether a 
brief had been filed with the Depart- 
|'ment of Justice by Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, former Assistant Attorney 
|General, and now general counsel for 
| Fruit Industries, Inc., a California grape 
concern. 


Winter Sport Popular 
In Government Parks 





|Heavy Snowfall in Yosemite 
Preserve Heralds Begin- 
ning of Another Season 


A heavy fall of snow in Yosemite Na- 
tion Park heralds the beginning of an- 
other Winter season in the national pre- 
|serves in which cold weather sports are 
to be enjoyed, it was stated orally Nov. 
125 at the National Park Service. y 

Winter travel to the parks, including 
those which are open because of mild 
temperatures, has gained steadily during 
the past few years, it was pointed out. 
Some of the southwestern national mon- 
uments, in fact, entertained their largest 
numbers of visitors in the Winter, it was 
lstated. It is believed, however, that 
business and financial conditions may 
make themselves felt in park atten- 
dance for the Winter as they have dur- 
ing the past Sumer season. 

New Winter Sport. 

Further information provided by the 
Service follows: y : 

Yosemite Park, in particular, is a 
gathering place for lovers of those di- 
versions offered by abundant snow and 
ice. An all-year highway makes the park 
accessible, and conditions are ideal for 
skating, skiiing, snowshoeing, sleighing 
and tobogganing. One of the newly 
created pastimes is “can sliding.” The 
devotee balances cross-legged in the 
center of an inverted ash can cover, 
from which the handle has been removed, 
A gentle push starts him down a tobog- 
gan slide. Exercise of the proper tech- 
nique brings him safely to the bottom, 
but a false.-move lands him in a snow 
bank beside the slide. 





An old, quarter-mile toboggan slide is 
maintained by the Government expressly 
for the ash-canners. The popularity of 
the ash can as a means of locomotion has 
made it necessary for park authorities to 
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Peanuts as an Economical Food 


During Year of Plentiful Supply 


THE plentiful supply of peanuts this 

year should find a ready demand 
as a cheap food, J. H. Beattie, horti- 
culturist of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, stated orally Nov. 25. Pointing 
out the high food vaiue oi peanuts, 
he stated this year’s supply aggre- 
gated about 7,000,000 pounds. 
following additional information was 
furnished by Mr. Beattie: 

Peanuts and soy beans are the only 
vegetable foods that can be thought 
of as supplying complete protein in the 
diet. Peanut butter has a.much greater 
food value than round steak. ft con- 
tains only the roasted peanuts and 
from 1 to 2 per cent salt. In Farp- 
ers’ Bulletin 332, entitled “Nuts and 
Their Uses as Food,” it is stated that 
peanut butter contains one and one- 
half times more protein, more than 
three times more fat, nearly five times 
more ash, and three times more fuel 
value than round steak. In addition to 
this, peanut butter contains 17.1 per 
cent of carbohydrates, while steak con- 
tains none. Pound for pound, peanut 
butter has a much greater food value 
than round steak, though it sells at a» 


The | 





lower price. 
In the early days of manufacture | 


peanut butter was sold largely as a 
food for invalids, but it soon outgrew 
this limited use. It is used primarily 
for sandwiches although there are 
many other palatable ways of serving 
it, as for instance, mixing it with chili 
sauce, or serving in cream soup with 
lemon. . 

Few crops have experienced such a 
rapid growth in acreage and produc- 
tion. A native of Brazil, the peanut 
was carried by early slave ships to 
Africa, whence it was brought to this 
country along with the slaves in colo- 
nial times. The Civil War gave the 
first important impulse to its culture. 
When the Union armies disbanded, the 
soldiers carried a knowledge and an 
appreciation of peanuts to all parts of 
the country. By 1868, 300,000 bushels 
were raised in Virginia, and 11 years 
later, in 1879, commercial estimates 
placed the yield for the country at 
1,725,000 bushels. 

Peanuts are always a safe crop for 
the farmer for if they cannot be mar- 
keted for food, they make excellent 
fodder for the livestock, or can be dis- 
posed of for the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine, peanut oil, and peanut 


meal, 


orally Nov. 25 at the Federal Office of 
Education. 

Those who practice medicine and 
surgery command the Fighest salaries, 
Mr. Greenleaf explained, and graduate 
lawyers rank second. 

The study is based upon answers to 
questionnaires received from 23,284 
alumni. ' 

Further information disclosed in ref- 
erence to the study folluws: 

Graduates out of the land-grant col- 
lege one year command an average in- 
come of $1,802; two years, $2,088; five 
years, $2,919; and 10 years, $4,630. 

Students who become physicians, 
surgeons, lawyers, banking and finance 
employes, and commerce and business 
employes, represent 29 per cent of the 


+] 


y 
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Scientists Hoping 
To Operate Engines 

From Solar Power 


Smithsonian Officer Says Ex- 
peetations Are Based on 
Success in Other Experi- 
ments With Sun Rays 


Toronto, Nov. 25.—Experiments in the 
use of solar heat for cooking and as a 
base for weather forecasting have been 
so successful that hope is held out for 
the utilization of solar power for driving 
large engines, according to an address 
delivered Nov. 22 by Dr. Charles G. Ab- 
bot, Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, ore the Royal Canadian Insti- 
tute, at Toronto, Canada. 


An authorized summary of Dr. Ab- 
bot’s address follows: 

All Seppe trial concerns hang on the 
rays of the sun. In itself, the sun pre- 
sents many interesting aspects. These 
include considerations of size, tempera- 
ture, probable internal state, sun spots, 
faculae, prominences, corona, relations to 
the solar system and to other stars, 
source of immense energy continually 
dissipated, and probable duration of the 
sun. 

On the earth’s receipt of sun rays de- 
pends its temperature, the growth of 
plants and, directly or indirectly, all 
sources of power. The Smithsonian 
Institution has sent many expenditions 
to high desert r.ountains in distant lands 
to measure solar rays. Interesting inci- 
dents relating to these are described. 
At present daily measurements go on 
at Table Mountain near Los Angeles, at 
Mount Montezuma in the Nitrate Desert 
of Chile, and at Mount Brukkaros in a 
Hottentot reservation in South West 
Africa. 

Results show that solar radiation out- 
put is variable through a range of sev- 
eral per cent. It is found that tempera- 
ture changes of 5 degrees Fahrenheit oc- 
cur in Washington apparently depending 
on solar changes of 1 per cent as ob- 
served at Montezuma, Chile. It seems 
possible that forecasts of weather for a 
considerable time in advance may be 
based on the study of solar changes. 

Studies of the dependence of plant 
growth on solar rays are yielding new 
and interesting results at the Smith- 
sonian. ; 

Cooking has been carried on with great 
success by the use of solar heat. There 
is great hope that engines driven by 
solar power may be a practical outcome. 


Early Orders Asked 


For Auto Licenses 


Postal Executive Seeks to Avoid 
Last-minute Rush 


The advisability of making immediate 
application for the mailing of 1931 au- 
tomobile license tags was emphasized 
by Charles F. Trotter, general super- 
intendent of the division of post office 
service, in an oral statement issued | 
Nov. 25. 

“The problem of distribution of au-| 
tomobile license plates is handled dif-| 
ferently in the various States,” Mr. 
Trotter said, “but the majority of the 
plates will be issued before Jan. 1,.1931. 
These plates are an added burden to 
the mails, which are already taxed to 
capacity during the Christmas mailing 
season. 

“In Pennsylvania especially,” Mr. 
Trotter continued, “this situation is 
acute. Nearly 2,000,000 license tags 
will be issued there for 1931, and most | 
of these will be mailed prior to Jan. 1.| 
Postmasters are being urged to stress 
the importance of making application 
for automobile tags now in connection 
with their ‘early mailing’ campaigns.” 

| 
| 


Covernment 


Holiday 


The United States 
Daily is not published 
on Government holidays, 
there will be no issue on 
Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 
ber 27. 


Ss 


| 





dent’s Committee States 


Program Includes 
Problems of Youth 


Investigations Also to Em- 
brace Affect of Modern In- 
ventions and Customs on 
Family Life 


Studies of the problems of modern 


youth, the modern family and its chang- | 


ing conditions, the status of women in in- 
dustry, politics, and other activities out- 
side the home, and birth rates and 
cugenic and environmental factors af- 
fecting the population are included in the 
program of the -President’s Research 


Committee on Social Trends, just made 


public by the Committee. 
The Committee has assigned 27 sep- 


arate investigations to research workers | 


in various lines, it announced. 


Forces at work in recent years tend to! 


reduce the proportion of children and to 
increase the proportion of the aged in 
the population, according to the Commit- 
tee. 
such modern developments as the chain 
store, the electric power system, inven- 


; | 
tions and economic progress, and these 


factors will be studied. 


Public Attitude Changes 
The public is constantly changing its 


attitude toward science, religion, author- | 
ity, individualism and cooperation, the | 
Committee said, and these are powerful | 


factors in making for further changes. 

The Committee’s statement summariz- 
ing the scope of its work and the list of 
assigned investigations follow in full 
text: 


The President’s Research Committee | 


is studying social changes in the United 
States primarily in order to bring to- 


gether information which may help the |; 


public to solve the problems created by 
these changes: ; 

Certain factors, the results of previ- 
ous changes, are in a sense the insti- 
gators of change. Among these insti- 
gators are inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries. They in turn are influenced by 
utilization of lands, forests, waters and 
mineral resources. Our economic life 
changes in order to adjust its organiza- 


tion to the new machines, and changing | 


economic organizations such as factories, 
electric-power units, and chain stores in 
turn affect the American family, our con- 
sumption standards, our international re- 
lations and governmental organization. 
A source of change is in those inventions 
which have revolutionized our methods 
of communication and mobility. Many 
inventions tie men to factories and re- 
strict their functions, but the inventions 
of communication bring us diversifica- 
tion and recreation. 

Contemporary changes in many fields 
are due to the spread of education. All 
the while we are also changing our at- 
titudes toward science, religion, author- 
ity, individualism and cooperation, an 
these changes in attitude are powerful 
forces making for further change. 

These in turn modify our basic social 
structure. Changes are appearing in the 
quantity of our population and in its 
distribution, and in the ratio of popula- 
tion to our.land resources such as food 
supply, raw materials and power. This 
distribution modifies the relation of rural 
culture to urban culture. 
also occurring in the racial types of our 
population, due to restriction of immigra- 
tion, changing birth rates and changes 
in eugenic factors and environmental fac- 
tors. These forces operate also to re- 
duce the proportions of children and to 
increase the proportions of the aged, 
which in turn have social consequences, 

Other basic changes are those which 
concern the ways in which we make a 
living. Organized activities of this na- 
ture are becoming merged and consoli- 
dated, and great changes are coming 
about in the distribution of goods and 
in methods of purchasing and methods 
of payment. Investment of money has 
reached new classes. Employer-employe 
relationships are changing, and the tac- 
ties and policies of organized wage 
earners are profoundly modified. And 


with these changes go changes in the 
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To Injuries in 


NDUSTRIAL machinery has been re- 

sponsible for more accidents pro- 
portionally to boys and girls than to 
men and women, according to the 
bulletin, “Industrial Accidents to Men 
and Women,” issued Nov. 25 by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. An authorized summary of ad- 
ditional information contained in the 
bulletin follows: 


Many of the accidents to!\women hap- 
pened to girls under 21, a’ much larger 
proportion of women than men being 
in this age group. The young women, 
furthermore, were found to be per- 
manently disabled more often than 
were older women. 

Despite “a deplorable lack of com- 
plete and uniform accident data,” the 
statistics show the urgent need of 
greater effort to prevent industrial 
accidents. Though complete data are 
not available, authoritative estimates 
show that from 15,000 to 25,000 fatal 
accidents happen annually each year 


in industry, that more than 100,000 


Family and social life is affected by | 


Changes are 


| lows: 
For some time the Army has been 
| endeavoring to develop an olive drab 
| dye which would be permanent in the 
| manufacturing of cotton cleth for en- 
| listed men’s uniforms, and in this ef- 
| fort the leading chemists of the coun- 
| try have been cooperating with the 
| Quartermaster Corps. 
The solving of this problem would 
; result in all such uniforms conform- 
| ing to the prescribed standard color 
| and without variation in shade as be- 
| tween individual uniforms or among 
| groups of clothing worn by troops. 
| After experiments and tests continu- 
ing over several years, it was found 
to be impracticable to obtain an olive 
drab dye that would meet require- 
ments and be satisfactory. In the 
thorough study of the matter, however, 
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Nine States Prepare 


To Start Work on 
Building Projects 


Intensive Programs Outlined 
Will Aid Unemployment 
For Several Months, Gov- 
ernors Report 


Intensive construction work will be 
| Started soon in nine States and will tend 
to increase employment, the chairman of 
|\the President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment has been advised, accord- 
‘ing to a statement by the Committee 
'Nov. 25, 

Bond issues have been approved in 
each of these States, the Committee was 
| advised by the Governors. These include 
jissues ef $200,000,000 in New Jersey, 
$3,000,006 in Montana, and “amendments 
| covering. expenditure of $135,000,000 on 
public work” in Louisiana, according to 
|the statement. . Other projects are to be 
| started at the earliest possible date, some 
| before the end of this year, in Wash- 
| ington, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Wyoming, and Illinois, the Com- 
The statement 





mittee was informed. 
follows in full text: 

Intensive construction work, to be 
|started in the near future, and tending 
to increase employment in New Jersey, 
| Wyoming, Montana, Louisiana, Michigan, 
\Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
| Washington, has been reported by the 
|Governors of those States to Arthur 
| Woods, Chairman of the _President’s 
|Emergency Committee for Employment. 
Nine Reports Received 
| The telegraphic reports received by 
Colonel Woods read in part as follows: 

New Jersey, Morgan F. Larson, Gov- 
jernor: “One hundred million bond issue 
| was passed at the last election. Eighty- 
|three millions go to highway department 
|for highway improvement. Ten millions 
|for construction development and ex- 
{tension of State institutions. Seven 
{millions to State Water Policy Commis- 
|sion for acquisition of lands for potable 
|water protection and _ conservation. 
Highway department can spend at rate 
|of $18,000,000 per year for four years 
jand $11,000,000 fifth year. Institu- 
jtional bonds are to be issued not in 
excess of $3,000,000 per year. The 
earliest date at which work can com- 
|mence is Jan. 1, 1931.” 
| Wyoming, Frank E. Emerson, Gov- 
ernor: “Road bond issue approved Nov. 
|4, and additional work made possible. 
'It will begin at early date, and will be 
continued as fast as weather conditions 
and other factors permit.” 

Montana, J. E. Erickson, Governor: 
“Issuance of $3,000,000 worth of bonds 
was authorized at recent election for 
public buildings.” 

Louisiana, Huey P. Long, Governor: 
“Work begins prior to Jan, 1. All amend- 
ments passed covering expenditure of 
$135,000,000 on public work.” 

To Build Sewage Plant 

Michigan, Fred W. Green, Governor: 


“Bids on Flint’s $650,000 sewage disposal | 
plant bonds, which were approved in No-| 


vember election, will be received Dec. 1. 
The plan is to begin corfstruction Jan. 1. 


[Continued on Page 5, 


Column 1.) 


Youthful Employes More Liable 


Industrial Tasks 


accidents cause permanent disability 
| and that at least 2,500,000 mishaps 
| yearly cause temporar~ disability for 

one day or more. 

In a single State, 7,000 women were 
| compensated for industrial accidents 
in one year, besides the large number 

who did not receive compensation be- 

cause the time lost did not exceed one 
week, 

Machinery was the chief cause of 
accidents to women in three’ of the 
five States reporting, while falls and 

necessary handling of objects also were 
outstanding causes. 

| Only 21 States during the period cov- 
ered by the bulletin published accident 
figures by sex and only seven of these 
published a series throughout the 
eight years. 

Laws prolibiting employment of 
boys and girls under 16 in dangerous 
occupations need to be revised to in- 
clude all minors under 21, since young 
workers in general are likely to be 
more careless and venturesome than 
are adulis, 


| 
Hurley, the Department stated Nov. 25. | 


Before Senate Committee 


Operations in Wheat 
Are Fully Approved 


Chairman Legge’s Testimony 
Indicates Board’s Holdings 
Will Not Be Disposed of in 
Foreign Markets 


Full support of the Federal Farm 
Board’s wheat operations and fur- 
ther trial of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act without amendment at 
the short session ‘of Congress, was 
advocated before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Nov. 25, by three national farm. 
leaders. 

“The conference ends about as I 
had hoped,” Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, committee chairman who 
called the farm meeting, ‘said, “with 
a better understanding all around. 
The position of the farm leaders will 
lull into repose any efforts to attach 
the debenture or equalization fee at 
this session.” 

’ Appropriation Plans 

Committee members stated orally after 
the conference that Congress during the 
| Short session will in all probability ap- 
propriate the remainder of the Farm 
Board’s authorization, or $250,000,000. 
| The Board has already been given this 
;amount out of a total authorization of 
$500,00,000. The Bureau of the Budget 
has approved an appropriation of $150,- 
000,000, the committee was advised. 

Testimony of Alexander Legge, Farm 
Board chairman, brought out that the 
Board is not considering the exportation 
of any of the wheat held by its stabliza- 
tion corporation, according to committee 
members. There is a general feeling, it 
was said, that any effort to dispose of the 
wheat holdings in foreign sapabata mig 


result in retailiatory steps, in view of”. 


existing foreign apprehension over such 
a possibility. 

The Board was represented as having 
no plan, at present, for disposing of its 
wheat. It was pointed out, according to 
committee members, that these stocks 
can be held for several years through the 
parment of storage charges. 

The general expression of those at- 
tending the conference was summarized 
by one committee member as follows: 
A long-range relief program to be taken 
under consideration in December, 1931, 
after another year’s operation of the 
marketing act; the making available of 
the full $500,000,000 authorization; 
support of the Farm Board’s policies; 
the need of legislation to prevent gamb- 
ling on the exchanges by requiring that 
all transactions must contemplate the 
legitimate transfer of the commodity. 
In this connection, the Farm Board 
pointed out that last year twenty times 
more wheat was sold on the exchanges 
than the entire crop of 800,000,000 
bushels. 

Chairman McNary said that he would 
call the committee together early next 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 32.] 
Work on Telephony 
To Orient Is Begun 


Sites Secured for Transmitters 
And Receiving Stations 


The first step in the movement of the 
American telephone system to connect 
its network with Far Eastern countries 
has been taken in the purchase of sites 
for radio stations for telephone service 
across the Pacific, according to informa- 
tion issued Noy. 25 by the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The purchase was made by a 
subsidiary of an American telephone 
company, and the erection of the sta- 
tions will begin early in 1931, with serv- 
ice between the United States and Ha- 
waii scheduled for January, 1932, 

The following additional information 
was furnished by the division: 

The transmitting station will be lo- 
cated at Dixon, Calif., near Sacramento, 
where a 20-kilowatt transmitter will be 
installed. This transmitter, which will 
be similar to those used in transatlantic 
telephone service, will operate on wave 
lengths between 14 and 44 meters, while 
it has been announced that other trans- 
mitters will be installed as new chan- 
nels are opened. 

The receiving station will be located at 
Point Rayes, in the same State, on the 
coast northwest of San Francisco, 

Improvements by the Mutual Company 
of Hawaii are to be ready in March, 1931, 
and $125,000 will be spent by the com- 
lpany for the construction of land lines 
in cooperation with the transpacifie 
radiotelephone system. In this connee- 
tion, ‘the reports from this company 
showed that the cost of the installation 
in Hawaii would cost approximately 
$350,000, while the California terminal 
to be erected is. estimated to cost more 
i than $1,000,000. 

Radio communieation is showing rapid 
development in Mexico this year, as will * 
be seen from data recently made pub- 

‘jie in that country. Up to the end of 
August, a total of more than 21,872,000 
| words had been transmitted by this 
means, or a monthly average of almost 
| 3,500,000 words. The station at Chapul. 
| tepec, in Mexico City, has been equipped 
{to communicate  radiotelegr , 
| with al! countries of the wor! 
extraordinary short 
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poperation of Committees | 

- In Advancing -: National 

'Program Urged by Secre- | 
tary of Commerce 


1 


Unanimously endorsing the value of 
waste-eliminating policies promoted un- 
der Government guidance, the confer-| 
ence of chairmen of standing commit- | 
tees in charge of simplified practice rec- 
‘ommendations committed itself Nov. 25) 
to a national movement to further sim- | 
plification in industry. | 

Representing more than 50 industries, 
comprising approximately 1,000 manu- 
facturers, distributors, and large con-| 
Sumers supporting simplification pro- 
grams, the conference of chairmen ap-/| 
proved plans for opening new fields for 
simplification opportunities. It was rec- 
ognized that “the motivating thought, 
af this conference is a national viewpoint 
of sinipiification rather than an inde- 
pendent one,” and to this the confer- 
ence voiced its intentions of supporting 
the movement to enlarge the extent of | 





its benefits. 


During the previous day’s session, the | 
conference had heard An address by the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont, in which he had declared that the | 


results achieved by the committees work- | 


Validity of Seizure 


ing as units could be multiplied by fur- 
ther coordination. (The full text of Mr. 
Lamont’s address will be found on page 
5.) The conference also listened to an 
outline of the work of the planning com- 
mittee for 


o 


simplified practice by Dr.} 





Plans Discussed | 
To Check Leprosy| 
Survey of Hawaii and Other 


Island Cases Suggested 
By Gov. Judd 








Plans to eradicate leprosy from Ha- 
waii were considered Nov. 24 in a con- 
ference of Governor Lawrence M. Judd 
of Hawaii, Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur and Surgeon General 
Hugh S. Cumming. The chief of the re- 
search division of the Publi¢ ‘Health 
Service, Dr. “a, R. Thompson, and other: 
interested persons were p nt. | 

The most effective measure which can 
be undertaken now, Governor Judd stated | 
orally, is extension of research by the; 
Territory and by the Public Health ; 
Service, and a survey. of lepers in the 
islands. There are now 623 lepers in 
Hawaii, he said. : 

Further information provided by Gov- 
ernor Judd follows: 

The Public Health Service has pledged 
its cooperation in eliminating the dis- 
ease in the Territory. It is thought the 
S»rvice will ask for the additional fund 
which will be needed in its budget for 
the next fiscal year. The Territory itself 
spends about $450,000 yearly for two 
leper hospitals. 

While there are as many lepers in Ha- 
waii as 20 years ago, the population has 
grown considerably, which indicates that 
the disease is not spreading. The ro) 
ritory has been working toward ridding 
itself of leprosy, which is found mostly 
among native Hawaiians and Orientals. | 





By Federal Agents 





George K. Burgess, Director of the Bu-| 


reau of Standards. 
Support Retained 

Among the various discussions which 
engaged the conference at the closing 
session Nov. 25, the question of adher- 
ence to recommendations received con- 
siderable attention. It was suggested 
that the 80 per cent support now re- 
quired for the adoption of simplified 
practice in industry be reduced in order 
to prevent “lone wolf” buyers from gath- 
ering sufficient strength to “spoil the 
program of an entire industry.” 

It was also declared that the 80 per 
cent figure is too high, that it is not} 
required in legislative procedure in Con- 
gress, and that the figure adopted in|} 
the Federal plan is simply arbitrary. In| 
defense of the 80 per cent support, how- 
ever, it was contended that thé number 
of “border-line” cases encountered was 
so few that a change appeared unwar- 


ranted. A. A. Stevenson, Chairman of | 


| Recovery 


Is Argued in Court 


of Documents 
Taken by Prohibition Of- 
ficers Acting Under In-| 
valid Warrant Sought | 





Questioning the right of a prohibition | 
officer to search for and seize documents 
upon information claimed to be insuffi- 
cient, the counsel for the Go-Bart Im- | 
porting Company was heard in argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court-~of the | 
United States, Nov. 25, in the case of | 
Go-Bart Importing Co. et al. v. United| 
States, No. 111, involving the validity of | 
the seizure of papers from the company’s | 
Fifth Avenue offices in New York on| 
June 6, 1929. Government counsel were | 





the Planning Committee for Simplified | 
Practice, pointed out that one case in| 
10 years was not significant. A motion | 
retaining the figure was unanimously ap- 
proved. 

The question of labels also occupied 
much of the deliberations of the confer- 
ence. It was recommended that a uni- 
form label signifying that the product to| 
which it is attached conforms to simpli- 
fied practice promulgation by the indus- 
try with the cooperation of the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce be generally adopted. | 
One of the means of reaching more con- | 
sumers would be through a uniform label 
attesting to simplified practice, it was | 
held, and a motion in this direction was! 
approved. 

Benefits to Government 

In the previous day’s session, the ben- 
efits to the Government from simplified 
practice was explained by Capt. D. B.) 
Wainwright Jr., Acting Chief Coordina- | 


| 


| 
| 


tor, Bureau of the Budget. ‘The Federal/ final judgment as would give the cir-| 
Government as’ a whole makes purchases|CWt court. of appeals jurisdiction of 
of approximately $1,000,000 a. day, he/|the 3 . ne 
said, and is therefore deeply concerned | that the action, having. been instituted | 


in a@ movement which secures to the con- 
sumer better values, better service in de- 
livery and repairs, better quality of prod- 
uct and wider distribution. 

_“The Government has realized that 
simplification is successful according to 
the degree to which producers, distrib- 
utors, and consumers adhere to its terms 
and conditions. Through the strong co- 
operation. of Government departments 
and establishments, the Federal Purchas- 
ing Board, the Federal Specifications 
Board, the Federal Standard Clock Cata- 
logue Board, and the Interdepartmental 
Board on Siniphified Office Procedure, all 
coordinating agencies have accomplished 
much in the direction of Government ad- 
herence- to the Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendations.” 

One of the best things the Conference 
can do is to call attention to the value 


of simplification to those who have not! 
already come into the movement, Dr.; 
Bur- | 


George K. Burgess declared. Dr. 
gess stated that the movement receives 
the support of the Federal Specifications 
Board, which, he said, is always on the 
lookout for anything new coming out 
ef the simplification program. 
Purchaser Cooperation 

G. A. Renard, of the National Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents, declared 
that his organization as purchasers are 
willing to go along with producers in the 
selection of products of simplified prac- 
tice. We are coming to the opinion that 
we can do our best work by following 
these recommendations, he said. 

The promotional methods used by the 
Government in carrying out the simpli- 
fication programs were described by A. 
B. Galt, of the Promotion Section of the 


Division of Simplified Practice. He asked | 
that the committee chairmen appeal to| 
the 1,000 members of the committees to, 


promote the idea of simplification and 
to include its adherence in the advertis- 
ing copy of those producers who follow 
the recommendations. 

A. A. Stevenson, of the American 
Standards Association, chairman of the 
Planning Committe, described the func- 


tion of the Committee, which, he said, 


is more of an advisory body than a plan- 
ning one. 
ence to “spread the gospel of simplifi- 
cation” as a measure of its work. 


Nation Still Favors 
Consultative Accor 


No Recent Action Taken. 
ever, Mr. Stimson Says 








The United States is just as much in|) ~—_____-~->~-~>>———————————~} 
favor of a consultative pact as ever, but! inquiries that the situation in regard to 
it has taken no initiative in the matter|a consultative pact had changed since 
since the London Naval Conference. This|the London Naval Conference. 
was explained orally by the Secretary of, 
State, Henry L. Stimson in reply to ques- 


tions on Nov. 24. 
Commenting on press dispatches re- 
porting that there had been 


that this was not the case. 


He appealed to the Confer- 


informal | 
negotiations between the United States | 
and France in regard to a consultative! in regard to security, the United States 
pact, Secretary Stimson stated orally| would be willing to consult with them 


Secretary Stimson added in reply to 


heard in support of the search and 
seizure, 


It was explained to the court by Ed- 
ward F. Colladay, counsel for the im- 
porting company, that prohibition officers 
came to the firm’s offices with a warrant | 
charging conspiracy to violate the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act which was con- 
ceded by the Government to be invalid, 
and upon arresting two officers and an! 
employe, seized numerous papers and | 
documents. Pending further action, mo- | 
tion was filed in the District Court for 
the return of the documents. The mo- 
tion was ‘denied by that court and its | 
ruling was upheld by the Cireuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Second Cirduit. } 


Question on Procedure 


Mr. Justice Brandeis suggested to 
counsel the question of whether the ac- 
tion of the court upon the motion for| 
the return of the evidence was such a! 


matter. Mr. Colladay contended! 


|before any indictment was returned, | 
| amounted to an original proceeding with | 
'a resultant final judgment. 


! Mr, Colladay urged that the arrest, be- 
ing conceded,to be invalid under the war- | 
rant, also was not within the right of a! 
private individual to arrest, the last in-| 

| formation in the hands of the officers dis- | 
closing facts to a date nine months be-! 
fore the arrest and seizure. That period 
|of time having elapsed, he stated, a pri- | 

| vate citizen could not have made an ar-| 

,rest, @ Warrant being necessary where | 
| time permits. F 
| Government's Contention | 

The Solicitor General, Thomas D.| 
Thacher, appeared for the Government 
and stated that, though the United States 
piaced no reliance upon a search under | 


that the crime of conspiracy was being 
committed. 

The scope of the search and seizure, 
Mr. Thacher said, depends on the ‘‘na- 
ture of the offense, supported by rea- 
sonable cause.” In-the instant case the 
charge was one of conspiracy to vio- 


late the National Prohibition Act, and} 
hence the seizure of the company’s doc-; 


uments, to the extent that they were 
taken, was justified, he maintained. 

The fact that the officers had an in- 
valid warrant with them at the time of 
the arrest, he urged, did not take from 
them the right to make an arrest as 
private citizens. 

Mr. Colladay, on the other hand, had 
argued that after a prohibition officer 
has made an arrest in his capacity as 
such officer he ,could not substitute his 
private identity for that capacity. He 
had no greater authority than a private 
citizen could have had and, nine months 
|having elapsed, a private citizen would 
have been required to obtain a war- 
|rant, he said, 


‘Senator Bingham to Offer 
‘Amendment to Volstead Act 


| Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
|eut, announced orally Nov. 25 that he 
| will present legislation at the coming 
|session of Congress to legalize the sale 





and manufacture of beer and wines of 


|not more than 4 per cent alcoholic con- 
| tent. 


| Included in this proposal for amend- 


How-| ing the Volstead Act, he said, will be an 
| authorization permitting physicians to 
prescribe beer, ale and stout for -me- 


| dicinal purposes; 


cre 


ified and what appropriation it will sup- 


|the warrant, it did contend that the| 
search and seizure were valid as inci- | 
dents to a lawful arrest by a private per-7+ 
son who had probable cause to believe | 


At that 






Federal computations show the seal herd on the 
Pribilof Islands, Alaska, which is under Government 
control, to number more than 970,000. The photo- 
graphs show (above).a portion of the herd and 
(right) fur sealskins being packed for shipment. 





Farm Group Advocates Full Support | 


Of Federal Board’s Wheat Operation 





Further Trial of Agricultural Marketing Act Without | 
Amendment Also Urged Before Senate Committee 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


week to determine in what manner, if; and —— session costs more than it | 
: ;.| is worth. 

any, the marketing act should be modi S, H. Themgeen, precidind::of «the 
Farm Bureau Federation, told the Com- 
port. ;mittee, according to an oral statement, 
While the National Grange through/that the logical time to amend the Agri- | 
the master, L. J. Taber, reiterated its| 





advocacy of the export debenture plan,| 


meeting that “I presume the next ses-|Seventy-second Congresss. Meanwhile, | 
organization fully aprpoves 


sion is too short for its consideration | his 





Fourteen Prohibition 
Cases Denied Review 


said. 

Both Mr. Taber and Mr. Thompson 
are on the executive committee of the | 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, | 
which is the marketing agency of the 
Warm Board, while C. E. Huff, who rep- 
| resented the Farmers’ National Union 
at the meeting, is president of the cor- 

oration. 

Two cases were added Nov. 24 to the) ' Aside from the statements of the three 
list of prohibition cases of which the = ae. ~ day’s nn ee 
Tni Court has re-, closed the two-day conference called by 
United States capes 7 a tenho | Senator MeNary to discuss the farm sit- | 
fused to grant reviews, since the Degin-| yation and possible legislative remedies, 
ning of the present term Oct. 6. These | consisted of the further examination of 
denials nee the —_e senior of ech | the chairman of the Farm Board, Alex- 
cases in the present term to 14. ander Legge. 

In — a review = ne Mr. Taber said that his organization 
Nov. 24, the court now has before it for} will ask the Tariff Commission for a 50 
consideration on their merits, five cases | per cent increase in the tariff on Ar- 
qnteing — ~ ee reas eee ran Atos on The rate un- 

et, one of which was certified by er the act is 25 cents a bushel. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth; “We think the heart of the Agricul- 
Circuit, one in which a writ of certiorari| tural Marketing Act,” said Mr. Thomp- 
was granted during the last term, and | son, “is cooperative marketing and the 
two in which efforts to. secure a review | recognition of producer control, with sell- 
o meeeeetel ones he Se ise ing through sera Baga and farmer- 

eviews e denied, a ;controlled marketing agencies. 
eases of Tomplain et al. v. United Poste, | haven’t contemplated any amendment to 
Aaa hg ig ay tae oa ve aes | ae at until its operation is further ad- 

s i ‘ > | Vanced. 
States, the review was granted. | 

The petition for a writ of certiorari | 
in the Husty case asked the court for| above world prices.” 

a determination of the rights, duties) Asked whether he believes the Farm 
Ser cacing nereste citherd, war. | Sere Si be ahle to maintain, wheat 

-| prices a is higher » Mr. 
rants, and consequent searches and seiz- — said: s — : 
ures of automobiles, where it is uncer-| lieve 
tain, under the so-called Jones-Stalker | 
Law, whether the offense is a felony or| which the Farm Board’s stabilization cor- 
a smiedeuianer until te case has nee poration can dispose of the wheat it now 
tried. soe canes was also asked to ru e holds, According to testimony before 
uparetnar the, determination of &/the, Commitiee the stablization corpo 

tas -|ration has over ,000, ‘ 

tirely within the discretion of the court,| wheat. irasitiend 
without limitation, and what constitutes | 
an abuse of that discretion. 

An alleged conspiracy to.import and 
the importation of intoxicating liquors | 
were involved in the two Tomplain cases. 

In No. 501, the conspiracy case, the 
‘court, in light of claimed diverse views 





Supreme Court Now Has Five 
For Consideration on Merits 





it might continue.” The Farm 





Variety of Winter Sports 


Enjoyed in National Parks 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 


‘of various Circuit Courts of Appeals on | have each person borrowing a can cover 
| the rae to be apeied in Georining | sign for it: Last year there were 23,000 
| the evidence required to convict for con-| signers in thr 
|spiracy to violate the National Prohibi-| 199 versoan veal gee ee eany 8 
\tion Act, was asked to lay down a norm|*’” Persons used the slide daily. 
| by which such cases may be judged. It Rides Limited 
| was claimed that there was insufficient 
| evidence to connect the defendants with 
a conspiracy. . | 
In the importation case, No. 502, the! 
petition explained the evidence showed 
the defendants were arrested on board a 
motor boat loaded with whiskey, while it 
was under way in a small bayou near} 
Morgan City, La, The only customs 
port of entry for Louisiana is at New 
Orleans. It was contended that there 
| was no evidence offered to show that the 
| defendants had unladen any cargo or had 
| ever arrived at a port of entry. It was 
claimed that the act of importing with- 
out paying duty is not completed until 


for each person. 


coming behind. 


while Mount 
with persons 
‘winter sports. 





port of entry. ‘ 








A pplicants for Prohibition Service 








| 


|Commission Reports That 5,860 Persons Have Filed Re- 


quests for Jobs as Agents 





Fingerprints and life histories will be 
required of all applicants for prohibition 
agents’ jobs, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion announced Nov. 25. A total of 5,860 
persons already have applied for posts 
and, aS part of the examination, each 
must be fingerprinted “for comparison] senior prohibition investigators. Fo 
with the records of penal institutions,”|a storekeeper-gauger examination fo 
according to the announcement, which, the Bureau of Industrial Alchol ther 
follows in full text: are 569 avplicants. 

Regardless whether the next Congress} The Civil Service Commission state 





the other States. 


to be interpreted ‘as a bargaining move|the Volstead Law, as evidenced by the from the examinations now being held. 


by the United States. 
tries, France, Italy and Great Britain 


stated a‘ London, 


If the other coun- 


were able to adjust their own differences 


| Tegarding international situations, it was 


| number of applications filed for the ex- 
aminations now being held by the Civil 
Service Commission. 


| 
| be 
The receipt of ap-| keeper-gauger on Dec. 3. 


accepted by the Commission, |deputy prohibition administrator 


THE UNITED STATES. DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 


Thomp- | 


In one instance the rush of riders 
made it. necessary to limit trips to five | 
I Two men were em-| 
ployed in issuing and receiving lids, a 
pair of rangers were needed to issue in- 
structions and get the sliders under way, 
and another pair at the bottom of the 
slide pulled them from the path of those 


Improved road conditions are bringing 
more persons to Sequoia and General 
Grant parks during the cold months, 
Rainier park is popular 
seeking participation in 


: t Among the winter resorts of warmer 
there is an unlading or an arrival at a| temperatures are Hawaii, Hot Springs, 


Grand Canyon, and Platt national parks. 


To Give Fingerprints and Life Histories 


Registers of eligibles already exist for 


| will be more arid or more moist than the| that if Congress should allow the Attor- L 
time, the American delegation had in-| present one, some thousands of United | ney General the 500 additional agents he! 4 recommendation to Congress. 
sisted that a consultative pact was not/| States citizens are eager to help enforce; has asked for, the places can be filled | eee ane | 
preliminary test in these examinations. 
| The final step in ail these examinations | 
held on Dec. 6, and the one for store-| will be the character investigation, which 
There are no| will consist of personal inquiry by agents | 
plications has closed and no more will be| written tests in examination rooms for | of the Commission into the life history of | 
or|each candidate, and will include finger- | 
For the agents’ job, 5,860 persons ap-| senior prohibition investigator, training | prints .f applicants for comparison with 


The prohibition agent examination will | 


NOVEMBER 26, 1930 





United States Bureau of Fisheries. 


President Is Asked — 


To Assist in Drive 





To Check Lynching | 


Negro Committee Presents 
Memorial Asking Con- 
gress to Pass Legislation 
For Protection of Race 


4 ‘ 5 President Hoover was urged Nov. 25! 
jcultural Marketing Act, if experience to secure the enactment by Congress of 
proves it necessary, is in December of legislation to stamp out lynching in the 
|Mr. Taber stated orally following the/ 1931, the first regular session of the! United States. 
The request was made on behalf of 
| 1 A the the Negro Anti-Lynching Congress now 
Farm Board’s operations in wheat and; in session in Washington by a delega- 
|has refrained from taking any position tion of Negroes headed by William Mon- 
on the subject of a special session, he} roe Trotter, of Boston, Mass., executive | 
| secretary of the National Equal Rights 


League and Race Congress, 
Petition Is Presented 


In a memorial presented to the Presi-| 
|dent protesting against lynchings, the 
| petitioners assert that lynchings in 1930 
more than double either of the two pre- 
“We ask suppression of 
| lynching,” said the memorial, “in the in- 
| terest of domestic peace and tranquility, | 
| States do not stop it and seem unable 
| when willing because of the strength of | 


ceding years. 


| local prejudice.” 


|__Others in the delegation were Maurice 
|W. Spencer, President of the’ National | 
| Equal Rights League and Race Congress; | 
| Mrs. Minnie M, Scott, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Colored 
N Supreme 
| Keeper of the Records and Seals of the 


| Women; George E. Gordon, 


, Knights of Pythias, and Miss Emma F.G 


| Merritt, President of the ‘ Washington | 
branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored Peo- 


| 
ple. 
| The memorial follows in full text: 


Surprised by the sudden recurrence of 
We) the bloody anarchy of lynching, shocked 
by an increase in 1930 already more than 
| doubling the number for either of the 
n ; preceding years, we have come in behalf 
|. For the first time the wheat farmer | of the colored Americans to the seat of 
is getting actual benefit from the tariff|the Federal Government into the White 
| House to protest and to consult with the 





| Government asking protection of life. 
Act to Satisfy Hatred 


| brutal, fiendish crowd wreaking ven 


| Bureau head could advance no plan by|geance on the lone, helpless victim and 
usually murderously satisfying hatred 


against the victims’ race. It is viola 
|tion, negation and assault upon Govern 
ment, incipient anarchy and rebellion 


on the country before the world. 


| welfare, it justifies Federal action. 


the deprivation of life and propert 


| Federal action. 
jeral treatment. 

Riots May Result 
quility. 


obtain the necessary action. 
are being found to have been innocen 


pelled to protect themselves, 


means riots, massacres, 


|}and Washington. 


All color 
fosters this contempt. 


Federal Government, perpetuates 


may act with clean hands. 
Mr. President, as you 





| against lynching. As you have led the 


For deputy prohibition administrator, | for law enforcement, lead them for sup- | 
681 applied throughout the country, and| P! 
318 others want to be employed as| directed the Law 


pression of mob violence. 
r| Sion to advise you 
e A 


plféd for examination in 39 States, Terri-| and experience being the basis of the! records of penal institutions. 


Lynching is the seizure and usurpation 
“It looks reasonable to be-|0f Government by the cowardly, cruel, 


a relapse from civilization into savag- 
ery; a debasement and menace for the 
race chiefly lynched; demoralizing to all 
the people and a scandal and a disgrace 


As gravely injurious to the general | 
As! 


without due process of law and of the 
equal protection of the law, it justifies 
As deprivation of life| 
jand property without due process of| 
|law and of the protection of the law| 
|by the States which do not prevent it| 
or punish the lynchers, it calls for Fed-| 


We ask suppression of lynching in the} 
interest of domestic peace and tran- 
States do not stop it, and seem 
unable when willing. On account of the 
| strength of local race prejudice, Texas! 
veniremen refuse to convict, and Indi- 
ana county prosecutors were unable to 
Victims 


and if these lynchings increase and the | 
Federal Government does not give the! 
necessary protection, the menaced race, | 
| deserted, may in desperation feel com-| 
which 
and civil war 
worse than the race riots of Chicago| 


The chief cause of lynching is con- 
tempt for color with disregard for law. | 
proscription and segregation | 
The continuation 
of such proscription, especially by oe 
the 
evil, therefore we ask you to abolish all 
color segregation in Federal employment 
and otherwise under Federal domain to 
the end that the Federal Government 


have led the | 


tories, and the District of Columbia.| Federal Government and the Nation | 
| against the disrespect for law, lead them 


As you have | 
Enforcement Commis- | 
against bootlegging, 
¢|direct them to advise against lynching. 
s you now have the Government war- 
ring on racketeering, have the Govern- 
ment war on lynching. We ask you for 
Federal legislation against lynching by 
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List of Research 


Volumes Compiled 








Bibliography by Office of Edu- 
cation Covers 3,065 
Investigations 





A bibliography of research studies in 
education for 1928-29 has just been pub- 
lished by the United States Office of 
Education and is now available, accord- 
ing to 
Editorial Division, Noy. 25. . 

Prepared in the Library Division of 
the Office, the list of educational studies 
covers 3,065 investigations undertaken by 
317 research agencies. Included are mas- 
ters’ and doctors’ theses and similar re- 
search activities of individuals. 

Like the two preceding bibliographies | 
listing research studies in 1927 and 1928, | 
this bibliography is annotated to explain | 
briefly the contents. 

A copy may be procured frem the Gpv- | 
ernment Printing Office for 45 cents. 


Meeting Is Planned 
Qn Prevention of 
Excess War Profit 


Methods to Equalize Bur- 
dens Would Be Consid- | 
ered at Conference Pro-' 
posed in December 








Although no date has been fixed for 
the initial meeting of the Commission 
authorized by Congress to make a study 


war, Officials of the Department of War 


not later than Dec. 15, it was stated 
orally at the Department on Nov. 25. 


'duty of mobilizing the Nation’s indus- 
an effort had been Made to get a meet- 
ing of the Commission in October, but 
that it had been abandoned because it 
would have inconvenienced some of its 
members. 


Shortly before adjournment of the last 
session of Congress on July 3, it adopted 
a joint resolution (H. J. 251) creating 
| the Commission with instructions to re- 


resolution, approved by President Hoover 
on June 27, 1930, directed the Commis- 
;sion to make a study of methods “to 
| promote peace and to equalize the bur- 
| dens and to minimize the profits of war.” 
The Commission is composed of four 
|members each of the House and Senate 
jand six members of the Cabinet. The 
|House members are 
| Lindley H. Hadley (Rep.), of Belling- 
ham, Wash.; William P. Holaday (Rep.), 
of Danville, Ill.; Ross A. Collins (Dem.), 
|of Meridian, Miss., and John J. McSwain 
(Dem.), of Greenville, S.C. / 

The Senate members are Senators 
David A. Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania; 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan; Joseph T. Robinson (Dem.), of 
|Arkansas, and Claude A. 
(Dem.), of Virginia. 





retary of War, Patrick J. Hurley; the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles F. Ad- 
ams; the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde; the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont; the Secretary 
of Labor, James J. Davis, and the At- 
torney General, William D. Mitchell. 
Arrange for Hearings 
_ At its initial meeting the Commission, 
it was said, will effect organization and 
arrange for hearings at which repre- 
sentatives of finance, labor, and busi- 
ness and others will be asked to appear 
at a later date, Secretary Hurley will, 
it was said, act as temporary chairman 
|for the organization meeting. 

The Department of War, in anticipa- 
tion of the meeting, it was said, already 
has gathered together a mass of data 
.|on the industrial problems of war. 

“‘We are keenly interested in the prob- 
lems to be considered by the Commis- 
.|sion,” said Assistant Secretary Payne, 
.|*“and of course we will do all in our 
| power to assist in the work.” 

“The results obtained by the Com- 
{mission are certain to be of great as- 
sistance to the personnel working on 


, 





| principle for which the War Department 
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information disclosed at the) 


of methods for equalizing the burdens | 
of and for removing the profits from| 


are hopeful that a meeting will be held| 


The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. | 
Frederick H. Payne, who, under the Na-| 
| tional Defense Act, is charged with the| 


trial resources in event of war, said that | 


| port back to Congress within a year. The | 


Representatives | 


Swanson | 
| 


The Cabinet members are: The Sec-| 
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Early Payment 
Of Bonuses to 
Veterans Urged 





Representative Patman De- 
clares Immediate Reim- 

| bursement Would Bring 
Immediate Prosperity 





Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., in a statement Nov. 
25 urged immediate payment in cash of 
the adjusted compensation certificates 
“due 3,600,000 veterans of the World 
War.” Mr. Patman said that such pay- 
ments would be in line with President 
Hoover’s program as announced at the 
Child Welfare Conference, would neces- 
sitate no change in the tax laws, and 
would “make the Nation prosperous im- 
mediately.” The full text of Mr. Pat- 
man’s statement follows: 

If the Government will pay the ad- 
justed compensation certificates due 3,- 
600,000 veterans of the World War in 
cash now, the country will become pros- 
perous immediately. These certificates 
are for amounts ranging from $51 to 
$1,585, with an average value of $1,013. 
| Policy of Congress 

No change in our tax laws will be 
necessary to pay them. Congress, in 
1919, adopted a policy for retiring our 
public debt, taking into consideration 
the fact that the war was fought for 
posterity, which called for a payment 
during the past 10 years of about $3,- 
000,000,000. Instead, the Treasury De- 
partment has paid more than $10,000,- 
000,000 on our public debt during that 
time. If we will divert payment from 
the public debt to the payment of the 
adjusted compensation certificates until 
they are paid in full, the Government 
will then be more than $4,000,000.000 
ahead of the program adopted by Con- 
gress for the retirement of the public 
debt. 

Many people want our war debt paid 
| quickly so foreign countries will be suc- 
cessful in their efforts to get their debts 
due the United States canceled. 

Borrowings Permitted 

These certificates are due in 1945. The 
| veteran is permitted to borrow on them 
la few dollars each year—never receiv- 
| ing as a loan at any one time a sufficient 
j}amount to be of substantial assistance, 
!and is required to pay 6 per cent inter- 
est, compounded annually, for his own 
|money the Government is paying him 4 
per cent for. 

The President, at the recent Child Wel- 
| fare Conference, said that more than 6,- 
| 000,000 small children in the United 
| States are not being properly provided 
|for. Many of these little ones are chil- 
| dren of veterans who hold the Govern- 
;ment’s confession of a debt that they 
; cannot collect a sufficient amount on at 
| any time to provide the proper comforts 
and necessaries of life for their fami- 
\lies. If the President’s advisors could 
witness the distress existing among vet- 
erans, their wives, and children, they 
would not hesitate longer in recommend- 
ing that Congress pay this debt before 
the cold Winter aggravate their condi- 
tion. The payment will not only help the 
veterans and their families, but will 
bring prosperity to the entire Nation 
immediately. 





Minority Leader Advises 
Against Special Session 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
the farm relief bill?” Mr. Robinson was 
asked. 

“I should not like to say so now,” né 
| Fontes. “Of course the present act has 
not met with satisfaction among the 
| farmers and has not brought about better 
; farm prices.” 
| Questioned concerning the export de- 
| benture, Senator Robinson said: “I 
| should be glad to see the debenture in- 
| corporated into law. I voted for it. It 
|has been thoroughly discussed in the 
| Senate and could be passed there in an 
| hour.” 
| On the subject of prohibition, the mi- 
{nority leader said: “I do not favor the 
| repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
I do not think it will be repealed in the 
early future.” 








| 

|has long stood receive more widespread 
recognition, but the Commission will un- 
questionably develop sound and practi- 
|eal policies that will facilitate the ap- 


industrial planning. ‘Not only will a: plication of that principle in time of 


| -war.” 
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President Tells 


Basis of Embargo 


On Prison Goods Representatives of Various Industries Say Agency Has Not, 
| 


New Regulations to Enforce 
Tariff Act Are Not De- 
signed Against Russia, 
Mr. Haover Declares 


The new regulations of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury against the im- 
portation of articles made by convict 
labor are not directed against Russia, 
President Hoover stated orally on Nov. 
25. (The regulations were printed in 
full text in the issue of Nov. 25.) 

The regulations, the President said, 
are general and in the ordinary course 
of making the enforcement of the law 
against such imports more effective. 

The United States, the President 
added, has not entered into, nor does it 
intend to enter into, any trade conflicts 
with Russia. He said that on the con- 
trary, the United States plans to carry 
on trade exchanges in the usual way 
with all nations. 

Regulations in Effect 

The new customs regulations, pro- 
mulgated Nov. 24 and drafted pursuant 
to the provisions of paragraph 307 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 which prohibits 
importation of convict-made merchan- 
dise became effective upon approval by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, accord- 
ing to the Commissioner of Customs, F. 
X. A. Eble. 

Difference of opinion was found to 
exist as to the effective date of the new 
regulations, some Department of 


effective date must be 350 days 
“official publication” in the Treasury’s 
official bulletin, “Treasury Decisions.” 
Mr. Eble explained, however, that in this 
instance the regulations had taken effect 
immediately after the Secretary of the 
Treasury had affixed his signature in 
formal approval since no other state- 
ment as to their effective date was con- 
tained in the text. 

The ordinary procedure in fixing the 
effective date of new rulings is to make 
them operative 30 days after official 
publication. if and when they cause, or 
may cause, the application of a higher 
duty. This procedure is provided for 
in article 751 of the Customs Regula- 
tions of 1923, the present code, but 
Mr. Eble’s office has said that the con- 
vict-labor regulations in question shall 
take effect at once and has made no 
other provision respecting them. 

Describes Situation 


“There is no actual voluntary labor; 


under free contract in Russia,” Prof. 
George Boerg, of Wesleyan University, 
told the House Committee investigating 
communist activities Nov. 25. 

Prof. Boerg said that he spent sev- 
eral weeks in Russia during the Sum- 
mer of .1929 and that his testimony is 
based largely on communications re- 
ceived by him from relatives and friends 
who have resided and are now residing 
in Russia. ; 

“Between 3,000,000 and 10,000,000 peo- 
ple have been ousted from their homes 
because they had money or ownéd prop- 
erty,” he said, “Governmental agents 
came in the night and gave these people 
between 30 minutes and one hour to dress 
and get out,. They were plaged on box 
cars, which were locked and _ were 
crowded so that they had to remain in 
a standing position for from 7 to 10 days 
while they were being ‘shipped’ to the 
northern part of the country They were 
given practically no food 

\trip and if anyone died he was left in 
the cars until it reached its destination. 

“These people were taken to the lum- 


ber camps and made to work, at first | * 


under guard, but after protests from 
other nations, the guards were released. 
They now have to register once a week 
and state whether they have worked be- 
fore they can get a food card or shel- 
ter. They work for practically anything 
they can get, and are put in barracks 
where each man is given only enough 
floor space so that he may lie down. This 
is actually forced labor. 
Farmers Forced to Work 
“The people who work on the ‘col- 


lective farms’ must turn what they raise | 
over to the Government, and the Gov-| 


ernment gives them only @nough to live 
on. Nearly all the houses 6n these farms 
are roofless, since the people must build 
their own houses and can not get proper 
lumber for the construction of roofs. 
The neople who do not work ‘voluntarily’ 
on these farms must starve, so it can 
not be called voluntary labor.” 


Maj. Francis Ralston Welsh, of Phila- | 


delphia, who has made a private study 
of communist activities, told the Com- 
mittee of some of the organization work 
and activities of the communists in 
Philadelphia and throughout the country. 

Maj. Welsh said the movement is 
growing, and that much work is being 
done in an attempt to ‘convert’ the chil- 
dren of this country. He stated that the 
greater work of the communists is done 
by organizations claiming not to be 
communistic bodies, and in that way the 
work of the Reds is being camouflaged. 

It was his recommendation that any 
man, attempting to undermine our Gov- 
ernment by force should be subject to 
prosecution and jail sentences. He also 
recommended that the United States 
showd have a criminal syndicalism law. 
“T have found that Communism is 
easily killed off by publicity, which ex- 
poses their plans and objectives,” said 
Louis McGrew, of Pittsburgh, Pa., edi- 
tor of the “Labor World,” published in 
Pittsburgh. “This is particularly true 
in relation to women. ‘When they read 
what the Communists are trying to do 
and what their objectives are, they turn 
against them.” 

Publisher Tells of Efforts 

Mr. McGrew told the Committee that 
he has been fighting Communism through 
his publication in the mining districts 
of Pittsburgh and West Virginia, and 
said that the movement has decreased: 
in comparison to what it used to be in 
his area. He said that Wiliiam Z. Fos- 
ter, who is “one of the ablest Com- 
munist organizers in the country, has 
been working in that area, and that his 
present plan is to create a strike of the 
workers in the soft-coal fields in 1931. 
Foster also plans to kill the United Mine 
Workers’ organization or to take that 
organization over, Mr. McGrew said. 

He said there are not more than 5,000 


4 


or 6,000 communist sympathizers ir the | 


Pittsburgh ' area, and doubts if there are 
more than 300,000 real communists in 
the United States, 

Lorrimore Hammond, a _ newspaner 
man, who visited Russia for the purpose 
of writing, said that people who have 
been confined as Russian prisoners in 


lumber camps related to him that they | 


labored without pay, that the amount of 
food they received depended ,on the 
amount of labo# they did, and that as 


ny became weakened their food ration 
ye down. \He said they worked 14 


the | 
Treasury officials having held that the| 
after | 


during the 
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Adopted Liberal Enough View in Handling 
_ Various Questions Which Arise 


Arguments advanced by attorneys rep- 
resenting the numerous industries which 
have held trade practice conferences with 
the Federal Trade Commission, objecting 


to the action of the Commission in with- ; 


holding approval of rules of practice 
adopted by the industries at such con- 
ferences, were heard Nov. 25 by the Com- 
mission at an extended hearing called by 
the Commission. 

Attorneys appearing were E. Barrett 
Prettyman, of Washington, Sol. A. Her- 
zog, of New York, and William E. Lamb. 

Action in specific cases was not stress- 
ed by the attorneys in their argument, 
since approximately 1500 rules were in- 
volved in the discussion. Argument was 


chiefly confined, with the exception of | 


reference to certain rules as examples, 
to a discussion of the theory motivating 
the Commission in its action. 

It was contended by the attorneys that 
the Commission, rather than adopting a 
broad, liberal View of the scope of their 
authority in meting the problems faced 
by them, including their authority to 


foster fair trade relations as well as the} 


narrower duty of preventing unfair prac- 
tices, had confined itself to the stricter 
uty of determining the compatibility of 
the rules adopted with the anti-trust 
laws. 
| “It is our contention,’ 
,torneys said, “that if a rule as you see 
it contains words which contemplate an 


, 


{no right to substitute a hypothesis of an 
illegal result which might happen as 
grounds for striking out a rule. We con- 
tend that unless a rule is illegal on the 


an illegal result, it should be allowed to 
stand.” 

“We are here to represent the stand- 
ing committee of the industries in- 
volved,” Mr. Prettyman told the Com- 
mission. “We represent no particular 
industry, and we have no authority to 
bind any industry to any rule.” 


his remarks that the three speakers 
| would each deal with different aspects of 
|the questions under discussion. 
cussing the functions of the Commission 
in relation to the broader principles in- 
volved in the proposed revisions, he said 
that the tendency is for the Commission 
to confine their activities to the forma- 
tion of rules on existing criminal stat- 
utes. In this connection, Mr. Prettyman 
declared that the industries involved are 
of the conviction that, first, the Federal 
Government is not restricted to the sole 
function of apprehension and punishment 
of violators of the law, but that the Com- 
mission should approach the trade prac- 
tice conferences with the idea of pro- 
moting the welfare of the people of the 
country. “The Commission is not an ad- 
junct of the Department. of Justice,” he 
said, “but a self-sufficient branch of the 
Government.” 


Preservation of Competitive 


System Favored 

Fair methods in trade, he said, are es- 
sential to the preservation of the com- 
petitive system. Present conditions, he 
continued, have not been brought about 
wholly by illegal practices, Further, he 
declared, it is fallacious to afgue that al! 
opposition to competition tends to mo- 
nopoly. 

Monopolies are not supporting the 
trade practice conference movement, he 
said. “We are representing thousands 
of independent business men who 
competing against one another, who de- 
sire the preservation of the competitive 
ystem, and who want independence of 
jaction and. restraint of unfair competi- 
|tion. These are the ones who are sur- 
rounded by the: uncertainty of the anti- 
trust laws. 

The duty of the Commission he de- 
scribed as twofold—to examine into spe- 
cific cases and to promote fair trade 
methods. 

Congress, he pointed out, by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act directed the 
|Commission to prevent unfair trade 
practices, and empowered it to gather 
| information on this subject. The power 
of “preventing” unfair practices, he de- 
clared, is not coextensive with the duty 
|of promoting fair practices. 
| This broader duty might be called fu- 
‘tile, he continued, but prevention of un- 
| fair methods in the earlier stages would 
| place business generally on a_ higher 
| plane, by placing the stamp of govern- 
;ment approval on the fair, and disap- 
| proval on the unfair practices. 
Discussing the question of “what the 
| Commission is to prevent,” Mr. Pretty- 
}man pointed out that all unfair methods 
are not statutory crimes, and added that 
the Commission should not withhold ap- 
proval of a rule simply because it does 
not come within the purview of the anti- 
trust laws. The Commission § should 
adopt a broader interpretation of the 
rules, he said, since unfair practices 
might be outside the restricted language 
|of the Clayton or Sherman Acts, 


| Information Said 


|To Be Available 





} 


ithe Government to force industries to 
|submit information to the Government, 
| he stated, since the industries have will- 
|ingly submitted the information. “The 
| safe feeling of having the Government 


‘fully informed is desirable to industry,” | 
“Business has no desire within | 


he said, 
itsel” to break the law.” 

“We reject the idea heretofore ad- 
vanced.” Mr. Prettyman declared, “that 
competitors cannot agree on any trade 
| practice except that they agree not to 
violate any specific term of law.” 


| 


Court, in upholding the right of the win- 
dow 
and thereby control production. 
of this means that government should 


| regulate business,” he said, “with com- | 
iielcedipeduraiepcnmanma a degiennemmtinemmn meme 


| hours a day in the Summer time and -ere | 


| forced to -vork every day, and that they 
|often suffered from ill treatment from 
|overseers. The penal forest, he said he 
jwas told. has been worked profitably 
| since 1928. 
| Basil W. Delgast, former vice presi- 
| dent of the Amtorg Corporation, told the 
committee that 39 persons were sent to 
}the United States by the Amtorg urider 
false pretenses in order to obtain their 
| Vises. 
Mrs, Ruben Ross Holloway, of Balti- 
'more, Md., told of conditions existing in 
her city, and said the activities of Com- 
munists there are steadily growing. 
“Baltimore seems to be a center for 
|them,” she said, 

Other witnesses appearing before the 
committee were Lt. Col. Orvel J, Johnson, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., executive sec- 


retary of the Reserve Officers Training | 


Corps Association, and Walter S, Steele, 
of New York. 


one of the at-| 


illegal result, out with it, but you have} 


face of it, or necessarily contemplates | 


Mr. Prettyman pointed out in opening | 


In dis- } 


are | 


There is no question of the power of | 


| In this connection he. referred to the | 
| decision of the United States Supreme | 


glass industry to apportion labor | 
“None |} 


mands and prohibitions. Nobody wants 
that. By so doing it means that govern- 
ment is rapidly getting away from reg- 
ulation.” 

In concluding, Mr. Prettyman asked 
the Commission that the rules as drawn 
up be allowed “to operate before at- 
tempting a blanket revision.” 

Mr. Herzog, in discussing the particu- 
lar rules in which revision has been 
made by the Commission, declared that 
“it seems that the Commission has been 
actuated by only one desire, to confine 
itself to a question of statutory law. We 
are not here to ask the Comnyssion to 
strain its interpretation of the law,” he 
said. .The rules as originally drawn, he 
declares, should be allowed to stand be- 
cause they 
tory enactment.” 


Limitation in Scope 
| Of Action Noted 


| The Commission set forth the trade 
| practice rules, he said, and if once af- 
firmed or approved, they should be al- 
lowed to stand unless further data make 
necessary a change. The term “unfair 
methods of competition,” he pointed out, 
is purposely left indefinite in statutory 
enactment, in order that peculiarities of 
specific cases may be applied. The ille- 
gality of a rule must be found “on its 
face,” he said. 

“In determining the propriety of trade 
practice rules,” he said, “promulgated 


by the Federal Trade Commission, we! 
must turn to the act establishing the | 
The Com-| 


Federal Trade Commission. 
mission is not limited by the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. 
and Clayton Acts or decisions there- 
under in determining the propriety of 
rules. It is their duty to accept any 
rule that does not violate anti-trust 
laws.” 

Referring specifically to the price dis- 
crimination rule, Mr. Herzog said that 
the rule is section 2 of the Clayton Act 
‘almost verbatim.” “It is purely cura- 
tive in spirit,” he said, “imposing a 
penalty for an act already performed. 
It loses sight of the fact that the Com- 
}mission has the preventive power. 
Under the Federal Trade Commission 
{Act the Commission has the power to 
prevent any business practice from fruc- 
tifying into a violation of the law.” 

Continuing, Mr. Herzog asked that 
the Commission adopt uniformity in the 
spirit of the rules, which now, he said, 
are not uniform either in form or con- 
tent. “What industry says, so long as 
it is not illegal, should be allowed to 
stand,” he said. “Inclusion of complex 
legal terms is unnecessary.” 





Direct Restraint 


Urged as Requisite 


“What the Commission 
must necessarily be restricted by the 
confines of the law,” Mr. Herzog con- 
tinued. “Therefore the question is if 
any of the rules in tneir oviginal form 


recommends 


legal result. It is necessary that ‘un- 
| lawful restraint of trade’ should be di- 
jrect and not inciaeniai, and also should 
be ‘undue and unnecessary.’ ” 
“IT assume,” Mr. Herzog 
“that the Commission acqumesces in the 
statement that compevitors may’ enter 
into an agreement which may incident- 
ally affect competition, but which falls 
short of undue restraint of trade.” 


In this connection, Mr. Herzog referred ; 


to a decision of the Supreme Court 
handed down Nov. 24, nown as the “Mo- 
tion Picture Case,” in which, he said, it 
was held that the use of uniform con- 
tracts by producers was not in itself il- 
legal, but that their use as a means of 
bringing about an illegal result by coer- 
cion was unlawful. 

It is a dangerous thing, Mr. Herzog 
told the Commission, to strike out a rule 
adopted by the industry without expiana- 
tion, leaving the impression that the 
Commission is opposed to the spirit of 
the rule, 

Commissioner Humphrey remarked 
that the Commission does not 
out” a rule. He pointed out that the 
Commission merely withdraws its ap- 
proval, and the industry is free to con- 
tinue to operate under the rule if it 
wishes. 


Question as to 
Commission’s Procedure 


“Then if the rule is compatible with 
legality,” Mr, Herzog asked, “why does 
the Commission withdraw? Any rule 
which does not contravene existing law 
|should have the approval of the Com 
mission.” 

“I don’t think the Commission would 
condemn any rule which is not illegal 


on its face,” Commissioner Humphrey | 


replied. 
Mr. Lamb, in summing up the argu- 


ments brought by the other attorneys, | 


}outlined in detail the growth of the re- 
lationship of business practices with gov- 
ernment supervision. “In 1926 industry 


President Asked to Appoint Labor 
Union Member to Succeed Mr. Davis 


Control of Fund 
On Disposition of Problems 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 2 


sg and Pacific Railroaa Co., No. 10. 


“are clearly within the statu- | 


The Commission has | 
apparently looked only to the Sherman| 


| result in the accomplishment of an il-| 


declared, | 


“strike | 


Of Railroad by 
Federal Agency: 


Supreme Court Hears Argu-, 
ment on Commission’s 
Right to Condition Distvri- | 

| bution of Expense Fund 


The Supreme Court of the United| 
States,» Nov. 25, considered the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s authority 
to condition the disposal of certain funds 
acquired under the reorgenization plan of | 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad’ Company upon its ap-| 
proval. The case in which the court! 
heard oral argument is that of United 
States et al. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 


In reorganizing the railroad subse- 
uent to its reéeivership in 1925, the} 
ssistant to the Attorney General, John | 
Lord O’Brian, stated, a plan was de-}| 
| veloped whereby, among other things, | 
stockholders desiring to participate in| 
| the reorganization were required to 
make a cash payment which, except to 
the extent of $4.00 a share, was to be 
capitalized in bonds of the new com- 

any. r 

Of the fund arising out of the $4, $2.50 
| was to be used for certain necessary set 
}expenses such as court and foreclosure 
costs while the balance, the so-called | 
| “$1.50 Fund,” was to be used for pay- 
|ment of the fees of the reorganization 
Managers and the fees of certain com- 
,mittees of security holders, the balance 
to be finally either paid over. to the 
stockholders participating or into the} 
funds of the new carrier at the discre- 
|tion of the Managers. 


‘ 
Approval Conditioned | 
The “$1.50” fund is in issue, Mr.| 
|O’Brian stated. The plan was approved | 
|by the Commission upon the condition | 
; that the disbursements of the $4 fund be} 
|approved by the Commission before any | 
|payments were made. The lower court, 
'the Assistant to the Attorney General 
inoted, had held that the Commission was | 
without the power to place this condition 
upon the “$1.50 fund.” 

‘Mr. O’Brian pointed out to the court} 
that one of the purposes of the Trans- 
portation Act is to protect railroad credit 
|and that in securing this the Commission | 
‘is authorized to take steps “necessary | 
jand appropriate in the premises.” Under 
| those provisions, he declared, such a con- 
| dition as was adopted was prorer. 
| Mr, Justice McReynolds raised the 
| question of whether the Commission had 
} authority over the fund which was char- 
acterized as the private fund of the| 
stockholders. Mr. O’Brian contended, | 
however, that the provisions for this | 
fund in the reorganization plan must be | 
taken in connection with the whole prop- 
osition which, he urged, was affected 
with a public interest. 

Private Fund Claimed 

The fund was claimed to be one di-} 
rectly involved in the reorganization as a 
whole, with a possible contingent inter- 
est on the part of the carrier in the event 
the Managers decided to pay it over to} 
it, and, hence, was subject to the control 
of the Cetamission. 

John W. Davis, counsel for the rail-; 
| road,* took the stand that the fund at 
issue was “private” in nature, something 
over which the Commission had no juris- 
diction, since it was contributed by the 
stockholders to defray the expenses at | 
reorganization. | 


. . 
The President's Day 
At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 25 








10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The chairman of the 
Shipping Board, T. V. O’Connor, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:45 p. m.—A committee of Ne- 
groes, headed by William Monroe Trot- 
ter, of Boston, executive secretary of 
the National Equal Rights League and 
Race Congress, called to present a 
memorial on behalf of the Colored An- 
ti-Lynching Congress, urging the 
President’s support for Federal legis- 
lation against lynching. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


began to look to the Commission. 


It isn’t necessary to write a rule to 
govern all men,” he declared. “‘We have 
to have law to govern the few who will 
not obey. Practices recognized as proper 
a few years ago had to be curtailed. 


| | New Panama C 


Ap 


| party to 
, claimed, made it possible for qualified 


| jurisdiction. 


| tained 


Tt: 
wanted to write honesty into their policy. | 





“I contend men don’t get around a 
table and write these rules with sinister 
motives,” he said. “When industries’ 
methods are varied, I think the men in 
the industry know best what conditions 
they have to meet. If there are abuses 
of these rules, the rules should not be 
| held responsible.” 


William Green Leaves List of Suggestions With Mr. Hoover | 


Following Conference | 


William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, stated orally 
after a conference with President Hoover 
at the White House on Nov. 25, that he 
had asked the President to appoint as 
successor to the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, someone from the group 
of membership represenied by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

“We have given the President the 
whole field of officials of the American 
Federation of Labor from which to make 
a selection to fill the post now held by 
Secretary Davis,” said Mr. Green after 
his conference with the President, 

Among the names mentioned by Mr, 
Green for the post were: John L. Lewis, 
President .of the United Mine Workers 
of America; Matthew Woll, Vice Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L.; John P. Frey, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Metal Trades 
Union; John R. Alpine, formerly Na- 
tional President of the Plumbers Union; 
William Hucheson, President of the Car- 
penters Union. 

“We feel,” said Mr, Green, “that the 
Department of Labor post ought to be 
filled by a labor man.” 

In response to inquiries, Mr. Green 
‘said that his organization was opposed 
to anyone for Secretary of Labor who 


‘ 


¢ 


is not affiliated with the American Fed- | 
eration of Labor. | 

“We feel,” said Mr. Green, “that a} 
| precedent has been established in the | 
‘selection of Secretaries of Labor that 
have thus far served, who were men se-| 
lected from among the membership of | 
the American Federation of Lavor.” 

Mr. Green also told the President, he 
stated, of his organization’s interest in| 
injunction relief, legislation now pending | 
in Congress and requested him to study 
it in the hope that it might have his ap- 
proval in event it is finally passed by 
Congress. i 

Unemployment was also discussed, Mr, 
Green said, requesting that liberal appro- 
priations be made for public building 
enterprises on the ground that this would! 
help out in the unemployment situation. | 

Mr. Green also said he discussed with 
the President the question of Saturday | 
afternoon holidays throughout the year} 
for Government employes. Mr. Green 
said the President seemed favorably in- 
clined towards the proposition, but that 
in view of the large appropriations for | 
| public building projects he did not think 
\the time propitious for adoption of a 
Saturday half holiday program. 


| 


Administrative activities of the 
terminus are now centered in a 


struction of which was recently completed. 


anal Administration Center 


Panama Canal at the Atlantic 
new building at Cristobal, con- 
Panama Canal admin- 


istration includes operation of hotels, sale of foodstuffs, public 
health, hydrographic and meteorological observations, steamship 
inspections, control of aircraft, operation of a railroad and of a 
steamship line, quarantine, aiding navigation, fire and police pro- 


tection, immigration and customs 


peal From Political | 
Party Rules Dismissed 


Supreme Court Rejects Appeal 
Alleging Discrimination 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on Nov. 24, declined to review 
a case involving the right of a political 
establish rules which, it was 


voters to be excluded from participa- 
tion in the party’s primary elections be- 
cause of their color. An appeal in the 


'case—Robinson et al. v. Holman et al., 


No. 304—was dismissed for want of 


| 
The opinion of the S 


of Arkansas on the case, from which) 


| the appeal was made, explained that the 


suit arose upon a petiiion for an in- 
junction to establish the right of the 
petitioner, a Negro, to vote in. a local 
Democratic primary. The _ petitioner 
claimed the right was denied him under 


|a rule of the party, which declared that 


the organization should -cons’st of oniy 
white voters. The trial court dissolved 
the injunction, this ruling being sus- 
by the supreme court of the) 
State, which pointed out that the rule 
challenged was purely a party rule, over 
which the State had no control. 
Reference was made in the opinion 
to the Supreme Court’s decision in the! 
case of Nixon v. Herndon (273 U. S. 
536), in which a State statute prohibit- 


ling Negro voters from participating in 


primaries was held to be unconstitu- 
tional. The court pointed out that, fol- 


|lowing that decision, the political parity 


there involved adopted a rule similar 


|to that now before the court, which was 


upheld by the Federal courts in Nixon 
v. Condon (34 Fed. (2d) 464). 


at 


upreme Court; = 


service, according to the annual 


Federal Agency Defers 


Action on Power Project 


The Federal Power Commission de- 


cided at a meeting Nov. 25 not to act) 


on an application of the Appalachian 


Electric Power Company for a minor} 
| part license for a power project on New 
| River in Virginia. 


The applicant, it was explained orally 
at the Commission following the mcet- 
ing, claims that the Commission’s juris- 


diction over the project shauld be exer-| 
cised only to protect navigation, since! 
the New. River is a non-navigable tri- | 


butary of a navigeble stream. The Com- 


mission, it was stated, does not deny) 


that the streem is not navigable, but 
claims to have the came jurisdiction 
over a project of this sort as over a 
project on a navigable stream. 


CHR 2045) Fane 


Radio Facilities 
Granted Motion | 
~ Picture Industry | 


ee 


eae 


Temporary Licenses to Be Is- 

| sued for Short Wave Com- 
munication Between Stu- 
dio and ‘Location’ 


Provision of short wave radio facili- 
ties for motion picture companies in con- 
nection with the production of pictures 
in remote areas, where no other means 
of communication are readily available, , 
was made Nov. 25 by the Federal Radio 
| Commission. 

To meet the requests of many motion 
picture producers for radio facilities with 
which to maintain communication be- 
tween parties “on location” and home 
, studios, the Commission amended a prev- 
| vious general order (No. 74) dealing with 
| the allocation of frequencies to particular 
| types of services in the continental short 
| wave band. Two frequencies, 1,552 and 
| 1,556 kilocycles, hitherto reserved for 
'ship stations or coastal stations, are 
|availeble “for temporary use in con- 
|nection with the production of motion 
pictures.” 
| Motion picture producers, at hearings 
before the Commission, it is shown in 
|official records, have stressed the ur- 
! gency of radio in the production of “talk- 
ing movies.” Use of radio in commu- 
nication, between parties “on location” 
either aboard ship or in barren areas and 
, head quarters, makes possible the speed- 
ing up of production and the consequent 
reduction in costs, they contend. In 
the past, these applications have been 
for “experimental” service, since that 
was the only form of license for which 
these interests could apply under Com- 
| mission policy. 

Communication Needed 


By adopting the amendment to the 
General Order, it was declared orally in 
behalf of the Commission, that body has 
recognized the periodic need for short 
range communication service sueh as the 
|movie producers desire. The Commis- 
sion, it was explained, has not. been cone 
| vinced that such service was “experi- 
;mental” because it was used for direct 


| [Continued on Page 13, Column 6.] 
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e rear wall of this building was broken by 


doors-and windows of ordinary construction. 


On advice of the WHITE FIREMAN’, six 


windows were bricked up, 


ings equipped with metal- 


and the other open- 


clad shutters. Soon 


after, an old’ frame ‘building across the back 


alley was the scene of an intensely hot fire, 


which would 


itself to the (we) alc ete.) of 


surely have 


communicated 


the brick building 


had it:not been for the intervening fire wall. 


‘ireman symbolizés the | 


e ‘sdpported: by insura 


ds. lt comprises consulta 


WHITE FIREMAN Service 
may be secured through respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 


Ask your North America 
Agent. He is listed 

in Bell Classified 

Telephone Direc- 

tories under the 
heading — 


Insurance Company 
of North America 


The 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 17923 
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NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


write practically every form of 
insurance except life 


































Y leans to Redu 
Less From Wheat 
Disease Sought 





Vestern Farmers to Meet 
With Federal Agency to 
Discuss Methods of Com- 
__. hating Infestation 





cial loss, 
Nov. 25. 


Department said, are that nearly one 
ca: out of four going to market will 
sell at discount rates because of the 
disease. Full text of the Department’s 
announcement follows: 

Agricultural leaders from five middle 
Wessern and western States in the 


us 4 CRB 9046) 
ce 


Damage to the 1930 Spring wheat 
_ trop from smut, a disease attacking the T 
_ grain, approximating $4,000,000, has led 
agricultural leaders from five middle 


venting the damage and resulting finan- 
the Department announced 









“Planning an 


PUBLIC 





Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


Bv Leo 
of 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (who made the survey on which 
the report was based). 


ARTICLE XVII * 
The Problem of Control 


HE USE of public works as a measure for reducing the volume of unem- 
ployment is not a modern invention. 
Europe, and in the United States, variants of this device have been em- | 
western and western States to confer| ployed for centuries by local and central governments. With the passage | 
| #with officiaks of the Department of Ag-| of time, both the theory and practice of such attempts to redute the volume | 
| Ticuiture to determine methods of pre-| of unemployment have become more complex. 
nomic world, a public works program is no longer regarded as a simple | 
method for creating some additional employment, but is conceived to be | 
re z also the means of stabilizing business, under some circumstances, and of | 
Indications at the present time, the stimulating it, under others. 


\ 


reli 


Any of 


be easily resolved. 


'How far economic science is from th 


Spring-wheat belt have been conferring} most fundamental problems is too we 


with officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington 
to determine what must be done to re- 
duce the amount of damage and finan- 
cial losses in next year’s Spring-wheat 
crop from smut such as occurred this 
year. 
Marketing Prevented 

Smut prevertcd about $4,000,000 
worth of wheat in the Spring-wheat area 
from going to market this year, the 
“Denartment estimates. Indications are 
that dockage for smut in the wheat that 
@>-s zo to market from this region will 
L ~-~out twice as great as in 1929. 


n September, 1930, about 24 per cent| 


o: the wheat from this region was 
smutty and was docked from $45 to 
$180 a car. This indicates that nearly 
one car out of four going to market this 
year will sell at discount rates. About 
15.500,000 bushels, or 12 per cent, of 
the wheat marketed from the 
region in 1929 was smutty and sold un- 
de~ a penalty of nearly $1,000,000. 

D'scussing the results of a survey of 
wheat fields last Summer, conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture, Dr. R. J. 
Haskell, extension plant pathologist of 
the Department, told the conference that 
present observations indicate more smut 
jin the Spring-wheat States in 1930. 
Oniy about two-thirds of the fields ex- 
amined last Summer had been treated 
for smut prevention. The treated fields 
showed an average of 2 per cent sma, 
whereas untreated fields averaged twice 
as much. Because a majority of the 
growers used ineffective treatments or 
failed to do the job well, seed treatment 
aid not accomplish all that it should. 
As much as 50 per cent of the plants 
in some supposedly treated fields were 
smutty. 

Price Discounted 
E. G. Boerner, in charge of grain in- 


| tion here. 


; business by controlling the volume of 
}expenditures on public construction. 
Historically, increased appropriations 
for public works were generally invoked 
during periods of depression and un- 
;employment as the obvious and direct 
means of creating work for the unem- 
ployed. While there has been long and 
continuous experience with this device, 
| there is no evidence that a substantial 
proportion of the unemployed was ever 
|absorbed in the process. However con- 
|siderable public expenditures for this 
| purpose were, they were always too 
|small to produce an appreciable effect 
jon the prevailing levels of unemploy- 
}ment. These measures, also, in the form 
lin which they-have been universally 
| practiced, have given rise to new and 





same| unanticipated evils that have done much| and state governments to the municipali- 


to discredit this particular solution of 
the unemployment problem. 


Public Construction 
| Instituted as Poor Relief | 


| The additional public works were 
usually created ad hoc; and were con-| 
|ceived and‘ executed without previous, 
planning. Their administration involved 
| great waste and led often to the de- 
moralization of the labor employed on 
these public enterprises. Coupled as 
they frequently were with poor relief, 
they absorbed the defects and evils of 
poor law administration. The researches 
|of Sidney and Beatrice Webb into the 
history of this device in England dis-| 
close conclusions of such universal im-| 
portance that they deserve to be quoted 
lin full. Writing of the investigation of 
|the operations of the Poor Law from | 


|1886 to 1905, the Webbs state that the| 


vestigations in the Bureau of Agricui- | reports of the special investigators for | 
tural Economics, related the results of|the Poor Law Commission of 1905-1909 


his survey of market losses because of | “reveal the local authorities, at first re-| tice, German ideas of relieving the able- 
Hard | luctant to spend the rate-payers’ money, | 


price discounts for smutty wheat. 


red Spring wheat grading light, medium, | gradually yielding to the pressure ex- | 


and heavy smutty is cut 3, 6 and 10 cents 


bushel, respectively. 
losses of $45 to $150 a car for hard red 
and of $60 to $180 a car for durum. 


a bushel, respectively, and durum in|of Commons and by the Local Govern-| of need, and secondly, that it should be 


those grades is cut 4, 8 and 12 cents a | ment Board, and _striving to devise*any |. conditional on the performance of. work. 
This represents | form of useful work on which to entploy |The practical abandonment of these two 


erted by. public opinion, by the House | 


the local unemployed. 
“The old expedients “aré again em-| 









encounters profound and troublesome theoretical difficulties that cannot 


The purposes of this discussion can, therefore, be best served 
by stating the problem, in its various forms, and by estimating the results, 
so far as that is possible, of attempts to reduce unemployment or to stabilize 





d Control of. 


WORKS 
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In the contemporary eco- | 


these approaches to the problem soon | 


A satisfactory theory of public works control must be at the same time | 
an adequate explanation of business cycles, capable of accounting for varia- 
tions in the levels of business activity over long and short periods of time. | 


e clean-cut solution of this one of its | 
ll known to require further considera- 


+ 
employed by way of municipal relief | 
| works of the most varied kinds, in many 
different towns, under all sorts of ad-| 
ministrators and in the most diverse cir- | 
cumstances, than that afforded—in suc- 
cession to the previous experience be- 
{tween 1836 and 1880 and to that of the 
widespread and repeated series of ex- 





periments of 1886-1905, by the operations | Packing of Lantern Slides in Cases Supplanted by Cheaper 
And More Practicable Method of Shipment 


| hetween 1906 and 1909, under the Unem- 

| ployed Workmen Act.” 

| Even in Germany, since the end of the 
World War, elaborate plans for providing 

|relief work to the unemployed failed to 
produce striking results. With funds 

| contributed by the poor law authorities, 

| or in the form of loans from the Federal 





| ties, or loans and subsidies from the un- 
employment insurance funds, the German 
experiments ran into difficulties not un- 
like those of the English. Thé impro- 
vised public works could absorb only a 
small proportion of the unemployed. 
Where it was”attempted to prevent wast- 
ing money by discovering “productive” 
or “value-creating” public relief works, 
it was found after a while that Germany 
was “beginning to experience difficulty in 
finding suitable value-creating relief 
works.” Where, again, the unemployed 
were put to work on relief jobs at low 
rates of pay, the unemployed person/| 
“would remain on the job” or “do good 
work only when he received a bonus * * * 
with the result that his pay had to be 
raised above the relief rate.” 


German Unemployment 


Relief Experiments 


As one acute and experienced observer 
puts it, “For nine years after the armis- 





bodied wnemployed were influenced by 
two abstract principles: Firstly, the mon- 
etary relief should only be given on proof 





doctrines in Great Britain was looked 
upon as imprudent, but, in the event Ger- 


H. R. Summer, secretary of the North-| ployed. The local authorities again re- | many has been compelled to_ come round 
west Crop Improvement Association of| vert to hand labor on the roads, instead|to something very like the British atti- 


Minneapolis, declared that the grain| 
dealer and the miller are vitally inter- 
ested in an improvement of this situa-| 
tion. O. S. Fisher, extension agronomist 
of the Department, explained that the| 
Extension Service intends to bend every | 
effort to bring about more general and | 
better seed treatment. 
charge of cereal crops and diseases, ex- | 
plained a plan for realignment of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry work to coordi- 
nate all research on smut control. 


The conferees agyeed generally that all 
interested agricultural agencies must co- 
ordinate their efforts to bring about gen- 
eral and effective seed treatment before 
the Spring-wheat crop is sown. 

The wheat belt was represented at the 
conference by F. W. Peck, Director of 
Extension; Dr. E. M. Freeman, Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics, and R. F. Crim, Ex- 
tension Agronomist, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul; Dr. H. L. Walster, Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, and C. F. 
Monroe, Director of Extension, North 
Dakota College of Agriculture, Fargo; 
J. C. Taylor, Director of Extension, Mon- 
tana State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Bozeman; H. G. Gould, 
County Agent Leader; Dr. F. D. Keim, 
Prefessor of Agronomy, and P. H. Stew- 
art, Extension Agronomist, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, and H. R. Summer, 
Secretary of the Northwest Crop Im- 
prevement Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Mr. Borah and Mr. Lewis 
Submit Campaign Reports 


_A supplementary report of contribu- 
tions and expenditures, filed Nov. 24 by 
Senator-elect James Hamilton Lewis 
(Dem.), of Illinois, covering transactions 


subsequent to his previous report, shows 
receipts of $10,725 and disbursements of 
$9,688.76. Mr. Lewis’ preliminary report 
showed receipts of $14,050 and expendi- 
tures of $14,617.73, making a total of: 
Receipts, $24,775; expenditures, $24,- 


3805.49, 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in his 
final report, said: “Contributions—not 
1 cent, neither expressly or impliedly, 
directly or indirectly.” Fxpenses were 
listed as “necessary travel and subsist- 
ence exvenes,” $83.50. He had formerly 
reported expenditures of $333.50, making 
a total of $417. 





President Amends Section 


Of Civil Service Rule 


An Executive order signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover Nov. 11 to amend that sec- 
tion of the Civil Service rule governing 
transfers in the nonapportioned service 
was made public Nov. 24. It foilows 
in full text: 

Executive order (No. 5479)—Amend- 
ment of Civil Service Rule X, Section 6, 
Transfers in the Nonapportioned Service. 
Section 6 of Civil Service Rule X goy- 
erning transfers in the classified service 
is hereby amended by striking out the 
phrase “among the different offices of 
the same customs district,” and substi- 
tuting therefor the phrase “within the 
same branch of the field service of a de- 
partment or office;” also by striking out 
the words “among post offices.” As 
amended section 6 is as follows: 

“In the nonapportioned service trans- 


| power or steam-driven machines. They 


M. A. McCall, in| that ‘the wages paid should be less than 


of sweeping and repairing by horse- 
lay out more new parks and recreation 
grounds, and effect costly sewering 
schemes and street improvements. But 
one aiter another they find it as impos- 
sible as before to adhere to the idea 


the wages ordinarily paid for similar 
|work.’? Any such attempt to discrimi- 
| nate in wages between the ordinary mu-} 
nicipal staff and the extra men taken 
on as ‘the unemployed’-not only pro- 
duced disgust and angry rebellion, but 
|also, when piece work was made the 
basis, led to respectable and well-con- 
ducted men earning less than they} 
needed for bare subsistence, * * *” * 

There was “renewed swamping} 
of the lists (of unemployed), not by 
men from permanent situations, but by 
men who had been at no time more 
than intermittently employed. * * * 
This meant, as before, only a series of 
short jobs for each man, with the result 
not only of positively increasing all the 
evils of casual labor, but also of creat-| 
‘ing a permanent dependence on an end-| 
less succession of these artificially man-| 
|}ufactured municipal jobs, which it was 
|impossible to maintain indefinitely. | 





Expense of ‘Unemployed’ 
Labor Found Ruinous 
“Moreover, as it was found impracti- 
cable to pay lower rates than were nor- 
mally earned by the lowest grades of| 
unskilled 


laborers who swarmed into} 
the relief works, there seemed nothing 
to be done but to restrict the jobs to 
a few days in the week, or to one week 
at a time, for each man taken on, dur- 
ing the whole course of the Winter. 
And every local authority in succession | 
once more discovered, as their prede- 
cessors of the eightheenth and nine- 
teenth centuries had done, that every 
such attempt to ‘set the poor on work,’ 
even at the lowest possible wage, was 
|prodigiously costly. Every piece of 
| work took longer to perform than had 





been expected, and involved consider-| pyblic works that they all suffer from 
ably more expense than it was on any! jnherent difficulties. 


| computation worth. Nor did it all go to 
| the unemployed. 
“To supply the materials, provide the 


horses and carts and other necessary| Public enterprise, no more than private 


|plant, and pay officers for the direction| business, is equipped to handle swift ex- 
|and supervision of the work to. be car-| pansions in its work-force. 


| sidies to private firms was for the most} 


tude. The means test was always in- 
vidious and, under a Federal system, led 
to wide variations in the methods of as- 
sessing needs and benefits. The second 
principle broke down because it was 
never possible to provide relief works for 
more than a small minority of the ap- 
plicants and that only at great cost. The 
numbers so employed in recent years 
have varied between 127,000 in July, 
1927, and 40,000 in December, 1928. In 
April, 1929, about 66,000 or 4.5 per cent 
of all persons in receipt of benefit, were 
on relief work. Owing to the seasonal 
nature of most of the work, the numbers 
always fall away in Winter, when unem- 
ployment is at its worst.” 

A further attempt by the public agen- 
cies of Germany to relieve unemploy- 
ment by creating work was abandoned 
in 1927, when loans to private indus- 
tries for this purpose were discontinued. 
Of this experiment it has been said 
that * * * “there were numerous prob- 
lems. * * * A factory might close down 
in order to apply for a loan to re- 
employ its workers, or a firm might 
receive a loan for the purpose specified | 
and thereby cause others to demand the 
same treatment. Choice between the nu- 
merous requests was difficult. Often it 
was impossible to know which cases 
were justified in applying for funds and 
which ones were misusing the privilege. 

“The money was loaned by the gov- 
ernment on low rates of interest, so 
that there was incentive to apply for 
it. Further danger lay in continuation 
of the grant after the firm had ceased 
to need it. Another evil lay in the pos- 
sibility of loaning money to firms with 
inefficient methods or lacking a market 
for their goods. There was danger, too, 
of use of political power to secure spe- 
cial concessions. Experience with sub- 


part unsatisfactory. | 
Emergency Programs 
Considered Wasteful 


It is clear from past experience with |} 
unpremeditated emergency programs of | 


A sudden increase / 
/in public construction, not safeguarded 
| by careful advance planning, inevitably 
produces large and unavoidable wastes. 





Faced with 


|ried out by unskilled, inefficient, and} the necessity of finding work for a sub- 
jnot very strenuous labor, proved ruin-| stantial labor force, governments have 


|ously expensive.* * * 


Finally it came| frequently 


initiated public works of 


to be recognized, even among the work-/| doubtful value to the community. Where, 
|men, that it was impossible in this ar-! moreover, the problem is one of finding 


tificial manufacture of municipal work, 
ito avoid anticipating the ordinary em- 
|ployment of the permanently engaged 
staff of laborers, or that of the contrac- 
ltors, so that the very employment of 
the unemployed was creating, for the 
future, even more unemployment. 
“We cannot imagine a more conclusive 
test of the valu¢.of provision for the un- 





fers within an office, within the same 
branch of the field service of a depart- 
ment or office; among the military staff 
departments, and from the War Depart- 
ment to any military staff department, 
may be made without certificate of the 
Commission, subject to the limitations 
prescribed in section 5 of this rule, unless 
othérwise provided by regulation of the 
Commission.” 


(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER, 


work for a million or more unemployed, 
jas is so frequently the case during a 
modern industrial depression, it is plainly 
impossible for modern governments to 
expand their facilities rapidly enough 
| to supply jobs, directly or indirectly, for 
}as few as one-half of the unemployed, 
much less for all of them. 

Public construction, first of all, re- 
quires only certain types of labor. The 
unemployed usually are recruited from 
all industries. The cost of training these 
diverse types of workers would not only 
be prohibitive, but their adoption of new 
occupations would quickly produce serious 
and permanent dislocations in the labor 
market. The recruiting of an adequate 
supervisory force would involve conse- 
quenges no less serious. An expanded 
| program of public construction of this 
sort would require larger purchases of 
tools’ and new equipment, which would 
|be scrapped or laid aside once changed 
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| aking Motion Pictures of Federal Farm Service 
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United States Department of Agriculture. 


Motion pictures are taken in farm fields by the United States Department of Agri i 
; : : . ; q riculture to depict work 
of its extension service, the films being displayed in rural communities to ialloste Federal activities 


designed to improve agricultural practices. 
a representative of the, Department gives field instruction. 
slides and “film strips.” 


Use of Film Strip Doubles Circulation 
Of Government’s. Educational Pictures 








The use of the recent invention of, glass slides as a clear and interesting 
putting lantern slides on motion picture|way of disseminating the information| 
film has during the last year nearly| gathered by its research and experi- 
doubled the circulation of the educa-;ment. These same subjects are now put 


tional pictures issued by the Depart-/| 


The above photograph shows a camera crew.at work while 
The Department also makes use of lantern 


+ 


devices; the selection of fabrics and 
home dressmaking; and the beautifying 
of the farm through landscaping and 
planting of flowers. There is a special 
series for the young people’s 4-H clubs 





ries of its own. 
During the last year Minnesota has 
purchased the largest number of these 


hundred and thirty series have been 
bought by foreign governments’ 
tutions. 

The large increase in sales of film 
strips, due to their cheapness, indicated 


}on film strips which are. unbreakabl : i : 
metn of Agriculture, Reuben Brigham,|and cheaper than the glass slides. “Their i eee ee 


chased, therefore a steady expansion in 


of the Extension Service, stated orally| light weight makes them easier to han- the use of these educational pictures is 


AutHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESE 


s 





and the Forest Service has issued a se- 
} 


film strips, and is followed by Califor- | 
nia, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. One} 


insti- | 


rep Heretn. Berna 
. BY THE Untrep States: DAILY 


iudy Completed: 
On Salaries of . 


College Alumni 


Federal Specialist Compiles 
Data on Average Income 
Of Graduates of Land- 


grant Institutions 


ee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

group. They averaged larger salaries 
| annually than the median salaries of col- 
| lege deans, which are $5,193 on a nine- 
month basis, or $5,071 on a 12-month 
basis. 

Thirteen per cent of the group repre- 
sent insurance employes, technical engi- 
neers, veterinarians, and mechanical en- 
























gineers. 

Aceording to occupational groups, aver- 
age salaries are as follows: Physicians 
cae surgeons, $7,792; lawyers, $5,754; 
banking and finance employes, $5,704; 


‘| eommerce and business, $5,366;  insur- 


ance, $4,776; technical engineers, $4,618; 
veterinarians, $4,352; mechanical engi- 
neers, $4,266; dentists, $4,149; civil engi- 
neers, $4,116; college insgructors (men), 
$3,794; electrical engineers, $3,618; su- 
perintendents of schools (men), $3,599; 
professional workers, miscellaneous, $3,- 
522; agriculturists, $3,140; foresters, $2,- 
975: clergymen, $2,785, and high school 
teachers (men), $2,459. 

Among women graduates the average 
salaries in educational work follows: 
College instructors, $2,287; superintend- 
ents of schools, $2,213; home demonstra- 
| tion agents, $2,081; dietitians, $2,079; eles 
mentary teachers, $1,726, .and. high 
school teachers, $1,723. 
| Ten years after graduation, the aver- 
age salary of the surgeons and physicians 
is nearly $9,500, that of the lawyers, 
$6,300, banking and finance employes, 
$6,000. Dentists average $6,700, com- 
merce and business employes, $5,700, 
and veterinarians, $5,500. Technical en- 
gineers average $5,000 per year while 
| mechanical engineers average $4,500, and 





Nov. 24. The following additional in-!dle and easier to ship. Fi | 
formation was furnished by Mr. Bre lantern slides packed in aieth vende tor | cont sapiated, 
ham: ' | shipment weigh about 16 pounds, while 
For many years the Department has|a film strip containing the same 50 pic- 
issued and lent educational series of/ tures weighs only a few ounces and can 
be sent in the mail for a few cents, 
conditions necessitated a reduction in the|_ Through the Extension Service of the 
volume of public works. | Department these strips may be bought 
The recognition of some of these prob- for educational purposes. A series of 
lems has led those who look to the | 48 or less pictures may be bought for 35 
expansion of public construction as the|cents. Because of their cheapness, the 
source of appreciable additional employ-| small storage space required, and the fact 
ment to propose the creation by gov-|that the pictures cannot get in wrong 
ernments of reserves of public works. | order, it is now easily possible for com- 
By the terms of this proposal, a planned munities to establish libraries of Depart- 
program of public works would consist | ment lantern slides. Each series issued 
of contraction in the volume of public: is accompanied by captions for the pic- 
construction during a period of full em-| tures and general lecture notes. 
ployment and expansion, from the re-| In subject matter these pictures illus- 
serves set aside in the past, during| trate the best methods of production of 
periods of dull business and slack em-| various crops, how to recognize and deal 
ployment. “What is in view is not only|with blights and insect pests, how to 
the putting in hand of work when un-|harvest and store or pack and ship to 
employment has become great, useful} the best advantage. All branches of ani- 
as that is; the larger idea is the de-| mal husbandry also are illustrated 
liberate reservation of work, until such| Films for the housewife give instruc- 
time as unemployment becomes great.|tion in health protection through i 
It is a refusal t 1 t i i iti lig og 
I sal to employ at one time/tation and proper nutrition for the 
in order to employ at another. family; the advantages: of Dist ietan! 
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FOOTBALL 
GAMES ! 


E your own cheer leader! ... 

Put RCA Radiotrons in every 
socket because 17 leading set 
makers say: “RCA Radiotrons 
give 100% reproduction of tone.”” 
Their choice guarantees you a real 
“touch-down:’ from every program! 


A Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 























LOW PRICE | 
HABIT | ) 


(A customer wrote this ad) 






“I began shopping at an A&P store: reluctantly. 
We don’t need to be careful about expenditures, 
and I am a little fussy. It didn’t seem to me likely 
that I could get what I want where the crowds go. 








“Your coffee caught me. I came on your Eight 
O’clock by accident. It suited me better than any 
brand I had tried, in spite of its low price. 






“Going to your store for my coffee, I began to 
notice other things. I tried a few and found them 
good, though cheap. Gradually I extended my pur- 
chases until now I get all my food from A&P. 


“Td still rather pay by check at the end of the 
month. But I.am now used to:cash payments, and 
saving money while getting the very best gives me 
what my children call a real kick. I thought you 
might like to know this.” 


ortcat ATLANTIC & PACIFI 
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Note: This is number XXIV of a series of advertise) 


ments appearing in a great many newspapers. 
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: ‘Avrnonizen Statements Onty Are Presenten Herein. Bernd ~ 
PpstisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unrrep STaTes DAILY 
~ | Production of Soft Coal 


7 Arguments Heard Coordination Held to OP tee, | Wor me oo 
On Duty Against, 9 Jn Plans to Eliminate Waste isccrmiss: ally 


° . . | estimated at 9,718,000 net tons. Load- | 
Sodium Nitrite 


| ings on Nov. 11, Armistice Day, showed | 


‘Business Continues to Be Dull 


CRAY 2047) | 
eh 


improved Cotton Uniform — 


| Is Developed for Army 


In Europe and the Far East 


The total production of soft coal dur-! 
p tion o a [Continued from Page 1.] Z 
a khaki colored.cloth has been developed, 
| which achieves the object. nee 
The process o: manuzacture of this 
kind of cloth has been worked out by 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot in 

consultation with the authorities of the — 

Philadelphia Textile Schcol. It is made 
of a two-ply yarn for both ‘warp and 
; a. | filling, as a result of which the cloth 
While business conditions in Latin some strengthening may be noted, al-) Will retain the dye betier than a one-ply 
The total production of Pennsylvania| America, Europe and the Far East show | though it is slight in most instances and | Y3" and will keep its shape without be- 


Department of Commerce Reports Isolated Examples of 
Improvement in South America, However; 
Changes for Better Are Chiefly Seasonal 


;an appreciable drop, indicating that for 
| the country as a whole the day was| 
2 ; | equivalent to approximately six-tenths | 
Standardization Progress Outlined |of a normal working day. Production | 
during the week in 1929 corresponding | 

. Riek? Oh ote with that of Nov. 15 amounted to 10,-| 
Coordination of action among leaders|try. Toward these results the tact, re- | 740,000 tons. | 
of simplification programs could multiply | sourcefulness and energy of your chair- | 
the benefits to consumer, distributor and | man have made a valuable contribution. | 


| Secretary Lamont Advises Leaders of Simplification Pro- 
grams Not to Depart From Adopted Schedules; 


Case Involves Increase in| 
Rates Recommended by 
Tariff Commission Under 


Flexible Provision 


The motion of the Government to dis- | 
miss the suit brought by the Norwegian 
Nitrogen Products Company, challeng- 
ing the procedure of the Taritf Commis- 
sion, under the so-called tlexible provi- 
sions of the Tariff Act, in investigating | 


and recommending an increase in the;ing a period of business depression to | 


anthracite during the same week is esti-| little improvement generally, there are 


producer of simplified practices, the | 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont, declared in an address Nov. 24, 


Chairmen of Standing Committees in 
charge of Active Simplified Practice 
Recommendations, the Secretary urged 
that there be no departure from the 
schedules adopted. The temptations dur- 


rate of duty on sodium nitrite, was| 
taken under advisement Nov. 24 by the} principles have resulted in the case of 
United States Customs Court for the! few industries in disregard of the recom- 
First Division, sitting specially in Wash-| mendations, Mr. Lamont said. 


| 


ington. : hare . a summary of which was printed 
Short oral ‘arguments in support of} 
the motion to dismiss were made by| text: 
Assistant Attorney General Charles D.| J greatly appreciate this fine response 
Lawrence, of New York, and opposing’ to our letter of invitation to this meeting. 
arguments were presented by Marion| Ip a period of world-wide depression— 
De Vrics on behalf of the Norwegian| aqyersely affecting business of every 
Nitrogen Products Co., following which jing—it is not always convenient to 
testimony was introduced for the ¢on-'jeave one’s affairs to attend such meet- 
sideration of the court in case the mo- ings, but to men who are primarily in- 
tion to dismiss * ee |terested in eliminating wastes from in- 
Case Transferr 
The case was transferred from New/ ness in getting together when we are 
York to Washington in order to permit | in the midst of a serious unemployment 
the introduction in evidence of “ _ situation—whicn A oe 3 = aged worst 
' f the investigation made by the|forms of waste with which we have to 
Tarif iecmsstenion hich led up to the! contend. Without going into a general 
proclamation of the President increas-| discussion of this difficult subject it is 
ing the duty on sodium nitrite from re _ = i. say) that, verre may 
-enis:a pound to 442 cents a pound.!be the underlying causes of business 
Secs meClelland, Sullivan and Brown) depression, a_ better understanding of 
heard the arguments. ;and a more complete carrying out of the 
Following the assessment of duty at | waste-eliminating principles of simpli- 
the rate of 4% cents a pound en sodium | fication and standardization will make 
nitrite pursuant to the proclamation ofan important contribution toward miti- 
the President issued after the Tariff! gating the severity of the devastating 





Commission reported the result of its in-| results of their all too frequent visita- | 


dustry there is a certain appropriate- | 


vestigation, the Nitrogen Products. Co. 
filed protests in which it was claime 
thav the assessment of the higher rate 
was illegal and without warrant of law. 
The protests also contended that “con- 


trary to the recital in the proclamation | 


the Tariff Commission did not as pro- 
vided by law and the rules of the Com- 
mission during the investigation give rea- 


sonable public notice and did not afford | 


interested parties a reasonable oppor- 
tunity either to be present or produce 
evidence,” and that therefore the pro- 
. ceedings of the Tariff Commission were 
without authority of law. : 
The protests alleged that the Presi- 
dent did not himself make any investi- 
gation as required by section 315 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and that his procla- 
mation was for that reason invalid. The 
protestant further contended that section 
315 of the Tariff Act of 1922, pursuant 


to which the President issued his procla- | 


mation increasing the rate of duty, “‘is 
unconstitutional and void by reason of 
“the fact that therein and thereby Con- 

ress has endeavored to delegate to the 

resident the constitutional power to 
lay and collect a tax contrary to the 
terms and provisions of Article VIII, 
Sec. I, Subdivision I, of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Lawrence in support of the Gov- 
ernment’s motion to dismiss argued that 
a justiciable question is not presented 
in the case upon which the judicial 
power of the court can act and that the 
act of the President in issuing _ the 
proclamation is not subject to judicial 
review. He also contended that there 


was no cause of action before the court} 


and that‘the protests were insufficient 
for the reason that no provision of law 
hed been pleaded. y 

‘“ Mr. De Vries opposed the granting 
of the motion to dismiss on the grounds 
that the court has jurisdiction of the 


case and that the porclamation of the) 


President is illegal. z 

If the motion ‘to dismiss is denied 
the parties will file briefs and no fur- 
ther hearing will be held unless re- 
quested by the court. 


States to Start Work | 


On Building Projects | 


Programs Will-Greatly Aid Un- 
employment Situation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Of the cost of the plant $200,000 is for 
labor.” 
Illinois, Louis L. Emmerson, Gover- 
nor: “Newspapers have reported all 
bonds issued in Cook County carried. 


| tion. 


\Mr. Hoover Appointed 
Committee in 1921 


| 

Early in 1921 Mr. Hoover—then presi- 
|dent of the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies (now known as the 
American Engineering Council)—ap- 


waste conditions and make constructive 
suggestions as to possible remedies; 
| when he became Secretary of Commerce 
|he established as part of a waste-elim- 


| ination program, a Division of Simplified | 


| Practice in the Bureau of Standards. 
| This Division affords a neutral agency 
{through which preducers, distributors 


j and consumers can conduct surveys— | 
| hold conierences, and develop simplified | 


practice recommendations for their com- 
'mon benefit. 
| During the nine intervening years a 
;method for carrying on this work has 
|been developed within the Department 
which is producing satisfactory results. 
|As you know, the whole procedure de- 
; pends upon the work of committees ap- 
pointed by industry. It is natural that 
|each committee should feel that its 
mary duty is to its own industry and its 
own simplified practice recommendations. 
The Department, on the other hand, is in 
a position to take a broad view of the 
whole simplified practice movement. 
Viewing it from this standpoint, it has 


being secured by the committees working 
as units could be multiplied by further 
| coordination. This idea or suggestion is 
| the central theme of this conference. 
| few specific problems of organization will 
|be submitted for your consideration and 
{certain allied activities of the Depart- 





tion to your work and possible usefulness. 
| Spirit of Cooperation 
|Is Aid to Movement 


Undoubtedly the factor which has con- | 


| tributed most to the successful progress 
|of this simplified practice movement is 
the spirit of ‘fairness and cooperation 


| shown by industries in establishing and 


adhering to their progress. To develop 
in nine years more than 115 voluntary 
schedules, national in scope, affecting the 
sometimes conflicting interests of pro- 
ducer, distributor and consumer, is a rec- 
ord from which American industry can 
take great satisfaction.. It is a vindica- 
tion of the President’s belief in the prac- 
ticability of self-government by indus- 





It 1s presumed that work will begin as 
quickly as possible in the event that 
propositions have received necessary 
vote.” 

Pennsylvania, John S. Fisher, Gov- 
ernor: “Bond issue of $145,000 has been | 
approved by voters of McKeesport. Plans 
for acquiring 126 acres of land for park 
purposes now under way and authorities 
hope to start work Jan. 1, 1931. Five 
hundred thousand-dollar bond issue for 
sewer and sewage disposal was approved 
by voters of Pottstown which they ex- 
pect to start work on in the Spring.” 

Maryland, Albert C. Ritchie, Governor: 
“The Anne Arundel County school bond 
issue was adopted by the people. The 
County Commissioners have advertised 
the bend for sale within the next few 
days, and it is expected to begin work by 
Mar. 1, which is the earliest time condi- | 
tions will permit.” | 

Washington, Roland H. Hartley, Gov- 
dor: “Work is all under contract and | 
has been since July 1, 1930. King County | 
originally intended to finance its portion | 
of this work by passing emergency bonds. | 
This bond issue was submitted to the | 
Eeenle so that they could issue regular | 

onds for their portion, rather than the | 
The bond issue was | 


emergency ones. 


carried.” 


Miller Describes Activity 
At Cottonseed Inquiry | 


The production (factory sales) of 
automobiles in the United States and 
Canada was below the output for both 
the preceding month and the same 


ment made public Nov. 24 by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The survey shows that the factory 
sales of taxicabs, although only a smail 
percentage of the total production of the 
industry, was the largest since March. 
The Bureau’s statement follows in fuli 
text: 

October factory sales of automobiles 
in the United States, as reported to the 
Bureau of the Census, consisted of 150,- 
044 vehicles, of which 112,209 were pas- 


pointed a committee to study existing | 


pri- 


seemed, that the excellent results now | 


Al 


|ment discussed—emphasizing their rela- | 


The conditions through which we have 
|been passing have put to a severe test 
jand have created grave temptations to 


Speaking before the Conference of | producers to depart from the simplified! mistice Day, Nov. 


| practice recommendations. In a few 
|industries the departures have resulted 
jin a rather general disregard of sched- 
jules. No doubt these abnormal condi- 
tions are only temporary. 

Our joint problem at this time is: 


ignore the values of waste eliminating | First, to organize an intensive effort to} wi]] need your active he 


|secure consumer observance of simpli- 


| fied practice recommendations. His is 


His ad-| the important support to enlist at this! 


|time. The purchases of a single com- 
recommendations; second, to study and 
apply all the appropriate services of the 
jdepartment to the broad problems of 
waste elimination; third, to organize to 
| restore adherence to and accelerate in- 
jterest in simplified practice as soon as 
|conditions are favorable to such an ac- 
complishment. Efforts should be made 
|to emphasize the benefits of simplified 
| practice to other groups who may not 
jas yet fully appreciate the benefits to 
|be derived from this waste elimination 
| program. 


Suggestions for Projects 


\Continue at Even Rate 

You will ke gratified to know that sug- 
jgestions for new simpiification projects 
/continue to come in month by month at 
an even rate. None of the past activi- 
|ties of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
‘tice should be curtailed, but perhaps it 
|would be possible for industry to make 
|greater use of the resources of the De- 
| partment. Y 
It has certain suggestions to offer 
| which we believe will coordinate and 
| strengthen our joint activities. When the 
| plan is set before you in detail, I hope 
| you will suggest ways of applying it to 
[the specific problems which will be dis- 
cussed. If the plan does not appeal to 
you, your combined experience will 
readily suggest appropriate changes. 

There is a noticeable increasing trend 
| toward the application of simplified prac- 
| tice to cut down distribution wastes. 
Most of you are familiar with recom- 
| mendation covering skid platforms used 
| in the interplant shipment of goods. You 
|may not, however, have heard of the 
survey conducted by the division last 
| Spring to study department store wrap- 
ping and packing methods. This work 
was undertaken at the request of the 
' National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
As a result the division has furnished 
the association’s committee with data 
| collected during a four months’ survey 
covering the actual practice in 34 depart- 
ment stores. These stores, representing 
an aggregate sale volume of nearly 
| $600,000,000 a year, were selected so as 
to give a wide range of local conditions. 
In addition to specialty dry goods stores, 
and large and small department stores, 
| there was included one organization do- 
ing an extensive mail order business. 
The survey covered methods and sup- 
plies used for both ordinary and giit 
wrapping. Of the nine types of packing 
supplies surveyed, seven are now being 
studied with a view to greatly reducing 
| the existing variety. It has been reported 
that there are more than 6,000 depart- 
ment stores in the United States, exclu- 
sive of specialty stores, doing an annual 
business of approximately $6,500,000,- 
000. Each year these stores buy wrap- 
ping and packing supplies valued at more 
than $25,000,000 to which must be added 
'the labor and other costs of distributing 
|almost 3,000,000,000 packages. The 
estimated potential savings to depart- 
|}ment stores through this simplificetion 
| program is about $10,000,000 a year. 

You are aware that nearly all of the 
earlier simplified practice recommenda- 
tions originated with producers and were 
brought to the distributors and con- 
; sumers through the division’s coopera- 
| tion. The special significance of this 
latest project lies in the fact that it 
was initiated and is being carried out 
by the users of the supplies. 
| The division of simplified practice 
has set up. recently a special promo- 
| tion and adherence section about which 
| you will hear ‘more as these ‘sessions 
continue. This unit is doing work that 





'Automobile Production for October 
Less Than for Same Period Last Y ear 


Factory Sales of Taxicabs Highest Since March, Survey 
Of Industry in United States and Canada Shows 


in September, and 380,017 vehicles in| 


| October, 1929. 
| The table below is based on figures 


|month last year, according to a state-, received from 144 manufacturers in the 


| United States for recent months, 42 mak- 
ing passenger cars and 113 making 
| trucks (11 making both passenger cars 
jand trucks), Figures for passenger 
cars include only those designed as pleas- 
| ure vehicles, while the taxicabs reported 
‘are those built specifically for that pur- 
pose, pleasure. cars later converted to 
commercial use not being reported as 
taxicabs. Figures for trucks inciude 


| ambulances, funeral cars, fire apparatus, | 


street sweepers and busses. Canadian 


mated at 1,352,600 net tons, a decrease 
of 260,000 tons, or 16.1 per cent, from 
the output in the preceding week. Ar- 
11, is observed as a 
holiday in the anthracite region. 
duction during the week in 1929 corre- 
sponding with that of Nov. 15 amounted 
' to 1,281,000 tons. 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Orc hinan nnn ne erttntr neon 
e r Ip if it is to 
reach its maximum of effectiveness. 
At the close of tnese general sessions 
| chairman 


| so ‘desire. 
We are particularly fortunate in hav- 


jing been able to persuade Mr. A. W.}| 


| Shaw to come from Chicago to preside 
‘at this conference. He peeds no intro- 
duction. You all know that as chair- 
!man of the Commercial Economy Board 
a 
tion division of the War Industries 
Board he was one of a small group of 
men who first applied the principle of 
simplification on a large scale. He and 
|his coworkers in the time of: national 
emergency proved the practicability of 
| this economi¢ doctrine. Mr. Shaw has 
/retained his interest in waste elimina- 
|tion, and as a member of the division’s 
;planning committee has cooperated 
| with the Department and greatly helped 
jin carrying on this wor. 


} 


Again, 
Genera 
utilized 


of value 


rolet is 
offering 


nating 


$$ KS ES 


Pro- | 


an opportunity will be afforded to the| 
( p : wae interested in allied products| 
in the issue of Nov. 25, follows in ful]|Pany frequently influence a score Of} to héld section or group meetings if they 


nd later as chairman of the conserva- | 


|some countries in which there has been 
la gain in activity, the Department of 
Commerce stated Nov. 25 in a summary 
‘of foreign conditions. 

Optimism has developed in Brazil over 
|the outlook for the future; some busi- 
nesses have improved seasonally in 
;Chile; there has been improvement in 
Venezuela, and Jamaica presents a con- 
trast to the other countries in that con- 
ditions have improved to about normal, 
ithe Department seid. Some strengthen- 
ing factors were noted in the I’ar East, 
but European countries showed no par- 
ticular gains. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Business in most Latin American coun- 
|tries continues exceptionally dull with 
only a few hopeful indications. The only 
change for the better in Brazil is con- 
siderable optimism regarding future im- 
provement. In Chile, a few lines of busi- 
jness have reacted slightly to seasonal 
stimuli. There has been no further gain 
in Ecuedor but the situation has main- 
tained the slight improvement recorded 
in October. 


| conditions there. Jamaica presents a con- 
trast to the rest of Latin America, in 
that the trend of business continued up- 


vard during November and the general | 


cutlook is favorable, conditions 
/now practically normal. 


Viewing the Far East as a 


being 


whole, 


The new coffee crop in Ven- | 
ezuela has somewhat improved business | 


| entirely absent in certain countries. 
; Japanese conditions are uniformly dull, 


| but little difficulty over year-end settle- | 


| ments is anticipated. Several areas in 
| China show moderate improvement, with 
;the. general tone considerably more 
| hopeful. Rice crop prospects are favor- 
|able in both Siem and Indo-China, but 
|this factor is offset by the large quanti- 
, ties of unsold rice on hand. Steady re- 
duction of merchandise stocks in Brit- 
jish Malaya is producing moderate op- 
|timism there, and an upward tendency 
jis also noticeable in the Netherland East 
|Indies, owing to slight price gains in 
|export commodities. 
jand price of the leading export com- 
|modities in the Philippines is stronger 
and business In imported textiles has 
improved slightly. There is no appar- 
|ent easing of depressed conditions in 
| Australia and New Zealand, although 
agricultural conditions in Australia are 
excclient. 
European countries show no particu- 
jlar improvement, but trade returns for 
| Sweden, covering nine months of 1930, 


show that the position of that country | 


jis relatively strong, with value ‘declines 
considerably smaller than the fall in 
price levels. Canadian manufacturing 
and trade continue slack, with business 


ing starched, while: shrinkage is re- 
duced to a minimum. Beiore being sube 
jected to the dye, the cloth is mercerized, 
which adds gveaiiy to its appearance. 
The cost of this cloth is less than simi- 
lar cloth of the olive drab color. 

With a view of making an extended 
and piactical service test of this khaki 
cioth bevore its finai standardization for 
tne Army, the Secretary of War ap- 
proved oi the manutacture of the nec- - 
essary quantity of uniforms made of 
this cloth to distribute to the field for 
actual test. This test was made and the 
reports have been received from which 
it has been determined that the test 
demonstrated the superiority of this 


|cloth, and the recommendation of the 
| Quartermaster General that the new cot- 
The demand for| 


ton khaki cloth be adopted as the stand- 
ard for the Army jas been approved 
by the Secretary of War. 

Under this authority the Quartermas- 
ter General, Maj. Gen. John L. DeWitt, 
has taken steps to procure the material 
and manufacture 165,000 uniforms, for 
which funds are available and which 
will be utilized at once as part of the 
policy of the Government to apply such 
expenditure in the interest of unem- 
ployment. These uniforms, which will 
have coats of the roll-collar style, will, 
it is contemplated, be worn by men on 
pass, at ceremonies, and on special oc- 
casions only. The details of the distri- 


| bution of these uniforms have n 
gererally depressed by low wheat prices. | on 


been determined. 
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THE GREAT 


Fine-car distinction and quality 


in the new Chevrolet Six 


Chevrolet and 
I Motors have 
their combined 


resources to establish a 
new and higher standard 


for the American 


motor car. 


A new six-cylinder Chev- 


now on display, 
fine-car distinc- 


tion and quality certain 
toappeal to every discrimi- 


buyer. For the 


new Chevrolet represents a 
type of economical trans- 
portation that America has long anticipated 
—a low-priced six styled with such striking 
talent and good taste, so smartly beautiful 
and complete in its perfection of detail, so 
advanced and refined mechanically that you 
will immediately recognize it as the Great 
American Value. 


This great value is the outcome of four 


basic Chevrolet advantages: (1) The 


savings of volume production in 
nineteen great modern plants. (2) The 
economies 


Read over these new low prices. 


which result when raw 


AT 


Front slew of the new Chevrolet Sport Coupe 


Hie Taco) 0 hae 


NEW LOW PRICES 


Know how very 


materials are 


AMERICAN VALUE 


purchased 


in vast quantities. (3) The 
benefits of continuous re- 
search in General Motors 
laboratories and on the 
General Motors Proving 
Ground. And (4) the close 


association with 


the 


Fisher Body Corporation 
who, this year, have sur- 


paseed all their previous 


achievements 


in coach- 


craft by developing bodies 
of outstanding quality, 


refinement and value. 


These basic advantages have made it pos- 
sible to build a finer car at lower cost. They 
have enabled Chevrolet to offer important 
‘ improvements throughout the new Chevrolet 
Six—to give it a longer wheelbase—greater 
roominess and comfort—strikingly smarter 
style—impressive new luxury—more thor- 
oughly satisfactory performance—greater 

dependability—and to pass on these 


of low prices! 


bodies by Fisher. Ride in the car. 


[te savings of efficient manufacturing 
to the Chevrolet buyer in the form 


Drive it! A few 


senger cars, 37,244 trucks, and 591 taxi-| figures are supplied by the Dominion | 


little it costs to own the Bigger and Better Chevrolet 
Six. Come in today and give this new automobile a 
thorough inspection. Study the many refinements 
and new appointments introduced in the distinctive 


minutes’ experience will convince you that the new 
Chevrolet Six is a new and finer type of economical 
transportation—a quality automobile that you will 
surely want to own. The Great American Value! 


cabs, as compared with 216,877 vehicles 


Total 
401,037 
466,418 
585,455 
621,910 
604,691 
545,932 
500,840 
498,628 


Ca 
January 
February 





Columbia, S. C., Nov. 25.—D. C. John- | 
son, manager of the Highland Park 
Cotton Oil Co., Rockhill, took the wit- | 
ness stand when the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission inquiry into the cottonseed in-| 
dustry, was resumed here today after a} 
week-end recess. The inquiry is being| 
conducted under authority of a resolu-| 
tion adopted by the United States! 
Senate. 

Mr. Johnson testified that his mill! 
bought 15 per cent of its seed through! 
its ginneries, 75 per cent through inde- | 
pendent buyers, and 10 per cent through 
commission buyers. His mill, he said, 
stored seed on condition that seller must | 
eall for settlement 30 days before the} 
mill completes its crush. He saw no 
disadvantage to his mill from the stor- 
age idea and little advantage to the 
si y except the speculative feature, he | 


jfted!. ' 


September 
October 


415,912 
380,017 

. 5,020,840 
217,573 
120,007 


Total (10 months) ... 
November 
December .... 


345,545 
404,063 
511,577 
535,878 
514,863 
451,371 
424,944 
440,780 
363,471 
318,462 
4,310,954 
167,846 
91,011 


' Bureau of Statistics, 


+ 
-———— United States——_-—__——_, 


Trucks 
4,337 
5,703 
7,788 
7,509 
6,430 
4,981 
3,861 
3,177 
3,107 
5,548 


———- Canada 
Total Cars 
21,501 17,164 
31,287 25,384 
40,621 32,833 
41,901 34,392 
31,559 25,129 
21,492 16,511 
17,461 13,600 
14,214 =11,037 
13,817 10,710 
14,523 8,975 

248,376 195,936 

9,424 7,137 

5,495 4,426 


*Taxi- 
cabs 
2,064 
2,108 
2,079 
1,686 
1,318 
1,378 
1,054 
1,040 

865 
868 


14,460 


Trucks 
53,428 
60,247 
71,799 
84,346 
88,510 
93,183 
74,842 
56,808 
51,576 
60,687 

695,426 
48,081 
27,513 


rs 


52,441 
2,287 


1,069 





Total (year) 5,358,420 


1930 
January .... 
February 
March 
April 


275,374 
346,940 
401,313 
443,038 
417,406 
535,477 
262,364 
7223,036 
7216,877 
150,044 


June 

July 
August .. 
September 
October 


Total (10 months) . 3,071,869 


4,569,811 
ae 


236,145 
296,461 
335,720 
374,913 


362,522 


187,037 
#175,311 
112,209 


2,592,022 


263,295 


771,020 207,498 


55,797 


38,657 
49,457 
64,204 
67,560 
54,370 
45,773 
39,664 
735,748 
441,157 
37,244 


10,388 
15,548 
20,730 
24,257 
24,672 
15,090 
10,188 

9,792 

7,957 


4,541 


8,856 
13,021 
17,165 
20,872 
21,251 
12,194 
8,556 
6,946 
5,623 
3,206 


1,532 
2,527 
3,565 
3,385 
3,421 
2,896 
1,682 
2,846 
2,334 
1,335 


25,473 


473,834 6,013 143,163 117,690 


“Includes only factory-built taxicabs, and not private passenger cars converted into 


cles for hi 
tRevised. 


vehi re. 


The 
Phaeton 


The 
Roadster 


Sport Roadster 
with rumble seat. 


The 
Coach 


Standard 


510 


Standard Five- 
Window Coupe. . 


Sport Coupe 


with rumble seat . 


Standard 
Sedan 


Special 
Sedan ... 


345 ak 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 
Chevrolet Trucks from $355 to 8695 


All prices f. 0. b 


IT’S WISE TO 


. Flint, Michigan 


| 


CHOOSE A SIX 


ee 


‘375 
*635 
‘650 
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v. 
Wim J. STRATTON, SECRETARY OF; 
STATE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. | 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 6. 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of Ap-) 
peals for the Seventh Circuit. 

“Bayarp Lacey Catron, Assistant Attor- 
mney General of Illinois (OscAR E. | 
CARLSTROM, Attorney General of Illi- | 
nois, with him on the brief), for ap- | 
pellant; JosiaH WHITNEL (J. R. TUR- | 
NEY; CARTER, JONES & TURNEY, and H. 
L. BROWNING, with him on the brief) 
for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 24, 1980 | 

Mr. Chief Justice HuGHes delivered | 
the opinion of the court. 

This suit was brought on July 21,| 
1927, by St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company to restrain the enforcement of 
a statute of the State of Illinois (Gen- 
eral Corporation Act, section 107), pro- 
viding for the payment of a minimum 
franchise tax, upon the ground that the 
statute as applied to the complainant vio- | 
lated the commerce clause, and the due | 
process and equal protection clauses, of 
the Federal Constitution. The bill of | 
complaint prayed for both a preliminary | 
and a permanent injunction against the 
defendant, Secretary of State of Illinois, 
from instituting any proceedings to as- 
sess the tax or to enforce any of the 
prohibitions or penalties prescribed in 
case of refusa! to pay. 

On July 22, 1927, the complainant | 
made a motion for a temporary restrain- 
ing order-in accordance with the prayer 
of the bill.. On the same day, District 
Judge FitzHenry entered an order en- 
joining the defendant from revoking the 
complainant’s certificate of authority, 
from hindering the complainant in trans- 
acting its business in the State of IIli- 
nois, and from taking any steps for the 
enforcement of penalties, pending the 
determination of the application for an 
interlocutory injunction. While this or- 
der was in force, the defendant, on Nov. 
4, 1927, moved to dismiss the bill for 
want of equity. This motion was heard 
and granted by District Judge FitzHenry, 
sitting alone, and on June 7, 1928, he 
entered a decree dismissing the bill and 
dissolving the restraining order. 27 Fed. 
(2d) 1005. 


Circuit Court of Appeals 
Held Tax to Be Invalid 


On an appeal by the complainant from 
this decree, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, holding the statute, which laid the | 
tax, to be invalid under the Federal Con- 
stitution, reversed the decree and re- 
manded the cause with directions to en- 
ter a decree in accordance with the views 
expressed in its opinion. 30 Fed. (2d) 
322. A petition for a rehearing was de- 
nied, and from the decree of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals the present appeal is 
taken. 

The question is thus necessarily pre- 
sented, although not raised by the par- 
ties, with respect to the validity of the 
decree entered in the District Court, and 
the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to entertain the appeal from 
that decree, in the light of section 266 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C.,, 
Tit. 28. sec. 380). The statute provides 
that no interlocutory injunction, re- 
straining the action of any officer of a 
State in the enforcement of a statute 
of the State, or of an order made by an 
administrative board or commission pur- 
suant to a State statute, shall be granted 
by any Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, or by any District 
Court, or by any judge thereof, or by 
any circuit judge acting as district 
judge, upon the ground of the unconsti- 
tutionality of the statute, unless the ap- 
plicatiof® for the injunction shall be 
heard and determined by three judges. 
When the application for such an injunc- 
tion is presented to a justice or judge, 
he must immediately call to his assistance 
two other judges, as stated, but if he 
is of opinion that irreparable loss may 
otherwise result to the compiainant, he 
may grant a temporary restraining order 
which is to remain in force only until 





the hearing and determination of the ap-) 


plication for an interlocutory injunction 
upon prescribed notice. An appeal may 
be taken to this court from the order 
granting or denying, after notice and 
hearing, an interlocutory injunction in 
such case. By the amendment of Feb. 
13, 1925 (43 Stat. 938), the provision 
with respect to the presence of three 
judges was made to apply also to the 
final hearing in such suit in the District 
Court and from the final decree, grant- 
ing or denying a permanent injunction, 
a direct appeal lies to this court. J 

The decisions of this court require the 
following conclusions as to the purpose 
and effect of the statute. 

First. By the statute in its original 
form, the Congress sought to make in- 
terference by interlocutory injunction 
with the enforcement of State legisia- 
tion a matter for the adequate hearing 
and full deliberation which the presence 
of a court composed of three judges, as 
provided by the statute, was likely to 
secure. Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company y. Public Service Com- 
mission, 260 U, S, 212, 216. The gravity 
of this class of cases was recognized and 
it was sought to minimize the delay 
incident to a review upon appeal from 
an order granting or denying an inter- 
locutory injunction. Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway Company vy. Kendall, 266 
U. S. 94, 97; Moore v. Fidelity & De- 
posit Company, 272 U. S. 317, 321: Ex 
parte Collins, 277 U. S. 565, 567. These 
purposes were not altered by the amend- 
ment of the statute, which was designed 
to end the anomalous situation in which 
a single judge might reconsider and de- 


cide questions already passed upon by) 


three judges on the application for an 
interlocutory injunction. Patterson §v. 
tle Gos Company, 271 U. S. 181 
36; Smith v. Wilson, 278 U. 8S. $ 

890, 391. a 


Statute Applies Only 
On Substantial Claims 
Second. The statute applies only where 


there is a substantial claim of invalidity 
under the Federal Constitution and 
where an application for an interlocutory 
injunction, for -the purposes contem- 
plated by the statute, is made and 


pressed. Ex parte Buder, 271 U. S. 461, 
463, 467; Ex parte Hobbs, 280 U. S. 
168, 172. The complainant has an elec- 
tion. If an interlocutory injunction is 











Involving Illinois Minimum Fran- 
chise Tax Based on Prior Adjudication by 
Single District Judge Ruled Improper 








6. CHUB 2948) 
mpreme Court Orders Dismissal 


Of Appeal for Lack of Jurisdiction 








not sought, a single judge may hear and 
determine the case, and an appeal from 
the final decree, will lie to the circuit 
court of appeals. Judicial Code, sec- 
tion 128, U. S., title 28, section 225; Ex 
parte Buder, supra; Moore Fidelity 
& Deposit Company, supra; Smith v. 
Wilson, supra. 

Third. If an application for an inter- 
locutory injunction is made and pressed 
to restrain the enforcement of a State 
statute, or of an administrative order 
made pursuant to a State statute, upon 
the ground that such enforcement would 
be in violation of the Federai Constitu- 
tion, a single judge has no jurisdiction 
to entertain a motion to dismiss the bill 
on the merits. He is as much without 
power to dismiss the bill on the merits, 
as he would be to grant either an in- 
terlocutory or a permanent injunction. 
His authority is strictly limited to grant- 
ing, upon proper cause being shown, a 
temporary restraining order to be ef- 
fective only pending the determination 
of the application for an interlocutory in- 
junction. Upon making such an order, | 
it is his duty immediately to call two} 
other judges, as the statute directs, to} 
assist him in hearing and determining | 
that application. Ex parte Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company, 280 U. S. 142, 
144. 

Fourth. If a single judge, thus acting 
without jurisdiction, undertakes to enter} 
an order granting an interlocutory in-| 
junction or a final decree, either dis- 
missing the bill on the merits or grant- 
ing a permanent injunction, no appeal 


ve 


| lies from such an order or decree to this | 


court, as the statute plainly contem- | 
plates such a direct appeul onl~ in the} 
case of an order or decree entered by a} 
court composed of three judges in ac- 


| cordance with the statutory requirement. | 


Nor does an appeal lie to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals from an order or de- 
cree thus entered by a district judge 
without authority, for to sustain a review 
upon such an appeal would defeat the 
purpose of the statute by substituting a/ 
decree by a single judge and an appeal | 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for a| 
decree by three judges and - direct ap-| 
peal to this court. | 

Accordingly, where a court of three} 
judges should have~been convened, and 
was not, this court may issue a writ of 
mandamus to vacate the order or decree 
entered by the district judge and di- 
recting him, or such other judge as may 
entertain the proceeding, to call to his 
aid two other judges for t.é hearing and 
determination of the application for an 
interlocutory injunction. Ex parte Metro- 
politan Water Company, 220 U. S. 539; 
Ex parte Northern Pacific Railway Com- | 
pany, supra.* This remedy would not be 
available if there were a remedy by ap- 
peal. Ex parte Harding, 219 U. S. 363; 
Ex parte Metropolitan Water Company, 
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Summary of Opinions Published in Full Text 
In This Issue 


Appeal—Stay of proceedings—Enforcement of divisions of joint rates— 

In a suit by railroad companies to set aside an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prescribing divisions of joint rates, the court on dismissing 
the bill had authority, in its discrimination, to stay the enforcement of the 
prescribed divisions pending appeal, on the ground that the questions raised 
were novel and doubtful—-Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway et al. v. 
United States et al.; United States et al. v. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
Railway Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U.S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 1930. 





’ 
Constitutional law—Due process of law—Division of joint rates— 

Divisions of joint rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Cornmission 
held not in violation of a railroad company’s rights under the due process clause 
of the Fifth Amendment, in the absence of an allegation and evidence that the 
divisions would not yield operating expenses chargeable to the service covered 

lus reasonable return on property value fairly attributable to that service.— 

eaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway et al. v. United States et al.; United 
States et al. v. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co. (Sup. Ct. U. 8.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 1930. 





. 


Courts—Federal courts—Statutory three-judge court—Mandamus to require 
judge to call other judges—Vacating of order or decree— 


Where a court of three judges was not convened on an application for an 
interlocutory injunction to restrain the enforcement of a State statute or an 
order of a State administrative board or commission, as required by the Judi- 
cial Code, the Supreme Court may issue a writ of mandamus to vacate the order 
or the decree of the single judge and to direct him, or such other judge as 
may entertain the proceeding, to call to his aid two other judges for the hearing 
and determination of the application.—Stratton, Secretary of State, v. St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 1930, 





Courts—Federal eéurts—Statutory three-judge court—Appeal from order or 
decree of single judge— 

Where a district court judge, on an application for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion against the enforcement of a State statute or an order of a State adminis- 


‘trative board or commission on the ground that the enforcement of the statute 


or the order would violate the Federal Constitution, does not call two other 
judges to sit with him as a three-judge court, as required by the Judicial Code, 
his order granting the interlocutory injunction, or his,final decree dismissing 
the bill on the merits or granting a permanent injunction, is not appealable, 
either to the Circuit Court of Appeals, or directly to the Supreme Court under 
provisions of tht code for a direct appeal from the order or the decree of a 
three-judge court.—Stratton, Secretary of State, v. St- Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 1930. 





Courts—Federal courts—Statutory three-judge court—Dismissal of bill by single 
judge— , 

On‘an application for an interlocutory injunction against the enforcement of 
a State statute or an order of a State administrative board or commission on 
the ground that the enforcement of the statute or order would violate the 
Federal Consitution, a single judge has no jurisdiction to entertain a motion 
to dismiss the bill on the merits, since the provisions of the Judicial Code for 
a three-judge court, on such an application, is as applicable to the dismissal, 
of the bill as to the granting of the injunction.—Stratton, Secretary of State, v. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U.S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 
1930. 





Courts—Federal courts—Statutory three-judge court—Hearing by single judge 
in absence of application for interlocutory injunction— 

A district court judge to whom an application is made for an injunction against 
the enforcement of a State statute, or an order of a State administrative board 
or commission, on the ground that the statute or order violates the. Federal 
Consitution, may hear and determine the case or dismiss the bill on the merits, 
without calling two other judges to sit with him as a three-judge court, under 
the provisions of the Judicial Code, where there is no application for an inter- 
locutory injunction.—Stratton, Secretary of State, v. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 1930. 





Courts—Federal courts—Statutory three-judge court—Substantial claim of in- 
validity of State statute or order of board— 

The provisions of the Federal Judicial Code prohibiting a district court judge 
from passing on an application for an interlocutory injunction against the en- 
forcement of a State statute or an order of a State administrative board or 


supra; Ex parte Park Square Automo-| commission on the ground that it violates the Federal Constitution, and re- 


bile Station, 244 U. S. 412, 415; Ex parte | 
Slater, 246 U. S. 128; Ex parte Tiffany, 
252 U. S. 32, 37; Ex parte Riddle, 255 U. 
> bag Maryland v. So 2r (No. 1), 270 


No Appeal Lay to 
Appellate Court 


Fifth. It follows that, in the present 
case, no appeal lay to the Cireuit Court 
ot Appeais, and that court should have 
dismissed the appeal for want of juris- 
diction. The bill prayed for a prelimi- 
nary, as well as for a permanent, injunc- 
tion, On filing the bill the complainant 
at once moved for a temporary restrain- |, 
ing order in accordance with the prayer | 
of the bill. The order granted by the 
district judge recited that the complain-' 
ant sought a temporary restraining or- | 
der pending a hearing on an application | 
for an interlocutory or preliminary in- 
junction, and the order enjoined the en- 
forcement of a State statute until the; 
consideration and determination of that 
application. The application to restrain 
the enforcement of the State statute 
pending the suit, was manifestly not 
withdrawn but was continuously pressed 
in order to avoid the prohibitions and| 
penalties imposed by the State law in 
case the tax in question was not paid. 
The district judge, on granting the tem- 
porary restraining order, failed to call 
in two other judges to aid him in hear- 
ing and determining the application for 
the interlocutory injunction, and the re- 
straining order was permitted to operate 
as an interlocutory injunction for sev- 
eral months and until the determination 
of the motion to dismiss the bill on the 
merits, 

The-requirement of the statute has 
regard to substance and not to form. 


‘It matters not whether the injunction is 


called preiiminary or interlocutory or 
is styled a temporary restraining order, 
if it is granted to restrain the enforce- 
ment of State legislation and is con-| 
tinued in force until the hearing on the 
merits, without such restraint pending} 
the suit being made the subject of con- 
sideration and determination by three 
judges, as the statute requires. The 
temporary restraining order which the | 
district judge, acting alone, could grant | 
is only to maintain the status quo, on| 
proper cause being shown, for such time 
as may be necessary to obtain a deci- 
sion upon the application for an inter- 
locutory injunction by a court of three 
judges, which is to be immediately con- 
vened, 

As the proceeding in this suit fell 
within the provision of the statute and 
the district judge had no jurisdiction to | 
hear the motion to dismiss the bill on 
the merits, the consent of the parties 
could not give validity to the decree or 
confer jurisdiction upon the Circuit 
Court of Appeals to entertain an appeal | 
therefrom. United States v. Emholt, 
105 U. S. 414, 416; Parker v. Ormsby, 
141 U. S. 81, 86; Perez v. Fernandez, 
202 U. S. 80, 100; 443 Cans of Egg 
Product, 226 U. S. 172, 184; Exporters 
v. Butterworth-Judson Company, 258 
U. S. 365, 369. 

The remedy by mandamus to vacate | 
| the decree and to require the district | 
| judge to call to his assistance two other | 
judges, as directed by the statute, to | 
hear the application for an interlocutory 
injynetion, is sti!l available. I is not 
necessary, however, that formal applica- 
tion should be made for such a writ, as 


| 





*The Act of Oct. 22, 1913, ¢. 32, 38 Stat. 
208, 220, U. S. S., Tit. 28, sec. 47, and section 
266 of the Judicial Code, U. S. C., Tit. 28, 


sec, 380, are in pari materia (Virginian 
Railway Co. v. United States, 272 U. S. 
658, 671, 672), and this court may also issue 


a writ of mandamus to the District Judge 


| take the action which the writ, if issued, | 





to require the performance of the statutory 
| duty under the former Act. Ex parte Atlan- 
itic Coast Line R Co., 279 U. S. 822, 


quiring the judge to whom the application is made to call in two other judges 
for a hearing and a determination by a three-judge court, are applicable only 
where the claim of invalidity is substantial—Stratton, Secretary of State, v. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U.S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 
1930. 





Interstate Commerce Commission—Division of joint rates—Consideration of con- 
dition of each railroad company— 

The Interstate Commission in prescribing divisions of joint rates must con- 
sider the condition of each carrier, including its earnings and the extent to which 
the divisions will affect the return on its property, but need fiot, under all cir- 
cumstances, take specific evidence as to each rate of every carrier, and may, 
when considering divisions of numerous joint rates applicable to traffic passing 
through gateways between different territories, make the required determina- 
tions and establish the bases for divisions between groups of carriers in the 
respective territories upon evidence which it reasonably may deem typical, 
and such evidence may have sufficient probative weight to justify the neces- 
sary findings and the order in respect of each rate, since such evidence may 
disclose the facts necessary to enable the Commission duly to consider the 
divisions of each joint rate to be received by every carrier.—Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Railway et al. v. United States et al.; United States et al. 
v. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 1930. 5 





Interstate Commerce Commission—Division of joint rates—Sufficiency of evidence 
to sustain order— 

The evidence before the Interstate Commerce Commission in proceedings to 
change the divisions of joint rates between western trunk line railroads and 
southwestern railroads was sufficient to sustain the order prescribing the divi- 
sions as against the contention of the southwestern lines that the order was 
based solely upon a comparison of average conditions of widely dissimilar car- 
riers comprising each group.—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway et al. 
v. United States et al.; United States et al. v. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
Railway Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 1930. 





Interstate Commerce Commission—Division of joint rates—Estoppel to attack 
averages or groups adopted by Commission— 

Railroad companies were not estopped from assailing the averages or groups 
adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in prescribing divisions of 
joint rates by reason of the fact that they presented evidence to the Commis- 
sion on a group basis and did not object to the use of averages in their petition 
for a rehearing.—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway et al. v. United 
States et al.; United States et al. v. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway 
Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—V U.S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 1930. 





Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders—Statement of facts and reasons for 
determination— 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission prescribing the divisions of 
joint rates should report the facts specifically and state the reasons for its 
determination.—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway et al. v. United States 
et al.; United States et al. v. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2948, Nov. 26, 1930. 





Taxation 


Accounting—Tax period—Deductions—Munition manufacturers’ tax for 1916— . 


1916 Act— 

Where the taxpayer’s books and returns were on the accrual basis as indicated 
by the use of inventories and the inclusion in the returns of accrual items of 
receipts and disbursements, the munition manufacturers’ tax for 1916 should have 
been deducted from the 1916 income and not from the 1917 income, although paid 
in the latter year.—Aluminum Castings Co. v. Routzahn. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2949, Nov. 26, 1930, : 





Estate tax—Gross estate—Real estate in Missouri—1918 Act— 

Since real property in the State of Missouri was not subject to both the pay- 
ment of charges against the estate and the expenses of its administration, such 
property should not have been included in the measure of the gross estate for 
purposes of computing the Federal estate tax under the 1918 Act—Crooks v. 
Harrelson. (Sup. Ct. U. 8.)—V U.S. Daily, 2949, Nov. 26, 1930. 





Statutes—Construction—Meaning of language—Where literal meaning might 
lead to absurd results— 

The literal meaning of a statute should not be rejected as leading to absurd 
results, and a construction adopted in harmony with what is thought to be the 
spirit and purpose of the law in order to give effect to the intent of the legisla- 
ture, unless the absurdity is so gross as to shock the general moral or common 
sense; and there must be something to make plain the intent of the legislature 
that the letter of the statute is not to prevail—Crooks v. Harrelson. (Sup. Ct. 
U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2949, Nov. 26, 1930. 





the district judge may now proceed to | court for want of jurisdiction. 


would require. 
When it appears, on an appeal to this 





States, supra; Carolina Glass Compan 


court from a decree of the Circuit Court|v. South Carolina, 240 U. S. 305, 318; 
City of New York v. Consolidated Gas 
Company, 253 U. S. 219, 221; The Carlo 


of Appeals, that the latter court has 
acted without jurisdiction in entertain- 
ing the appeal from the District Court, 
the appropriate action of this court is to 
reverse the decree of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals and to remand the case with 
directions to dismiss the appeal to that 





Poma, 255 U, S. 219, 221. 


court for want of jurisdiction. 
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BEAUMONT, Sour LAKE & WESTERN Ry. 
Co. ET AL. 


v. 
UNITED STATES, INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION ET AL. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 44 and 45. 

Appeals from the District Court for the 

Western District of Missouri. 

F. H. Moore and SAMUEL W. Moore (W. 
E. Davis, E. T. MILuer, M. G. Ros- 
ERTS, J. R. Bett, G. H. Muckupy, H. 
H. Larimore, C. S, BurcG, J. R. Tur- 
NEY and ROBERT THOMPSON with them 
on the brief) for appellants; E. M. 
Remy (DANIEL W. KNOWLTON with 
him on the brief) for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; FRANK 
TowneR (Sitas H. StTrRAwnN, P. F. 
Gautt, K. F. Burcess, RALPH M. 
Suaw, J. CARTER Fort, G. M. SwANn- 
strom, A. H. Lossow, K. L. RicHMOND, 
L. H. STRASSER with him on the brief) 
for Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. et al. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 24, 1930 

Mr. Justice BUTLER delivered the opin- 
1on of the court. 

This is a suit brought in the District 
Court for the Western District of Mis- 
souri by appellants, carriers in south- 
western territory, against the United 
States to annul and set aside an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
prescribing divisions of joint rates ap- 
| plicable to certain freight traffic between 
points in that territory and points in 
western trunk line territory or via west- 
| ern lines to and from points in eastern 
| territory. The Commission and certain 
western trunk line carriers intervened. 
The case was tried before a court of three 
judges. 28 U. S. C. sec.-A7. It sus- 
tained the order and dismissed the pe- 








—s 36 F. (2d) 789. The southwest-| The Commission found that divisions 
ern lines appealed. 28 U. S. C., sec.| for the future should be made as fol- 
345 (4). The court stayed the enforce-|jows: The joint rates applicable to 


ment of the prescribed divisions until 
determination here. The United States 
and Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
| pealed from that order. 

The Commission’s order complained | 
|of was made in proceedings, instituted 
| Oct. 8, 1923, by the Commission on its 
}own motion. Its report defines west- 
ern trunk line territory to include Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan, Illinois, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and that part of 
Missouri on and north of the main line 
of the Missouri Pacific between Kansas 
City and St. Louis; it defines the south- 
| western territory to include Texas, Ar- 
| kansas, Oklahoma, that part of Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi River, and 
|so much of Missouri as is south of the 
|above mentioned line of the Missouri 
| Pacific. 


| Commission Investigated 


| Reasonableness of Rate 


Twelve western trunk lines and 32 
southwestern lines were parties to this 
investigatioh. The former, carriers in 
| that territory having little or no mile- 
age in the Southwest, demanded in- 
creases and were by the Commission 
|called complainants; the latter, carriers 
}in the Southwest having little or no 
|mileage in the other territory, merely 
|sought to retain the existing divisions 
and were called defendants. The Santa 
Fe and the Rock Island, named as de-| 
|fendants, have important lines in both 
terrritories. The former regarded it-| 
|self as a southwestern carrier; the lat- 
|ter remained neutral. The investiga- 
tion .was as to the reasonableness of 
divisions of joint rates on freight traf-| 
fic between points on lines of respond-! 
|ents in Western Trunk Line Territory 
{moving through Kansas City or St.| 
| Louis in Missouri; East St. Louis, Cairo, | 
Gale or Thebes in Illinois, and of divi- 
sions of the joint rates accruing to re-| 
spondents on traffic moving through| 
{such gateways between such points in 
| Southwestern Territory and points in| 
| Eastern Territory that lie east of the 
ie Commie State line. 








The Commission made a report (148 
iI. C. C. 457) in which, among other 
| things, it found (p. 477): ; 
Existing divisins were established for 
the most part about 35 years ago and) 
|form to no logical or consistent basis. 
They are, considerably more favorable to 
the western trunk lines in case of oil and | 
{lumber than in case of other traffic. 
Transportation conditions have changed | 
| materially since most of the divisions 
| were established and the changes have 
| benefited the southwestern lines more 
| than they have those in the other group. 
| And the trend is distinctly.in favor of the 








former. In respect of density of traffic, 
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Commerce Commission. Upheld. 
In Order Dividing 


int Rates 


Jo 


Supreme Court Approves Adjustment of Freight Charges 
Between ‘Southwestern Carriers 
Western Trunk Lines 


and 


able in western trunk line territory, but 
conditions vary in different parts of that 
territory and are considerably more 
favorable in Illinois than in the other 
States included in that region and are 
progressively less favorable from east to 
west. The difference in transportation 
conditions is reflected in the level of 
rates in the two territories. It is not 
possible from the record to determine 
just what the average difference is but 
it appears to be greater than the differ- 
ence in average transportation condi- 
tions. This is particularly true of the 
class rates which are constructed upon 
somewhat different theories in the two 
territories and are in process of revision 
in the western trunk line territory. . The 
cost of operation per ton mile including 
all expenses, charges and a fair return 
on investment probably does not average 
as much as 20 per cent higher in the 
southwestern territory than in the other 
group. On the whole the financial condi- 
tion o? the Western trunk lines is not as 
good as that of the southwcstern lines. 


Certain Factors Unjust 


To Both Parties 


The report continues (p. 478): 

“The divisions here in issue are dealt 
with of record on a group basis. They 
are, in other words, the divisions ‘in the 
aggregate’ north and south of the gate- 
ways named, and no question is raised 
with respect to the divisions of individ- 
ual carriers. In our opinion the divi- 
sions in issue are not just, reasonable, 
and equitable. Many of them are unjust 
to defendants. To cure their defects, 
they must be readjusted upon a consist- 
ent basis which will as nearly as prac- 
ticable reflect, in the light of, all the 
facts of record, the differing conditions 
in the two territories.” 


traffic moving to or from points in Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin should be divided in 
the proportions that the first-class rate 
on the southwestern scale for the length 
of haul south of the gateway and 80 
per cent of such rate for the length of 
haul north of the gateway, respectively, 
bear to the total of such assumed rates. 
Similarly, the joint rates on.traffic to 
or from other points in western trunk 
line territory should be divided by taking 
for the northern haul 87 (instead of 80) 
per cent of such assumed rate. The 
western trunk lines’ share of joint rates 
applicable on the traffic to or from points 
in the territory east of the Il]linois-Indi- 
ana line should be determined in like 
manner on the basis of 80 per cent of the 
assumed rate for the northern haul and 
by deducting 10 cents from that portion. 
Where differentials are used in the con- 
struction of the joint rates, they should 
be deducted before prorating and added 
to the division accruing to the carriers 
in the region where they apply. These 
rules or formulas were made subject to 
some exceptions which need not be 
given, 

The report states that the assumed 
rates are intended to reflect general dif- 
ferences in transportation conditions. 
The factor of 80 per cent gives the 
southwestern carriers an advantage of 
25 per cent, and the use of 87 per cent 
makes a difference in their favor of 
about 15 per cent. The Commission 
found that complexity in the bases to be 
employed is not desirable, that the dif- 
ferentiation provided for would produce | 
sufficiently accurate and reasonable re- 
sults and that divisions made in the man- 
ner specified will for the future be just, 
reasonable and equitable. 


Railroad Wants Commission 
To Consider Specific Condition 


The southwestern lines presented a 
petition for rehearing which was de- 
nied. But the Commission made an ad- 
ditional report, 156 I. C. C, 94, and 
modified its findings as to joint rates 
applicable to traffic to and from points | 
in Illinois and Wisconsin or in the east- 
ern territory by changing the factor at- 
tributable to the haul north of the gate- 
ways othér than Kansas City from 80 
to 75 per cent of the assumed rate, and 
by increasing from 10 cents to 15 cents 
the amount to be deducted from the 
western lines’ proportion of joint rates 
applicable to and from points in east- 
ern territory. 

On the same day that it announced 
its second report, June 10, 1929, the 
Commission made the order. As to the 
joint rates in question, it directs that 
the “just, reasonable and equitable di- 
visions in the aggregate north and south 
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Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Nov. 25 ; 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr, Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But- 
ler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice 
Roberts. : 

John E. Walker of Washington, D. C.; 
John R. Parkiron, of Daytona Beach, 
Fla.; Wiliam L. Marbury Jr,, of Balti- 
more, Md.; John E. Lentz of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Herman Lewis Bennett of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and John S. Underwood of 
Denver, Colo., were admitted to practice. 

No. 20, Original. The State of Wyoming, 
complanant, v. The State of Colorado, Re- 
turn day for filing answer of the defendant 
postponed to Mar. 2 next, per stipulation 
of counsel. , 

No. 111. Go-Bart Importing Co., Philip 
D. Gowen et al., petitioners, v. The United 
States of America. Argued by Mr. Edward 
T. Colladay for the petitioners, and by Mr, 
Solicitor General Thacher for the respond- 
ent. 

No, 402. Thomas M. Wampler, appellant, 
v. E, Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden, 
etc., et al. Argument commenced by Mr, 
T. Morris Wampler for the appellant. The 
court declined to hear further argument. 

No. 10. The United States of America 
et al., appellants, v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific R. R. Co. Reargued 
by Mr. Assistant to the Attorney General 
O'Brian for the appellants, and by Mr. 
John W. Davis for the appellee. 

Adjourned until Nov. 26 at 12 o’clock 
when the day call will be: Nos. 19, 68, 20, 
21, 78, 22, 23, 231, 69 and 115. 








cordance with the findings and formulas 
above mentioned. Divisions made on 
the bases prescribed, while decreasing 
the western trunk lines’ shares on some 
shipments, will increase them on many 
more, and it is estimated that the order 
will operate to give those lines ol 
$3,000,000 annually, over and above wha 
would be yielded to them under existing 
divisions. This is much less than 1 per 
cent of the total freight operating rev- 
enues of the southwestern carriers. 

The appellants contend that the act 
requires the Commission to determine 
the divisions of each carrier upon a con- 
sideration of its own rights and needs, 
and does not authorize the Commission 
to base its order upon group conditions 
or upon average conditions in the group. 

Section 15 (6) provides that when- 
ever, after full hearing, the Commission 
is of opinion that divisions of joint rates 
are or will be unjust, unreasonable, in- 
equitable or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial as between parties thereto, the 
Commission shall by order prescribe the 
just, reasonable and equitable divisions 
thereof to be received by the several 
carriers. “In so prescribing and deter- 
mining the divisions of joint rates, fares 
and charges, the Commission shall give 
due consideration, among other things, 
to the efficiency with which the carriers 
concerned are operated, the amount of 
revenue required to pay their respective 
operating expenses, taxes, and a fair re- 
turn on their railway property held for 
and used _in the service of transporta- 
tion, and the importapce to the public 
of the transportation services of such 
carriers; and also whether any particu- 
lar participating carrier is an originat- 
ing, intermediate, or delivering line, and 
any other fact or circumstance which 
would ordinarily, without regard to the 
mileage haul, entitle one carrier to a 
greater or less proportion than another 
carrier of the joint rate, fare or 
charge.” 49 U. S. C., section 15 (6). 

The facts specified aboye and others 
necessarily or properly to be taken into 
‘account are to be considered having re- 
gard to the duty of the Commission, sec- 
tion 15a (2), to establish and adjust 
rates so that the carriers as a whole in 
each rate group or territory that the 
Commission may designate will, under# 
management and expenditures such as 
are there specified, earn as nearly as may 
be a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of their operating property. 


Commission Must 


Investigate Rates 

The Commission by section 15 (6) is 
required to consider the condition of each 
carrier and to determine whether the. 
division of each joint rate is unreason- 
able or otherwise repugnant to the 
specified standards and what division 
will for the future be just, reasonable 
and equitable. United States v. Abilene 
& So. Ry. Co., 265 U. S. 274, 291. The 
Commission may nothange an existing 
division unless it finds that division un- 
just or unreasonable. Brimstone R. R. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 











Your Good 








Union & 
Planters’ Bank v. Memphis, 189 U. S. 71. 
73-74; 443 Cans of Egg Product v. United 


Decree reversed and cause remanded 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals with di- 
rections to dismiss the appeal to that 


transportation conditions are more favor-| of said gateways” shall be made in ac- 





*The Commission found that rates of return for individual carriers, namely, the 
principal Chicago-St. Louis and Chicago-Kansas City lines and the promiment south- 
western lines, were as follows in 1922 to 1925, inclusive: 











| 1922 1923 ime 1925 
| Western Trunk Lines: P.ce. P.Ct. P. Ct. ._ P. ct. 
| Chicato & ANON ....cccecccssriserevevesoccsccers 1.05 3.59 2.86 2.87 
ES et CPE Sinead oaneee ce $038 882 168 2.37 
| A SS ot Ne sa Marat state al 9. 4.5% 4.29 4.80 4.60 
| So: ee chin ech ¢4:00Sbh 008 064054. 20S C eo Reet re sags 19 1.54 1.59 1.48 
DE Ge Ph ose cigscisee (cause meue ahi Rasen 1:00:. $81 *O808 08% 
Illinois Central ........ Sr er ree, eee 5.92 5.17 4.76 4.76 
WARE Goce creess sin eladiciiieteniiced Mar ie a pe 1.77 8.84 285 484 
. nes: 
eo oko cicsctess ee dg 461 5.17 463 5,16 
ae ee A aa shneles bias Ane ise teAee Veet 6.05 5.67 9.04 7.55 
Oe NS Pele i.cha tan eee 4.30 4.44 5.28 4.33 
a es Es teri cn ceatansee 2.26 1.75 1.91 7.21 
1. ¢&. &. nw Sa peec) basses beee 2.87 4.98 5.63 4.52 
x. 6.2.4 0. ; id . 22 ° 24 
K. C. M. & 0. of Texas coccescccss . . 2.41 AT 
a ‘ ; 2.88 2.60 2.85 3.49 
M. K. T: : 4.72 3.78 4.29 4.96 
| ee ee a ee a rer 1.63 1.56 5.03 3.28 
Mo. Pac. at 2.09 2.21 8.81 4.14 
i Wa 0 4018s keane ar ewen ee a ee ea9 se 3.99 4.72 5.05 5.23 
mt 8. 7: .. Sp Ae aal Celene ke 7.05 7.44 4.97 4.81 
| St. L. S. W. of Texas ” * 1.33 1.46 
Texas & Pacific ; ees ; é 5 Oi 2.72 3.84 oe 4.11 
The appellants in their brief suggest that the record shows similar data as to other 
carriers who were respondents before the Commission: 
| Rate of Return 
1922 1923 1924 1925 
Western Trunk Line respondents: Pict. F.C. FP. Ct. P. Ct. 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. ...c-ceeeceeeeeees 3.47 3.04 3.23 4.14 
Chi., St. P., Mpls. & Omaha ....... necabhscaeneeean 4.11 3.32 3.73 3.46 
Minneapolis & St. Louis a ss daabonenecanasar? 1.32 1.22 36 
Mpls., St. P. & S. Ste. Marie ......... onveesse See 3.75 3.04 4.10 
6. 0.4%. CG Bh... oe Seah odhanamahe ; . 
| Southwestern respondents: ¢ 
Gulf Coast Lines ...... . ee tae hele ate 8.52 9.68 9.79 
The Beaumont, Sour Lake & West. Ry. Co. 
New Orleans, Tex. & Mexico Ry. Co. 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mex. Ry. Co. 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. Co. ........seererears . 7.40 8.63 10.52 9.19 
Sou. Pac. Lines in Tex. and La. vaale'n ok CR ath 2.35 2.43 3.97 3.27 
Galveston, Harrisburg & S. A. Ry. Co, 
Houston & Shreveport R. R. Co. ‘ 
Louisiana Western R. R. Co. 
Morgan’s La, & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. 
+Houston & Tex. Central R. R. Co. 
tHouston East & West Tex. R. R. Co. if 
Kansas, Okla. & Gulf Ry. Co. 1.31 17 . 
y Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co. , ° 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 3.12 2.71 os 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 6.16 4.00 5.01 
* Deficit. 
+The rates of return on the Houston & Texas Central R, R. Co. and Houston East & 
West Texas R. R. Co. were shown in the Commission’s table, but the rates of return 
for the other respondents which form parts of the Southern Pacific System were ex- 


cluded, 
**Included as part of Southern Pacific Lines in 1925, 
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PustisHep WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED StTaTws DAILY 


Supreme Court Denies Taxpayer 


Evidence Construed to 


Deduction for Tax in Year Paid 


Show Munition Manu- | 


facturers’ Tax for 1916 to Be Deductible 


ible in That Year 


In computing the Federal income tax 
the munition manufacturers’ tax for 
1916 should have been deducted from 
1916 income and not from 1917 income, 
although paid in the latter year, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
held, ruling against the taxpayer. 

The evidence indicated clearly that 
the books and tax returns were made on 
the accrual basis, the opinion declared. 


ALUMINUM CASTINGS COMPANY 


Vv. 
Cart F. ROUTZAHN. 
Supreme’ Court A 7. United States. 
a 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
JOHN T Scott for the petitioner; CLAUDE 

R. BRANCH, Special Assistant to the 

Attorney General (THOMAS 

THACHER, Solicitor General, G. 

Youncquist, Assistant Attorney Gen- 

eral, J. Louis MonarcuH, Special As- 

sistant to the Attorney General, and 

ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, with him on the 

brief) for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 24, 1930 

Mr. Justice STONE delivered the opin- 
ion of _the court. 

Petitioner, a manufacturer of metal 
castings, brought ,suit in the District 
Court for Northern Ohio to recover in- 
come and excess profits taxes assessed 
and paid for the calendar year 1917. 
Right to recover was asserted on the 
sole ground that a munitions tax levied 
under Title III of the Revenue Act of 
1916, chapter 463, 39 Stat. 756, 780, 
which became due and was paid by pe- 
tioner in 1917, ‘was correctly deducted 
from gross income in petitioner’s tax 
return for that year. 

The Commissioner, rejecting this con- 
tention, deducted the tax from gross 
income for 1916, the year when it ac- 
crued, see United States v. Anderson, 
269 U. S. 422, and collected a corre- 
spondingly increased income and profits 
tax for 1917, which is involved in the 
present suit. 


Decision for 
Government Affirmed 


The district court, finding that peti- 
tioner kept its books and filed its tax 
returns for 1916 and 1917 on the “ac- 
erual basis,” gave judgment for the 


Government, 24 F. (2d) 230, which the| 


Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
affirmed, 31 F. (2d) 669. Both courts 
held, on the authority of United States 
v. Anderson, supra, that as the books 
were kept and returns made on the 
accrual basis, the munitions tax which 
accrued in 1916 could not be deducted 
in the return for 1917. 

Petitioner’s returns for 1916 and 1917 

* were made after the effective date o 
sections 12(a), 13(b), and 13(d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1916 (c. 463, 39 Stat. 
767, 771). The Act imposes a tax on 
net income and profits ascertained, as 
provided by section 12(a), by deduct- 
ing from gross income expenses, inter- 
est and taxes paid, and losses sustained, 
during the calendar year. 

Section 13(d) provides that “a cor- 
poration * * * keeping accounts upon 
any basis other than that of actual re- 
ceipts and disbursements, unless such 
other basis does not clearly reflect its 
income, may, subject to regulations made 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, make its return upon 
the basis upon which its accounts are 
kept, in which case the tax shall be com- 
puted upon its income as so returned.” 

Petitioner, in response to an inquiry 
on the form for the 1916 return, stated 
that it was “made on the basis of ac- 
tual receipts and disbursements,” 
statement which it repeated in the 1917 
return with the qualification that “Bills 
and accounts payable and receivable are 
treated as receipts and disbursements.” 

In both returns bills and accounts, 
payable and receivable, in fact were 
treated as actual receipts and disburse- 
ments; and both were based on inven- 
tories taken at the beginning and end 
of the taxable year. The munitions tax 
deducted in the 1917 return first ap- 
peared on the taxpayer’s books in that 
year. 


Deduction for 1917 
Claimed by Taxpayer 


Petitioner contends that its returns 
were made as “cash receipts and dis- 
bursements” returns under section 12 (a) 
and not under section 13 (d), and that 
since by section 12 (a) taxes are re- 
quired to be deducted’ only in the year 
when paid, its munitions tax was rightly 
deducted in the 1917 return. 

In support of this contention, it is 
pointed out that section 12 (a) of the 
1916 Act does not differ materially from 
corresponding provisionsgof the Revenue 
Acts of 1909 and 1913 (Corporation Ex- 
cise Tax Act of Aug. 5, 1909, chapter 6, 
section 38, 36 Stat. 11, 112; Corporation 
Income Tax Act of Oct. 3, 1913. chanter 
16, section II, subdivision G, 38 Stat. 
114, 172), and as petitioner’s returns 
for 1916 and 1917 would have been au- 


* thorized under these earlier acts, and 


Treasury Regulations - supplementing 
them, it is argued that petitioner’s right 
to deduct taxes when paid was not al- 
tered by the addition to the revenue 
laws by the 1916 Act of section 18 (d), 
. which merely gave to the taxpayer an 
option, not availed of by petitioner, to 
make a return on the accrual basis. 
This argument is, in substance, that 
considered and rejected by the court in 
United States v. Anderson, supra, p. 439. 
There, as here, the taxpayer’s return 
for 1917 computed income on the basis 
of inventories and accrued items, pay- 
able and receivable, appearing on the 
taxpayer’s books of account for that year, 
but deducted from gross income the 
munitions tax, paid in 1917, which had 
accrued the year before. The return, 
as made, would have been permissible 
under the Revenue Acts preceding that 


of 1916; but it was held that under that | 


Act the tax was required to be deducted 
in the year when it accrued. 


Regulations for Use of 


Inventories Provided 


Section 12(a) of the 1916 Act, like its 
prototypes in the earlier legislation deals 
only with the deduction from gross in- 
come of amounts paid out or losses sus- | 
tained. None of them, in terms, per-; 
mitted the deduction of accounts pay- 
able or made any provision for the use | 
of inventories in computing net income. | 

Experience demonstrating that income 
derived from merchandising and manu- 
facturing business could not be computed 


D. | 
* them at their:face value when reenacted 


2) attributable to the production of 


on the basis of receipts and disburse- 
ments alone, treasury regulations were 
promulgated requiring the use of inven- 
tories in proper cases, and permitting the 
deduction of accounts payable when ac- 
counts receivable were brought into the 
income account. Treasury Regulations 
31, Dec. 3, 1909, under the Act of Aug. } 
5, 1909; 33, Jan. 5,:1914, under the Act 
of Oct, 3, 1913. 

But this action of the Department, 
born of necessity in order to arrive at’ 
the income of certain businesses, was 
neither a classification nor an irrevocable 
designation of items receivable and pay- 
able as cash receipts and disbursements. 
Although the regulations supplemented | 
the provisions of the statute by provid- | 
ing for a different method of computing 
income, they did not alter the meaning 
of its words, or preclude acceptance of | 


in a new legislative setting. Classifica- | 
; tion took place when section 13(d) was| 
| Substituted for existing treasury regu- 
lations, (1) and broadly authorized re- 
turns under it by taxpayers “keeping 
accounts upon any basis other than that | 
of actual receipts amd disbursements,” a| 
phrase which, in the light of the legis- 
lative history, plainly indicates that the 
returns contemplated by section 13(d) 
were to be dealt with as a separate| 
class, distinct from those based on actual 
receipts and disbursements alone de- 
| Scribed by section 12(a) (2). 


Provisions Relating 
To Form of Report 


By these sections the filing of a re- 
turn under section 13(d), where the 
taxpayer is able to comply with its re- 
quirements, is optional if he is also able 
to prepare a return on the basis of ac- 
tual receipts and disbursements which 
reflects true income. But “notwith- 
standing the option given to taxpayers 
it is the purpose of the Act to require 
returns a pod reflect taxeble in- 
come.’ nite tates v. Mi 
Us 9 if itchell, 271 

By section 13(b) of the 1916 Act, 
which was new, the return in every case 
is required to state such data as are 

appropriate and in the opinion of the 
Commissioner necessary to determine 
the correctness of the net income re- 
turned and to carry out the provisions 
of this title.” It follows that the return 
must be filed on the accrual basis under 
j Section 13(d) where true income can- 
not be arrived at on the basis of actual 
receipts and disbursements. See.United| 
States v. Anderson, supra, pp. 437, 440. 

Any other construction of sections 
12(a) and 13(d) would disregard the 
requirement of section 13(b) and the 
dominating purpose of the Act by en- 
abling the taxpayer to file a return 
which did not reflect true income. See 
United States v. Mitchell, supra, pp. 12, 
13. It was in recognition of this, and 








|marized as follows in full text: 
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Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov, 25 


Wade & Dunton Carriage Co., Docket No. 
28394. 

A reasonable addition to a reserve 

for bad debts for 1921 determined. 

Norton Construction Co., Inc., formerly | 
known as Scott & Trinkle, Inc., Docket 
No. 41042. 

Petitioner entered into certain 
long-term contracts in 1922 and prior 
years, all of which were completed 
prior to the year 1924. It also en- 
tered into certain other contracts 
during the year 1923, all of which 
were completed during the years 


1923 and 1924. In reporting taxable 
net income for each of the years 
1922, 1923, and 1924, it took as a 
deduction a portion of the overhead 
_expenses paid or incurred during the 
year 1922. Held, that since all of 
the long-term contracts entered into 
in 1922 or prior years were com- 
pleted prior to the year 1924, ndne 
of the overhead expenses paid or 
incurred during the year 1922 may 
be deducted from gross income for 
the year 1924. 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the paren! 
of Internal Revenue in adjustments of | 
claims of tax overassessments are sum-| 
Estate of Peter Young | 

Estate of Peter Young, Dorothy Mat- | 
lock, executrix, Buffalo, N. Y. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$24,497.94. | 


an overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 
Estate of Clarence Carpenter 
Estate of Clarence Carpenter, The 
First National Bank of Colorado Springs, 
executor, Colorado Springs, Colo. An 


| overassessment of-estate tax in favor of 


the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $167,102.30. 
The .overassessment is caused by the 


The overassessment is caused by the| allowance of a credit under the provi- 


allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 
filing of the Federal estate tax return.) 


| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. | 


Estate of Fannie Van Vechten \ 
Estate of Fannie Van Vechten, State | 
Bank of Chicago, administrator, Chicago, 
Ill. An overassessment of estate tax in| 


| favor of the taxpayer is determined in the! 


amount of $21,111.70. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi-| 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act o 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. | 

‘Estate of Mary R. Merriam Reagan | 

Estate of Mary R. Merriam Reagan, 
George B. Earley et al., executors, Long 
Beach, Calif. ; 

An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount gf $25,460.34. ol 

Of the overassessment $19,109.17 is 
due to the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301(b), Rev-| 
enue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regu- 
lations 70. 

The amount of $6,300 included in the! 
overassessment results from the correc- | 
tion of an administrative error which had 
caused an erroneous duplicate assessment 
of tax. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $51.17 is caused by the 
remission of interest assessed on a defi-| 
ciency in.tax, since the determination of | 





Tax Hearings Fixed | 
By Supreme Court 


Cases Involve Payments After 
Limitation Periods Ended 





in compliance with section 13(b) that 
Treasury Decision- 2438, Jan. 8, 1917, 
provided with respect to returns made 
under sections 12(a) and 13(d): 

“This ruling contemplates that the in- 
come and authorized deductions shall be 
computed and accounted for on the 
same basis and that the same practice 
shall be consistently followed year after 
year.’ 

This ruling antedated petitioner’s 1916 
and 1917 returns, and obviously gross 
;income and deductions in its returns 
; were not “accounted for on the same 
basis.” Its income for 1917 could not 
be ascertained by deducting from gross} 
income, including receivables, some| 
items of cost and expense, attributable 
to the production of 1917 income, which 
accrued, but were not paid, in that year. 
and the munitions tax, which was paid | 
in 1917, but which accrued and was 
in- 
come in 1916. 

Commissioner Upheld 


In Correcting Return 


Petitioner, relying on the declarations 
in its returns that they were made on 
the basis of actual receipts and disburse- 
ments, contends that for that reason the 
must be deemed made under section 12) 
(a) and not under section 13 (d). But | 
whether a return is made on the accrual 
basis, or on that of actual receipts and 
disbursements, is not determined by the 
label which the taxpayer chooses to place 
upon it. 

The use of inventories, and the inclu- 
sion in the returns of accrual items of 
receipts and disbursements appearing on 
petitioner’s books, indicate the general 
and controlling character of the account, 
Niles Bement Pond Co. v. United States, 
281 U. S. 357, 360; United States v. 
Anderson, supra, pp. 442, 443, and sup- 
port the finding of the trial court that 
books and returns were on the accrual 
basis. The record does not disclose that 
petitioner offered to make a return for 
1917 on the basis of actual receipts and 
disbursements, or that it could have 
done so. | 

It was, therefore, competent for the 
Commissioner to correct ‘the return for 
1917, to conform it to the system of ac- 
counting in fact adopted, by excluding 
from it the munitions tax which had 
accrued in 1916, whether appearing on 
the books for that year or not. United 
States v. American Can Co., 280 U. S. 
412; United States v. Anderson, supra; 
Niles Bement Pond Co. v. United States, 
supra. 

Affirmed. 


Separate Opinion 
On Case Presented 








Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND, concurring. | 

I did not agree with the decision in | 
the Anderson case, but so long as the 
majority of the court adheres to it, I 
am bound to follow it in similar cases; 
;and in principle, I think it controls here. 
It is true that there are differences in 

1, Pending the adoption of regulations | 
applicable to the Act of 1916, Treasury De- 
cision 2367, Sept. 14, 1916, continued exist- 
ling regulations in force only so far as not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 1916 
Act. New regulations applicable to sections 
j12 (a) and 13 (d), adopted in Treasury De- 
cision 2433, Jan, 8, 1917, before petitioner 
filed its 1916 and 1917 returns are consid- 
ered infra, p. 4, 

2, The Report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means (House Report No. 922, 64th 
Cong., Ist Sess., p. 4) states with reference | 
to the income tax provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1916: 

“As two systems of bookkeeping are in 
use in the United States, one based on the 
cash or receipt basis and the other on the 
accrual basis, it was deemed advisable to 
provide in the proposed measure that an 


*The Supreme Court of the United) 
States on Nov. 24 advanced for. hearing) 
six Federal tax cases involving the gen-| 
eral question of the right of taxpayers 
to recover certain taxes which they paid | 
after the applicable statute of limita- 
tions had expired. | 

These cases are: No. 400, Mascot Oil | 
Co., Inc., v. United States; No. 412,,; 
Roy & Titcomb, Inc., v. United States; 
No. 416, United States v. Wyman, Part- | 
ridge Co.; No. 508, Heiner v. Erie Coal | 
& Coke Co.; No. 519, American Glue | 


|Co. v. United States; and No. 529, Jen-| 
|nings, etc., v. Anderson. 


The court ordered that these cases—| 
together with No. 97, Roberts Sash & | 
Door Co. v. United States—be advanced | 
and assigned for hearing immediately, 
after No. 463, Daniel Reeves, Inc., v. | 
Anderson. 

The clerk’s office announced on Nov. | 
25 that a change had.been made in the, 
order in which these cases will be heard 
from that shown in the journal of the 
court published in the issue of Nov. 25. 
The amendment of the court’s order pro- 
vides that the cases will be heard in the | 
following order: Nos. 529, 519, 416, 508, | 
97, 400, and 412. | 

By previous orders the court has set | 
other similar cases for hearing preced- | 
ing the hearing in No. 463 in the follow- | 
ing order: No. 36, Graham & Foster, etc., | 
v. Goodcell; No. 65, Magee v. United | 
States; No. 104, Oak Worsted Mills v. 
United States; No. 105, Taft Woolen | 
Co. v. United States; No. 323, Second | 
National Bank of Saginaw v. United | 
States; and No. 337, Boston Pressed | 
Metal Co. v. United States; to be fol- 
lowed by No. 463 and the other cases in 
the order above shown. 

aa anmmiamntiae 
matters of fact between the present case | 
and that case, but they seem to me not 
to be of a character to affect the perti- 
nence of the Anderson decision and call 
for the application of a different rule. 
For ‘that reason alone I ecéncur in the | 
opinion of the court just announced. | 
Were it not for the Anderson case I 
should join in the dissent. 

Mr. Justice RoBERTS concurs in this | 


view. | 


Te separate opinion of Mr. Justice 
MCREYNOLDS and Mr. Justice BUTLER. | 

In our view the decree below should be 
reversed. This court has often affirmed: 
“In the interpretation of statutes levy- 
ing taxes it is the established rule not 
to extend their provisions, by implica- | 
tion, beyond the clear import of the 
language used, or to enlarge their oper- | 
ations so as to embrace matters not spe- 
cifically pointed out. In case of doubt | 
they are construed most strongly against 
the Government, and in favor of the| 
citizen.” Gould v. Gould, 245 U.S. 151, 
153. Crocker v. Malley, 249 U. S. 223, | 
233; United States v. Field, 255 U. S. 
257, 262; Smietanka v. First Trust & 
Savings Bank, 257 U. S. 602, 606; Shwab 
v. Doyle, 258 U. S. 529, 534; United 
States v. Merriam, 263 U. S. 179, 188; 
Hecht v: Malley, 265 U. S. 144, 156; 
Reinecke v. Northern Trust Co., 278 *U. 
S. 339, 348. 

We think it impossible properly to say | 
that the statute under consideration, by 
clear import, laid the questioned tax. 
The petitioner made its return after the 
mode long approved by the Treasury De- 
partment and distinctly disavowed any 
purpose to accept the option granted by | 
section 13 (d). Under an interpretation, 
certainly not free from grave doubt, a) 
taxpayer who honestly sought to do what | 





| capable counsel well might have advised | 


has been heavily burdened. 
United States v, Anderson, 269 U. S. | 





individual or corporation may make return 
of income on either the cash or accrued 
basis, if the basis selected clearly reflects 
the income.” 


422, differs materially from the present 
cause upon the facts and, we think, is 
not enough to support the conclusion of ' 
the court below. | 


sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Ruth A. Bruce-Brown 

Estate of Ruth A, Bruce-Brown, Bank 
of New York and Trust Co., executor, 
New York, N. Y. 

An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $46,303.30. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 


| of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 1926, 


representing the ameunt of State inheri- 
tance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Violet D. Bird 

Estate of Violet D. Bird, Reginald W. 
Bird, executor, Boston, Mass. 

An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $53,943.49. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Eugene Levering 

Estate of Eugene Levering, James M. 
Motley et al., executors, Baltimore, Md. 
An overassessment of estate tax in fa- 
vor of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $35,388.24. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 


| inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax 
Appeals for Dec. 1 and 2 was printed in 
the issue of Nov. 24. There are no hear- 
ings during the week beginning Nov. 24. 
Following is the calendar for Dec. 3: 


Dec. 3 

+ 50011, Johann Tschursch. 

7644, 8187, 21213, Geuder, 
Frey Company. 

10651, Bowman Hotel Corporation. 

11357, Bates-Bowman Corporation. 

16067, Ida Wolf Schick. 

16091, Elsa P. Humes. 

21561, Skaneateles Paper Company. 

22735, Elsa P. Humes. 

23104, S. L. Herold. 

24912, 28971, 38006, 41472, 42800, 43629, 
Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Corporation. 

25018, California Coast Oil Co. 

25761, H. A. Underwood. 

26274, Potts Run Coal Company. 

25200, Honor B. Adams. 

25112, William P. Boland, 

27767, Elsa P. Humes. 

25111, Mary E. Boland. 

28890, Midland National 
ance Co. 

29227, Hal E. Roach Studios. 

30358, Potts Run Coal Company. 

80567, Southwestern Investment 
pany, Inc. 

30595, Gregg Company, Ltd. 

30661, Minor B. and Honor B. Adams. 

30666, Raymond Concrete Pile Company. 

31265, Cornell Wood Products Company. 

32381, Bula E. Croker. 

32950, C. R. Davis. 

33656, Kramer Manufacturing Co. 

33937, Frank J. Siterlet. 

35469, T. W. Phillips Jr., Inc. 

36530, Estate of August Siterlet. 

36531, Christopher Henning. 

36532, Morritz Gericke. 

36555, Emma Gericke. 

36780, Syndicate Finance Company. 

37431, William Jenkins. 

40700, John F. Braun. 

40765, Estate of Margaret Edwards Cob- 
leigh. 

41261, Olean Sand & Gravel Corp. 

41496, East Jersey? Lumber & Timber 
Company. 

41580, T. W. Phillips Jr., Inc. 

41587, Frank G, Hermann. 

41619, Elizabeth Schultz. 

41632, Sharpsville Slag Co. 

41772, Stott Realty Co. 

42279, George Woodward. 

42376, Edward Siterlet. 

42473, Boonville Sand Corporation. 

42727, 42728, Jacob Brothers Co. (Charles 
Japob, president). 

42729, Isabelle Realty Co. (Charles Jacob, 
president). 

42730, Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co. (Charles 
Jacob, president). 

42759, Noel Securities Corporation. 

43403, William G. Sturman. 

43404, Charles Siterlet. 

45181, Theodore Miller. 

48190, Olean Sand & Gravel Corporation. 

49320, Mrs. Gertrude McGinley, trustee, 
William McGinley Trust. 

48437, Citizens National Bank of Ridge- 


Paeschee & 


Life Insur- 


Com- 


| wood, transferee Estate of David Graham. 


49438, Chemical Bank & Trust Co., trans- 
feree Estate of David Graham. 

49441, Mattie V. Graham, transferee Es- 
tate of David Graham, 

49649, Frank K. Habitch. 

49825, Western Hills Realty Co., H. P. 
Hanson, executor Estate of Ellis M, Pot- 
ter, deceased. 

49988, J. W. Perry, individually and as 
trustee for William M. Fible. 

49989, J. W. Perry,~individually and as 
trustee for William R. Houston. 

49824, Western Hills Realty Co. 

50015, Coastal Construction Company, H. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


The Index and Sum- 
mary of decisions in tax 
cases handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States Nov. 24 and 
printed in this issue will be 
found on page 6, with the 
Index and Summary of 
other Supreme Court de- 
cisions. 
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Missouri Realty 


1930. 


Held Exempt 


From Federal Estate Tax of 1918 


Decision by Supreme Court Bars Assessment on Property 
W hich Under State Law Was Not Subject 


To Expenses of 


in Missouri should not 
in computing the 
Federal estate tax under the 1918 Rev- 
enue Act, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held. 

The law provided that. the value of 
such property should be included if it 
“ig subject to the payment of the 
charges against his estate and the ex- 
penses of its administration.” In Mis- 
souri real property was not subject to 
the expenses of administration, the 
opinion explained. 

The Government’s contention that the 
literal meaning of the statute should not} 
be accepted since it led to absurd re- 
sults can not be sustained, the court 
ruled. That may be done, it was: held, 
only when the absurdity is so gross as 
to shock the general moral or common 
sense; and there must be something to 
make plain the intent of Congress that 
the letter of the law was not to prevail. 


Real estate 


NoAH Crooks, COLLECTOR, 


v. 
BENJAMIN HARRELSON ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 24. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 
CLAUDE R. BRANCH, Special Assistant to 

the Attorney General (THomas D. 

THACHER, Solicitor General, G. A. 

Youncquist, Assistant Attorney Gen- 

eral, SEWALL KEY and HELEN R. Car- | 

Loss, Special Assistants to the Attor- | 

ney General, ERWIN N. Griswo.p, C. | 

M. CHAREST, General Counsel, Bureau } 

of Internal Revenue, and WILLIAM T. 

SABINE JR., Special Attorney, Bureau 

of Ineernal Revenue, with him on the 

brief), for petitioner; FRANK S. 

BRIGHT and S. L. Swarts (MASSEY 

Houmes, L. C. CONNALLY, H. STANLEY 

HINRICHS, and BRIGHT, THOMPSON, | 

HinricHs & WARREN, with them on 

the brief) for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 24, 1930 

Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND delivered the | 
opinion of the court. 

Benjamin H. Harrelson, a resident of 
Missouri, died testate in 1920, leaving 
within the State property and assets 
which included real property valued at 
over $269,000. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, upon a final audit and 
review of the Federal estate tax return 
of the executors made under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, included the real prop- 
erty as a part of the gross estate for'| 
the purpose of computing the tax. 

The executors paid $37,762.20, the 
amount attributable to the value of the 
real property, and subsequently claimed | 
a refund thereof on the ground that the| 
value of the decedent’s real property| 
having its situs in Missouri was not, 
under the law of that State and the 
terms of the Federal statute, properly 
subject to an estate tax, and the amount, 
was, therefore, illegally assessed and 
collected. 


Provisions of 


Law Considered 

The estate having been closed and dis- 
tributed and the executors discharged, 
plaintiffs (respondents here), as sole | 
beneficiaries and distributees, brought} 
this action in a Federal district court 
against the defendant (petitioner here) 
to recover the amount so_ paid and | 
claimed, together with interest. g 

Defendant demurred to the complaint 
on the ground that the facts stated were 
not sufficient to constitute a cause of 
action. The~-district court overruled the 
demurrer, and defendant having declined 
to plead further, rendered judgment 
against him for the sum claimed, with 
interest and costs. 28 F. (2d) 510. Upon 
appeal the circuit court of appeals 
affirmed the judgment. 35 F. (2d) 416. 

A correct determination of the ques- 
tion presented requires consideration of 
the provisions of section 402 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, chapter 18, 40 Stat. 
1057, 1097-8, the relevant portion of 
which follows: 

Section 402. That the value of the gross 
estate of *the decedent shall be determined 
by including the value at the time of his 
death of all property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, wherever situated— 

(a) To the extent of the interest therein 
of the decedent at the time of his death 
which after his “death is subject to the 
payment of the charges against his estate 
and the expenses of its administration and 
is subject to distribution gs part of his 
estate. 

The court below held—(1) that by 
the express provisions of the foregoing 
section, the value of the interest of a 
decedent in any property at the time of 
his death may not be included in the 
gross estate for the purpose of the tax 
unless there be a concurrence of the, 
requirements there set forth, namely, 
(a) that the interest of the decedent be 
subject to the payment of the charges 
against his estate, (b) that such interest 
be subject to the expenses of adminis- 
tration, and (c) that such interest be 
subject to distribution as part of his 
estate; and (2) that by the law of Mis- 
souri such interest in real property 1s 
not subject to the expenses of admin- 
istration, and, therefore, the require- 
ment in that respect is not met. Both 
propositions are controverted by the pe- 
titioner. 


Condition to 
Taxability Noted 


First. The meaning of the provision 
in question, considered by itself, does 
not seem to us to be doubtful. The value 
of the interest of the decedent is not to 
be included unless it “is subject to the 
payment of the charges " . 
estate and the expenses of its admin- 
istration”—not one or the vue 
both. 

We find nothing in the context or in 
other provisions of the statute which 
warrants the conclusion that the word 
“and” was used otherwise than in its 
ordinary sense; and to construe the 
clause as though it said, “to the pay- 
ment of charges and expenses, or either 
of them,” as petitioner seems to con- 
tend, would be to add a material ele- 
ment to the requirement, and thereby 
to create, not to expound, a provision 
of law. 

Nor will it ‘do to say that the words, 
“charges against his estate,” include 
expenses of administration, for plainly 
they are different and distinct things, 
generally so classified in the settlement 
of estates of decedents, and so regarded 
by Congress, as evidenced by the dis- 
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'criminating terms of the statute. 


A similar question was presented to | 
this court and decided in United States 
v. Field, 255 U. S, 257. It was there held | 





that ‘the interest of the decedent; Mrs, 
Field, was not taxable under section 
202(a) of the Revenue Act of 1916, re-| 


| tions, 


Administration 


enacted as clause (a) of section 402 now 
under review, because it was not her 
property at the time of her death, nor 


subject to distribution as part of her | 


estate. The court said (p. 262): 


“The conditions expressed in clause | 


(a) are to the effect that the taxable 
estate must be (1) an interest of the 
decedent at the time of his death, (2) 
which after his death is subject to the 
payment of the charges against his 
estate and the expenses of its adminis- 
tration, and (3) is subject to distribu- 
tion as part of his estate. These condi- 
tions are expressed conjunctively; and it 
would be inadmissible, in construing a 
taxing act, to read them as if prescribed 
disjunctively. Hence, unless the ap- 
pointed interest fulfilled all three condi- 
it was not taxable under this 
clause.” 


Requirements Are 


| Considered Distinct 


It is to be observed that the court, by 
combining under one head the provision 
in respect of charges against the estate 
and that in respect of expenses of ad- 
ministration, treated clause (a) as con- 
taining three conditions instead of four; 
but this does not alter the fact that, 
whether stated separately or in combina- 
tion, the second condition contains two 


| distinct requirements, expressed conjunc- 


tively, and may not be read as though 
stated disjunctively. 

It seems clear enough that the Field 
case is decisive of the question and re- 
quires us to hold that if the value of 
the interest of the decedent now being 


| considered is not subject, under the law | 


of Missouri, to the expenses of admin- 
istration, it forms no part of the gross 


estate for the purpose of the Federal | 


estate tax. 

It is urged, however, that if the literal 
meaning of the statute be as indicated 
above, that meaning should be rejected 
as leading to absurd results, and a con- 
struction adopted in harmony with what 
is thought to be the spirit and purpose 
of the act in order to give effect to the 
intent of Congress. The principle sought 
to be applied is that followed by this 
court in Holy Trinity Church v. United 
States, 143 U. S. 457; but a considera- 
tion of what is there said will disclose 
that the principle is to be applied to 
override the literal terms of a statute 


only under rare and exceptional circum- | 


stances. ‘ 

The illustrative cases cited in the opin- 
ion demonstrate that to justify a de- 
parture from the letter of the law upon 
that ground, the absurdity must be so 


| gross as to shock the general moral or 


common sense. Compare Pirie v. Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Company, 182 U 
S. 438, 451-452. And there must be some- 
thing to make plain the intent of Con- 
gress. that the letter of the statute is 
not to prevail. Treat v. White, 181 U. S. 
264, 268. 

Courts have sometimes exercised a 
high degree of ingenuity in the effort 
to find justification for wrenching from 
the words of a statute a meaning which 
literally they did not bear in order to 
escape consequences thought to be ab- 
surd or to entail great hardship. But 
an application of the principle so nearly 
approaches the boundary between the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Is Held Sufficient 


Customs Court Decides It © 
Is Not Necessary to Dis- 
close Names of Individual 
Partners of Firm 


_New York, Nov. 25.—The firm name | 
signed to a tariff protest is sufficient 
compliance with the law, the United 
| States Customs Court has just ruled. Pro- 
test of Silverstein Brothers, of Roches- 
| ter, was signed to a protest, brought to | 
recover certain customs duties alleged to | 
;have improperly been exacted upon a 
| Shipment of 231 bales.of broken flax 
| straw, entered through the port of Syra- 
cuse. Even though the protest was 
signed in the partnership name of Sil- 
| verstein Brothers, without disclosing the 
| names of the individual partners, it was . 
sufficient, the court concludes. 

As to the merchandise in question, the 
court, in an opinion by Judge Young, 
| points out that the sample introdu 
in evidence seemed to be broken flax 
| Straw. No testimony as to its character 
|or us@, however, was introduced by the 
| importers. The collector’s assessment at 
| the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1459, Act of 1922, as a 
nonenumerated, manufactured article, is 
affirmed. Duty was claimed at the rate 
of $2 per ton, under paragraph 1001, 
| or at the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1459, Act of 1922, as a 
| nonenumerated, unmanufactured article. 
py claims ae set aside By the court 
ias being without merit. 
| 289232-G-46. ) oe 


| 


Opinion of Judge 

Judge Young devotes much space in 
the above decision to the Government’s 
| motion to dismiss on the ground that 
the protest should have been made in 
the names of the individual partners. 

‘In many instances,” Judge Young 
writes, “protests are prepared by busi- 
ness men, They write a letter called a 
| protest to the collector complaining that 
duty has been charged under the wrong 
paragraph of the tariff law and point- 
ing out-what is claimed to be the proper 
paragraph. In many instances the col- - 
lector complies with the request of the 
importer and grants a reliquidation. If 
he does not do so, he forwards the pro- 
test to the court, together with his 
answer thereto, and not until then does 
the importer employ an attorney. 

“It is not surprising then that pro- 
tests, generally drawn by business men 
have always been liberally construed 
by the courts, and great formality has 
not been required. * * * 

“What long custom and usage has 
sanctioned and what the weight of jue 
dicial authority has approved the courts 
should be slow to declare wrong- 
ful. * + * 

“A court has no discretion to dis- 

pense at pleasure with rules established 
by it, nor to innovate on established 
practice.* * * 
» “In the case at bar the protest was 
signed by Silverstein Brothers, and the 
collector evidently knew by whom the 
protest was made as well as though the 
partners’ names had been set forth in 
full, *.* * 

“Tt will not do for a modern court with | 
a model; up-to-date, convenient, simple, 
untechaibel procedure, such as ours, to 
| suddenly permit the introduction of a 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 
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You'll Like Saci-Antanie laa 


San Antonio has 


a definite personality 


among American cities----a charm all its 
own bestowed by a happy blending of the 
robustness of the great Southwest, the 
graciousness of the ears Spanish founders 


and the warm hospi 


ta 


ty of the old South. 


You'll like San Antonio, too...its glorious 
climate, its picturesque atmosphere, its 
generous facilities for recreation, its pro- 
gressive spirit, its friendly citizens. 

Here is a fast-growing community in 
which 20th century pioneers are creating 
new wealth by developing the rich empire 


of South and West Texas. 


Here is the 


natural trade gateway to Mexico. Here 
Uncle Sam is building the “West Point of 
the Air”---world’s largest military aviation 


center. 


People take time to really live in San 
Antonio. Follow the sun south this winter 
and join them. The latchstring is out! 


Dept. 7, Municipal Information Bur 


eau, Aztec Bidg., San Antonio, Texas 


Please send me free, illustrated booklet abcut San Antonio, 


Name 


Address 


San EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeeeeeeee 
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Louisiana Passes’ 


Two Million Mark 
In Record Growth. 


Percentage of Population 
Gain Doubles Rate for 
Prior Decade; Increase 
Largest in State’s History 


d. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


nild Conference ‘Stabilization Board Is Praised Pie Outlitied 
For Studies on 


Markets Termed Dominating 
or Capper Declares Grain Agency Stopped Vinevai 


To Offer Resume | | For Action in Buying Wheat 
Of lis Findings = Selling and Averted Panic Which Would Have 
Weakened Financial Structure 


Director Says Bhapetes a: : | 


? y i i nployed. This, 
s Now Must Trans-| As the result of intervention by the, lies of America’s unen 
ee 1 Into {Grain Stabilization Board on the grain} procedure probably will entail an appro- 
ate onclusions 


0! market, selling on an “uneasy and | priation of Federal funds. I, for one, 
Achievement 


| 


Research Workers to Make 
‘27 Separate Inquiries in 
Various’ Fields,  Presi-| 
dent’s Committee States 


Design of Census of Distribution Is to Furnish Accurate 
Facts and Figures on Demands 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown. the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


| arket” was stopped, and quota- 

eon which had hung noc tlanaaty on the | Wel: everything Conntens - en 
. | bank of ruin avidly seized the life pre- = 2 grin oon wanld eapost | : Z 
Th t tasx in behalf of the chil- | server, righted themselves and stood firm, | the Farm Board to direct the distribu- | [Continued from Page 1.] 
aren ‘of the Nation i is to put before the Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, de- ltion of the flour, but surely the task| manner sé abe ind ths beakel Gontitlns| 
» Wane the ae findings of the; el a statement made public | ‘ean be administered by one of our wel- | 0 {et f labor. | Women are found in inereas- 
ite House Conference on Child Health; Nov. 2 | fare agencies. rs of : 7 
and Protection, the Director, Dr. H. E.| “The result of this timely action was | Now, this is the story of how this, Mess wee shows Hew phsace, aad wast-| 

Barnard, declared Nov. 25. that American wheat today is selling far y heat market was saved, who did it and|Ployment is dealt with in new ways. 


their places in the administrative organizations, 


Domestic Markets, The population of the State of Loui- 


siana passed the 2,000,000 mark during 
the last decade, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. The numerical increase of more 
than 300,000 during the 10-year period 


By William A. Ruff 


Assistant Chief Statistician for Distribution, Bureau of the Census 


NDOUBTEDLY the dominating 
factor in productio: today is the 





industrialist reasonably accurate ba- 


Profound changes are occurring in the | rometer of consumrtion and markets. 


world level,” he declared. why? There is not the slightest doubt | 


4 
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“There rests upon the delegates and' 
citizens,” the Director pointed out, ‘the 
‘Tesponsibility of placing before 
people of the Republic the facts made | 
available so that the standards of child | 
health and protection may be translated 
into actual achievements.” 

Dr. Barnard, in expressing satisfac- | 
tion over the accomplishments of the, 
sessions, stated: “This conference was 
characterized by a seriousness of pur- 
pose that still rings out and will con- 


tinue to ring out as a challenge to all! 


problems affecting the youth of the coun- 
try which demand solution.” 

‘Declaring that a unique characteristic 
of the conference was that “it marked 
the starting point for direct action,” he 
said the American fathers and mothers | 
and children cwe especial thanks to the 
1,200 delegates whose voluntary service 
mac? possible the achievements of the 
confercnce, 

The 7.1] text of the 
lows: 

It is with great satisfaction that we 
survey the accomplishments of the White 


statement fol- 


House Conference on Child Health and} 
Protection during its sessions last week. ' 


Enthusiasm of Delegates 


Attended by a host of delegates whose 
enthusiasm has given impetus to a for- 
ward moving program of action of un- 
precedented scope in behalf of the chil-| 
dren of the Nation, this conference was 
characterized by a seriousness of pur- 
pose that still rings out and will con- 
tinue to ring out as a challenge to all’ 
problems affecting the youth of the | 
country which demand solution. Never | 
before has such a wealth of information| 
been placed in the hands of leaders of 
ent for dissemination among the peo- | 
ple 

This information centered in Washing. | 
ton. Assembled for convenient use in 2 
preliminary volume of summary reports, 
the delegates had opportunity to survey 
the work as a whole and discuss cul- 
standing aspects of their investigations. 
With the conference sessions as the cen- 
ter at which the findings and recomimen- 
dations of the various committees pyra- 

nided, the delegates gathered in the 
whole harvest of over 1,200 minds during | 
their 15 months labors, and have carried | 
away with them for distribution among 
the people throughout the Nation the im- 
portant conclusions. 

In this respect, the conference was 
unique. It marked the starting point for! 
direct action. Enormous research on the| 
forces influencing infancy, adolescence, 
and youth are now available. With the 
facts before us, we can put our shoulders | 
to the wheel and carry forward a pro- | 
gram which represents the best thought 
of the Nation in the field of child wel- 
fare and child health. | 

Remaining Work 

The work of the conference, therefore, 

goes forward with renewed zeal. To a 


| eral Farm Act, 


above the 


\“Liverpool prices, normally 12 to 20) 


past week jhave been 2 to 5 cents lower 
than ours.’ 

“There is not the slightest doubt but | 
that a wheat panic would be of far- 
reaching consequence in other parts ‘| 
our financial structure,” he eontinued 
“Uncle Sam’s money saved the market 
| and was of immeasurable assistance ‘ 
'the wheat farmers of this country.” 

The full text of Senator Capper’s state- | 
ment follows: \f 

From certain quarters in the indus- | 
trial East there have recently come ex- 
pressions of deep concern, to say the 
least, over the action of the feren| 
National Grain Stabilizing Corporation 
in preventing a wheat pit panic by buy- | 
ing wheat with Federal loans. 

In these expressions have figured such 
dark and fearsome terms as government 
subsidy, socialism and class legislation. 
Let us examine the facts and determine 
whether there is need for alarm or con- 
gratulation. 


Aid Said to Have 
‘Saved Wheat Market 


| Admitting cheerfully at the outset that 

i wheat market was seved by the tax- 
payers’ money, let us discover whether 
ruin awaits this country as the result of 
| this audacity. 

Going back to the beginning, the sta- 
bilizing corporation was created under 
jthe so-called Federal Farm Act. It is 
| owned by farmer cooperatives. Its only 
connection with the Government in its 
{marketing operations is the lending of 
{capital by the Government. 

This same connection exists between 
{Uncle Sam and the United States Lines 
land other private lines in the ocean 
joe business. If the cooperatives | 
are unable to pay off their loans, the| 
| Treasury loses. This same rule applies; 
jto the shipping arrangement. 


|Stabilization Corporation 
Not Governmental Agency 


The Farm Board has emphasized al-|, 


ways the fact that the stabilization cor- 
poration, the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation and kindred organizations 
|recognized and created under the Fed- 
are not governmental | 
agencies, although the Government and| 
the Farm Board cooperate with them 
by loaning capital and giving advice. 

Early in the year the Stabilization Cor- | 
poration went into the open market and 
bought wheat at prices ranging from 
$1.12 to $1.25 a bushel, It also pur-| 
chased a large quantity of cotton. Then 
the Farm Board announced the corpora- 
tion would engage in no more buying 
in the open market. 

At about that time it became evident 
that the large American and Canadian 


| money 


| operatives there could have been 
j 


| this 


'In 
‘strength and confidence. and real mate- 


| pushed them i 


| that we are on our way up. 


continuing committee goes the responsi-| Wheat crops, together with the surplus, 
bility of handling certain matters yet would cause prices to drop. With others 
remaining. The small volume of sum-,1 asked the Farm Board to resume buy- | 
mary reports was merely a convenient| ing. But the Board refused, saying that 


guide to the discussions, Its publica- | 
tion was limited to the delegates and its 
distribution is exclusive. By no means 
representing the final conclusions and ' 
recommendations in some _ instances 
where investigations are incomplete and 
in others where points. of disagreement 
have been raised, this volume is precisely 
what its name indicates ‘ ‘preliminary.” 

To the findings were added a series of 
stancards which the conference agreed 
should guide all programs for the fu- 
ture welfare of the children. 

There now remains the task of mak- 
jing available as soon as possible the 
voluminous findings of the committees, 
on the one hand, while on the other, 
there rests upon the delegates and citi- 
zens the responsibility of placing before 
the people of the Republic the facts made 
available so that the standards of child 
health and protection may be translated 
into actual achievements. 

To those 1,200 citizens whose volun- 
tary service has made possible the amaz- 
ing achievements of the White House 
conierence in conducting its survey, the 
fathers and mothers and ‘children owe 
especial thanks, yet no praise of their 
devoted labors can equal that personal 
setisiaction which must come to each 
of them in contemplating his patriotic 
efforts in behalf of country and hu- 
manity. 


Senate Group Returns 
From Indian Investigation 


> 


Need for. better care of the health of 
the American Indians, better education, 
and instruction in improved methods of 
agriculture, is in evidence on Indian 
reservations, Senator Frazier, of North; 
Dakota, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, stated orally 
Nov. 25. 

The North Dakota Senator, with other 
members of a subcommittee investigat- 
ing conditions among the Indians, “has 
just returned from a trip to reserva- 
tions in Oklahoma. Other reservations 
yet to be visited by the subcommittee 
include those in New Mexico, Arizona 
and Wyoming, it was announced, 

The report of the subcommittee with 
recommendations will be made later to 
the full Committee for consideration, | 
Senator Frasier 9 said. 


State E Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

inn,—Rept. on Examination of Books and 
Affairs of State Highway Dept., Jan, 1, 
4930-Je. 30, 1930. Henry Rines, St. Paul. 
— General Corporation Law and Fran- 
ehise Tax Law, as Amended by 102nd 
| Gene ral Assembly. Chas. H. Grantland, 
"Secy of State. Dover, May 15, 1929, 
--Rept. of Bank Comr. July 1, 1928- 
e. 30, 1930. W. 
Lake City. 
Dak.— Rept. of Cases decided in Supreme 
Dourt, Dec, 12, 1923-Mar, 16, 1929. Vol. 
Karl Goldsmith, Court Reptr. Pierze. 


0. 

Ist Ann. rept. of Building & Loan 
sn. July 25, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1929, 
es Shaw, Banking Comr, Austin. 


a ¥ 


attempts “to stabilize prices by going) 
into the market are futile.” 

Prices did drop and continued to fall. 
A few days ago a panic seemed in- 
evitable. W heat had fallen 5 cents a 
bushel in Winnipeg, 18 cents less than 
the same grade in Chicago; Liverpool’s 
prices were the lowest in 36 years. In 
Argentina a 7-cent slump was registered 
in two days. The Chicago market, un- 
easy and gloomy, sagged and sagged. De- 
spite an unusually short crop corn 
dropped 3 cents—a sympathetic reac- 
tion. Disaster spread black wings over | 
the pit. | 


| Action Commenced by 
Stabilization Corporation 


At this junction the Stabilization Cor- | 
poration, which had been anxious but 
inactive for some time, received an un- 
expected nod of favor from the Farm! 
Board. Immediately things began to 
happen. 

Rumors of Government support spread 
like sunshine over the mournful wheat | 
exchange. Farmers sighed relievedly, 
“At last.” Traders breathed more freely 
and faint hearts grew strong. Wheat} 
quotations that hung perilously at the 
brink of ruin avidly seized the life 
preserver, righted themselves and stood 
firm. Shaky selling stopped. 

The Chicago price for December wheat 
ee held at 73 cents, the May option 

76 cents. And, lest it be forgotten, 
the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat 
was no mean factor in the process of 
stabilization. 

The result of this timely action was 
that American wheat today is selling 
far above the world level. Liverpool 
prices, normally 12 to 20 cents a bushel 
over Chicage, during the past week have 
been between 2 and 5 cents lower than 
ours, 

As soon as the situation was under 
control Chairman Legge of the Farm | 
Board announced that the stabilization 
corporation had entered the market be- 
cause of “demoralization in world grain 
markets” in order to “prevent further 
unwarranted declines” in American wheat | 
' prices and to stop “panicky selling.” He 
gave assurance that the corporation 
would continue its market operations so 
long as the need continued. 


Policy of Stabilization 
‘Of Market Promised 


These cheering words were accompa- 
nied by a very definite statement that! 
the corporation would not buy wheat to| 
cause an arbitrary increase in price or! 
to corner the market. 

This thorough reversal of the Farm 
Board’s policy was surprising to all in| 
terested in the wheat market. While | 
they are grateful for the assistance given 
them, they cannot be blamed for hop- 
ing that the Farm Board will make its 
present policy permanent so long as may 
_be required. More farmers would have 
|been benefited if the corporation had 


ago. 

What will be done with all the wheat 
thus bought? If the stabilization cor- 
poration turns it over to the Govern- 
ment it certainly can be put to a splen- 
'did use by passing it along, in the form 
jof flour or bread, to the distressed fami- 


|cal reason why 


| Ann. 


that a wheat panic would be of far- 


the cents a bushel over Chicago, during the |reaching consequence in other parts of 


our financial structure. Uncle Sam’s| 
|money saved the market, and was of} 
immeasurable assistance to the wheat! 
farmers of this country. 
I see no socialism in what was done, 
t I do see good business sense on the 
part of the Government. Wherefore, 
then, these cries of anxiety from the in- | 
custrial East? Is it nothing that the 
American wheat industry has been saved | 
from certain and overwhelming ruin? 
Is it nothing that the world market in 
a vital commodity has been rescued from | 
utter demoralization in a time of crisis? 
After all, the real power which | 
stopped the panic was neither the indi- 
vidual wheat farmer nor the public 
in the custody of the Federal 
Farm Board. The compelling factor was 


bu 


!the group of farmer cooperatives which 
‘own the stabilizing corporation. 


Minus this group the entire structure 
of the farm porgram could not have been 
Without the aid of the co- 
no 
Farmers’ National Grain Stabilizing 
Corporation, and therefore no Federal 


loans. 


Influence of Farm 


Cooperatives Shown 

The beneficent influence of the cooper- | 
atives on the egricultural industry of 
country was never more clearly | 
demonstrated than in the present in- 
stance. Every farmer should know now 
that through these organizations alone 
con he make his future progress and win | 
his economic salvation. 

The American farmer asks only a fair | 
chance in the world’s markets. And he | 
has a right to expect his Government to/ 
help him as it has assisted less vital in- | 
dustries. True, he must help himself, | 
and that is why the cooperatives exist. 
them the individual farmer finds 


erected. 


| 


rial aid in his crop problems. 

The cooperatives have weathered suc- 
essfully a critical time in their upward | _ 
Their position as the keystone 
Government’s farm program | 
into the national limelight; | 
the crisis in wheat put them on trial. By | 
meeting their task fearlessly and suc- 
ceeding splendidly they have fully justi- | 


march. 
of the 


\fied the confidence reposed in them by 
'the Government. 


And now, what of the future? The 
agricultural industry will have more new 
problems. It may be confronted by de- 
pression and panicky symptoms in vari- 
ous of its branches, but I am convinced | 
that the bottom has been reached, and 


Prosperity Seen in 


Government Aid 
The difficulties which the farmers may 
encounter on their path to the sun will 


‘be met by the powerful cooperatives, 


working hand in hand with the Govern- 
ment. This combination can not fail to} 


‘bring prosperity to agriculture and ma- 


terial benefits to the Nation as a whole. 

The Federal Farm Board, with which, 
these cooperatives are laboring, has been 
bitterly criticized by farmers’ spokesmen 
in the past. It may be,open to criticism 
in the future, but the Board is pushing 
ahead valiantly in uncharted waters, 
with unknown perils before it. I think 
it should be given a fair chance to show 
its worth. 

To those worried 
manufacturers who whimper piteously 
about “Government subsidy” and the 
like, I recommend Chairman Legge’s 
frank speech to a recent meeting of New 


: ° : | 
industrialists and} 


| England manufacturers in Boston. 


“Certainly there can not be any logi- 
the farmer should not 
be encouraged and helped to engage in 
merchandising his own product,” said 
Mr. Legge, “but some of you say this 
is using the taxpayers’ money in com- 
petition with private capital which has 
hitherto been engaged in the business. 

“Class legislation? Well, what of it? 
We have had a lot of this class legis- 
lation ever since away back in 1916 when 
the manufacturers of New England ob- 
tained the first protective duty.” 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrioed under this heading’! 
are obtamable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Ponulation Bull., Ist Series, 15th 
U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 


30-27187 

| Oklahoma—Population Bull, 1st Series, 
15th Census of U. S.: 1930. 3ur. of 
Census, U, S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, | 
cents. 30-27188 
Decisions of Comptroller General of U. 8.— 
Vol. 9, July 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 1930. Gen- | 
eral Accounting Off. Price, $1.50, | 
(22-24145) | 

Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Indian Comrs, to Secy. | 
of Interior, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. | 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Free. (11-11229) | 
Rept. of Dept. 
of Interior, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. (30-26114) 
of Chief of Bur. of Public Roads to 
of Agriculture, for f. yr. ended Je. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Free. 
(7-14969) 

Rept. of Dir. of Bur. of Mines to 
of Commerce, for f. yr. ended Je. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
(12-16438) 

of Supervising Inspector Gen- 
of Com- 


Louisiana 
Census of 
U, S, Dept. 


Secy. 
1930. 
Rept. 
Secy. 
30, 1930. 


' Ann. 
Secy. 
30, 1930. 
10 cents. 

Ann. Rept. 
eral Steamboat Service to Secy. 
meree, for f. yr. ended Je, 30, 1930, U, 
s. Dept. of Commerce. Free.  (8-8657) 

Asparagus Culture—Farmers’ Bull. No, 1646, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5 


Price, 5 
cents, Agr. 30-1263 


H. Hadlock, Comr. Salt resumed its wheat buying a few months! Procedure for Testing Gas Masks for Per- 


missibility—Schedule 14B, Bur. of Mines, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free, 30-27189 | 
| List of Publications Relating to Farm Man- | 
agement—Price List 68, 17th Ed. Free; 
at Supt. of Documents. (26-26174) 
Ann. Rept. of Comr, of L enbhemnen to Secy. 
of Commerce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. 
Price, 5 cents. (12- 4661) | 
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family and the home, with consequent 
effect upon men, women and children. | 
Functions of many kinds which the fam-| 
ily performed in the past are now ex- | 
ercised by institutions outside the home. | 

The forces of change have _ touched | 
religion, bringing changes in beliefs and | 
changes in organizations and activities. | 
Our educational institutions, our courts! 
and the administration of justice all | 
| show significant changes, and the admin- | 
|istrative organizations of government | 
|have undergone evolution, distribution | 
and extension. Associations, clubs and | 
minor social organizations of various | 
| sorts represent a larger part of our or- | 
ganized social life outside of working 
hours, and increased leisure -time has | 
raised the significance of the activities | 
associated with recreation. 

New Living Standards 

In addition to changes in these great 
social institutions, there have been! 
changes in our customs or habits. 
Changed standards of living, of adver- 
tising, of business methods and of dis- | 
tribution have greatly changed our con- 
sumption habits, such as the ways in|! 
which expression of our aesthetic life is 
being changed as our culture is chang- 
ing. Art in all its forms is changing, 
not without effect upon the beauty and 
happiness of our lives, and the enrich- 
ment of American culture. Most dra- 
matic are the changes in our habits re- 
garding health. Certain larger habits, | 
which may be called social philosophies, | 
particularly in regard to government, 
| liberty, authority, science, sex, women, 
|the home and religion are in a state of 
flux. | 
These changes in modern civilization, | 
States is setting 
a@ pace, move at unequal rates of speed, | 
some rapidly, some slowly, some not at 
all, so that one institution may change 
at a rate which differs from another and 
thus create social problems of adjust- | 
| ment. ‘We have not only a great environ-| 
ment called civilization in which to make! 
our adjustment, but the environment it- 
seli is rapidly changing in its entirety. 
Hence arise all kinds of social problems. 

In recent years our methods of deal- 
ing with these problems, our efforts to 
improve our adjustment to civilization, 
have been undergoing changes, along 
with the changes in civilization. This is | 
noticeable in our economic life, in our 
schools, in the activities of our religious | 
organizations and in our various social 
institutions and the private agencies for 
the improvement of social life which we 
call social work or philanthropy. 

Social legislation is another form of 
ameliorative activity. The social work 
of the churches is another. One of the} 
greatest of these efforts is to be found 
|in the various activities of government, | 





| noted particularly in the changes in com- | 
| missions, boards, departments, and their | 
, activities. 


Of special sigificance is the} 
Government’s long-standing activity in| 
the field generally known as public wel-| 
fare, not only in especial ameliorative | 
efforts but in maintaining order and reg- 
ulation in those fields of social life in 
which the Government functions. 

Our civilization is undergoing rapid! 
and apparently fundamental changes, | 
and along with these go changes in the 
ways in which we try to deal with the 


| problems so created. 


The list of assigned investigations of 
recent social changes follows in full text: | 
I 
1, Mechanical inventions and_ scientific | 
discoveries as agencies of social change.— 

W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. 

2. Changes in our economic organizations 
nd their social consequencies.—Edwin F. | 
Gay, Harvard University. 

3. Communication, mobility, and the dis- | 
semination of news.—Malcolm Willey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Stuart Rice, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Z 

4. Population trends and their conse- 
quencies.—Warren S. Thompson and P, K. 
Whelpton, Scripps Foundation, Miami Uni- | 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Utilization’ of land and natural re-| 
sainiia oi E. Baker, United States De- | 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, Washington, D. C., E. 
G. Tryon, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
Dp. i, 

6. Trends in education, Charles H. 
School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

7. Our changing social attitude.— 
Hart, Bryn Mawr College. 

Il 

8. Social and economic status of racial 
and ethnic groups.—T. J. Woofter Jr., art 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 

9, The vitality of the American oo 
Edgar Sydenstricker, 49 Wall Street, New| 
York City. 

10, The changing family. 
University of Chicago. 

11. The changing status of women in oc- | 
cupations, politics and other activities out- 
side the home.—Sophonisba 
ridge, University of Chicago. 

12. The child and youth in 
Lawrence K, Frank, 72 Perry Street, 
York City. 

13. Occupations and the activities of the 
unoccupied.—Ralph Hurlin, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 

Il 


14. The changing role of labor and labor 
groups in our social strueture.—Leo Wol- 
man, 11 Union Square, New York City. 

15. Religious organizations.—Luther Fry, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

16. Assoviations, community life and rec- | 
reation.—Jesse Steiner, Tulane University. 

17. The arts.—Frederick Keppel, 522 Fifth | 
Avenue, New York City. 

18, Consumption habits.—Robert S. Lynd, | 
Social Science Research Council, New York | 


Hornell 


-W. F. Ogburn, 


P. Breckin- 


society.— 
New 


19, Rural Life.—Edmund de S. Brunner, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. J. H 


| Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 


20. Urban problems... wv. MeKenzie, | 
University of Michigen. | 
IV | 
21. Law and legal 
Clark and William O; Douglas of the! 
University of Chicago. 
Private agencies for social welfare.— | 
Snydor Walker, 61 Broadway, New! 
York City. 
Public welfare.-Howard W. 
U seariie of North Carolina. 
24. Public health and medicine.—Harry | 
H. Moore, Committee on the Cost of Med- | 
ical Care, 910 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 
25. Trends in public administration.— 
Leonard D, White, University of Chicago. | 
26. Extension and distribution of govern- | 
mental functions.—C, H. Woddy, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
27, Social trends and government trends. 
—Charles Merriam, University of Chicago, 


the 
22. 


Odum, 


Bedell, 


| Blom, Edward C. 


Bowers, Claude G. 


Canada. 


| Drachman, Julian M. 


institutions.—Charles | Ezekiel, Mordecai. 


| Fricke, Charles W. 


market, namely the distribution and 
consumption of the products of the 
factory. 

Until about a decade ago industry 
was devoting its entire energy to pro- 
duction alone without giving serious 
thought to the distribution of its prod- 
ucts. The important question until 
that time was how to produce enough 
goods to satisfy an ever- -growing de- 
mand. As improvements in production 
were brought about and industry be- 
gan to operate on a large scale, pro- 
duction caught up with demand and 
has overtaken it, so that at present, 
as has been the case during the last 
10 years, the question confronting the 
industry is net: “How can we produce 
more goods” but “How can we dispose 
of what we can produce at prices 
that will enable us to stay in busi- 
uess?” Hence, this ha become a dis- 
tribution age and_the problems of mar- 
kets and marketing are paramount in 
the minds of every business man and 
industrial leader. 

So acute dia this distribution prob- 
lem become a few years ago that ware- 
houses and all other available space 
were filled with commodities for which 
there was no market. This condition 
resulted in a financial strain on indus- 
try which demanded attention. 

x * ‘ 


N 1926, Hon. Herbert Hoover, then 

Secretary of Commerce, became in- 
tensely interested in the problem of 
distribution. The result was a Census 
of Distribution of commodities in 11 
cities located in various parts of the 
United States. Enough data were 
gathered in this experimental census 
to show conclusively that it was pos- 
sible to gather valuable figures in con- 
nection with the distribution of goods. 
Congress was asked to make legal pro- 
vision for an appropriation of several 
million dollars for the purpose of tak- 
ing a Census of Distribution covering 
wholesale and retail trade in conjunc- 
tion with the 1930 decennial jenumera- 
tion. 

The task of gathering this informa- 
tion has almost been completed and 
data are now being compiled for vari- 
ous cities in the United States. Sev- 
eral preliminary ‘abulations have al- 
ready been released for a few cities 
showing the type of distributor, 
whether retailer, wholesaler, broker, 
selling agent, etc., kind of business, the 
number of establishments of each type 
and kind, the number of employee 
salaries and wages, stocks on hand, 
and net sales during 1929. 

There is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion being compiled in this Census of 
Distribution which will prove of ex- 
ceedingly great value in studying the 
markets, absolute and potential, for 
any commodity which goes either to 
the domestic consumer or industrial 


consumer. 


* * * 


]F there is any one question in which 

a manufacturer ‘3; now interested, 
it is the market in which his goods 
are being sold. From the Census of 
Distribution, it should be possible to 
determine where a certain type of 
goods is being sold, how much each 
community or other ‘geographical area 
is absorbing, what types of outlets are 
available for the distribution of any 
commodity and how much each type 
of outlet is handling. As a conse- 
quence, *: will be possible to find out 
the relative importance of different 
channels of distribution for any given 
type «* products. All distribution data 
will be furnished by cities of 10,000 
population and over, by counties, 
States, and for the United States as a 
whole. It will also be riven by classes 
of stores or wholesale distributors for 
each of these geographic areas, thereby 
presenting the manufacturer and the 
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*fully compiled data so that every fac- 
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Further light will “e thrown upon 
the marketing question turough the 
distribution of sales inquiry made by 
the Census of Distribution in coopers 
tion with the Census of Manufactures. 
For the first time, ever” manufacturer 
in the counti, has been asked how and 
to whom he sells his goods. The an- 
swers to these questions will reveal 
the extent to which th. manufacturers 
of the country are selling direct to the 
consumers of their products, and by 
correlating this information with the 
information from other sources in re- 
gard to the markets for the production 
under consideration, it will in many 
instances indicate the availability of 
new marketing fields as well as show 
the best marketing methods,’ 

cs * * 


"THE course of marketing activity is, 

' first, an examination and analysis 
of the product or goods for the dis- 
covery,and denfining of appeal to, ac- 
ceptance by, the market; secondly, an 
examination and analysis of the mar- 
ket for the determination of the po- 
tential extent, constancy and continuity 
of the product appeal and acceptance; 
thirdly, organizin,;, training and di- 
recting of the selling f. ces; fourthly, 
determination of the character, direc- 
tion and extent of advertising and 
sales development. 

It is estimated that about‘ $45,000,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise is pur- 
chased annually by consumers in the 
United States; mostly from retail mer- 
chants many of whom operate upon a 
relatively small scale. No one now 
knows how many of these retailers 
there really are in the country. Vari- 
ous estimates have been made from 
time to time, most of them placing the 
number of such establishments any- 
where betwen a million and a quarter 
and a million and a half. The current 
Census of Distribution is the first at- 
tempt to answer those two questions. 

The markets are hardly better known, 
There are two classes of consumers— 
the industrial and the ultimate or do- 
mestic. The industrial consumers com- 
prise all the manufacturers, mine ope- 
rators, oil-well supply companies, and 
other large consumers who buy goods 
either for further processing or for the 
purpose of producing other manufac- 
tured goods. There are believed to be 
about 192,000 of those establishments, 
and most of them are at least prospec- 
tive industrial consumers. The num- 
ber of active and .»otential ultimate 
consumers veritably runs into millions 
for every product. Just how many 
ultimate consumers there are for any 
given products no one knows, but the 
ultimate consumers market is con- 
stantly expanding because the stand- 
ard of living is constantly rising. 

Oo * 


ONSEQUENTLY, the current Cen- 

4 sus of Distribution is destined tu 
bring forth information which can be 
used in solving the unknowns and 
building a mass distribution system 
for mass production. 

In the principle of mass production 
there is nothing new since the days of 
Adam Sm*'». But old industry waited 
for demand to apear with money in its 
pocket, and then plundered it, every 
producer doing his utmost to lead it 
with dear goods until it was over- 
whelmed; business, therefore, was an 
affair of booms and depressions al- 
ternating. New industry explores, 
fosters and creates demand. As a 
consequence, there is an unprecedented 
demand for facts today. What is de- 
manded are clear and specific replies 
*o specific questions backed with care- 


’ 


tor can be weighed quantitatively. 
And the sole purpose of the current 
Census of Distribution is +> furnish the 
facts and figures demanded. 


“Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
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Frederick. The airplane; practical 
discussion of principles of airplane flight. 
Rev. ed. 371 p., illus. N. Y. D. V 
Nostrand co., 1930. 
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supply equipment for schools. 
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Gosnell, Harold F. Why Europe votes, (So- 
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cago. no, xix.) 247 p., illus. Chicago, 
Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1930, 
30-27825 
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Colonial off. Statement of policy 
in regard to West Indian and Mauritius 
sugar repts. Presented by secy. of state 
for colonies to Parliament Mar., 1930. 
(Parliament. Papers by command, Cmd. 
3523.) 4 p. Lond., H. M. Stationery off., 
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Brit. Ministry of health. Advisory 
com. on welfare of blind. . Rept. on 
unemployable blind. 15 p. Lond., H. M. 
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Ministry of labour. Unemploy- 
ment insurance bill, 1929. Explanatory 
memorandum on clauses. Presented by 
minister of labour to Parliament, Nov., 
1929. (Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 3430.) 17 p. Lond. H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1929. 30-16209 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of labour. . Trade 
boards act, 1909 and 1918. Tobacco trade. 
Order of minister of labour confirming 
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and female apprentices in cigar section 
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from Jan. 20, 1930. 12 p. Lond., H. M. 
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Gt. Brit. Treasury. . Notes for use of 
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was the largest of any corresponding pe- 
riod in the history of the State, it was 
stateds* The statement follows in full 
text: 

Final population figures for the State 
of Louisiana have just been issued by 
the Census Bureau in bulletin form, 
The population of the State on Apr. 1, 
1930, according to the fifteenth census, 
was 2,101,593, representing an increase 
of 303,084, or 16.9 per cent, as com- 
pared with the population on Jan. 1, 
1920. This rate of increase, which is 
slightly greater than that for the en- 
tire United States, is nearly double the 
rate from 1910 to 1920, though ‘it is 
smaller than that for any other_decade 
since 1870. In actual numbers this in- 
crease of over 300,000 inhabitants was 
the largest for any 10-year period in 
the history of the State. 


Eighteenth State of Union 

The greater part of the area now con- 
stituting Louisiana—that part lying west 
of the Mississippi River—was organized ‘ 
in 1804 as the Territory of Orleans, and, 
in April, 1812, was admitted to the 
Union as the eighteenth State under the 
name of Louisiana. The Baton Rouge 
District—that part of the present State 
lying east of the Mississippi River—was 
added very shortly thereafter, giving 
Louisiana its present extent. By 1820, 
the State had a population of 153,407, 
which was approximately double the 
population in 1810. In 1850, Louisiana’s 
population .went over half a million. and 
by 1890 the million mark had been 
passed. Finally, in 1930, the population 
has become greater than 2,000.000. The 
total land area of the State is 45,409 
square miles, giving an average of 46.3 
persons per square mile in 1930, as com- 
pared with 39.6 in 1920, 

Eight cities in Louisiana have a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 or more, of which New 
Ovleans. was by far the largest, as it 
Leading 
all other cities of the South in point of 
population, New Orleans had 458,762 in- 
habitants, which represents an increase - 
of 71,543, or 18.5 per cent, as compared 
with the population in 1920. Monroe, 
with a population of 26,028 in 1930, had 
the highest rate of increase—105.3 per 
cent. Shreveport, the second city in the 
State, had 76.655 inhabitants, and_ its 
increase of 32,781, or 74.1 per cent, since 
1920, was second both numerically and in 
rate, The remaining cities in this group, 
in the order of their population, are 
Baton Rouge, e capital; Alexandria, 
Lake Charles, Lafayette, and Bogalusa. 
The two last named cities first attained 
sere of 10,000 between 1920 and 


A 
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Forty-six Parishes Gain 


Louisiana has 64 parishes (which cor- 
respond to counties in other States). Of 
these, 46 inereased in population between 
1920 and 1930, and 18 show decreases. 
Orleans Parish, which is coextensive with 
New Orleans, is the largest in point of 
population, and had the largest numerical 
increase since 1920. Also, this parish is 
the most densely settled, averaging 
2.340.6 persons per square mile. Caddo 
Parish, including Shreveport City, is sec- 
ond in population, with 124,670 inhabi- 
tants, which is a 49.7 per cent increase 
over the population in 1920. Jefferson 
Parish had the highest rate of increase, 
its population of 40,032 representing an 
85.7 per cent increase over 1920; This 
parish adjoins New Orleans, and a sub- 
stantial part of this growth may be ac- 
counted for by the suburban develop- 
ment about that city. 


Altogether, there were six parishes 
with gains of over 50 per cent in pop- 
ulation, and 13 which gained between 25 
and 50 per cent. In general, parishes in 
the extreme north of the ‘State and those 
on the Gulf made large gains in popula- 
tion, with no definite trend in the par- 
ishes between, The most sparsely settled 
parish in the State was Cameron, with 
an average of 4.9 persons per square 
mile. 

There are in the State 210 incorporated 
places (cities, towns and villages). The 
smallest of these is Verda, in Grand Par- 
ish, which has but 27 inhabitants. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Louisiana, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each parish, police 
jury ward, city village and town, may 
be obtained by ‘writing to the Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D.C: 
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Our stockholders 
won’t send in 
their proxies 


They’ll come in person this 
time .. . they’ll be right here 
asking uncomfortable questions, 
Why didn’t we insure our in- 
come as well as our buildings? 
Where’s the money coming from 
to keep the business going thes 
next six months? in we 
calling on them for an are 
ment instead of sending them 
their regular dividends? They'll 
be here, all right. 


After the fire, Hartford 
Business Interruption Insur- 
ance answers stockholders 
questions with dividends. 
Write for the booklet “Mr, 
Dixon” which explains the 
protection that begins where 
your fire insurance leaves off. 
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Supreme Court Sustains Order - 


Adjusting Railroads’ Freight Rates 


Decision Upholds Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Directing Adoption of Rate 


Divisions on 
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Co. v. United States, 276 U. S. 104, 115. 
Cf. Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., 227 U. S. 
88, 92. But it need not under all circum- 
stances take specific evidence as to each 
rate of every carrier. When considering | 
divisions of numerous joint rates appli- 
cable to traffic passing through gateways | 
between different territories the Commis- 
sion may make the required determina- 
tions and establish the bases for divi- 
sions between groups of carriers in the 
respective territories upon evidence | 
which it reasonably may deem typical 
and to have sufficient probative weight 
to justify the necessary findings and the} 
order in respect of each rate. That is 
to say, such typical evidence may suffi- 
ciently disclose the facts necessary to 
enable the Commission duly to consider 
the divisions of each joint rate to be re- 
ceived by every carrier. New England 
Divisions Case, 261 U. S. 184, 191, 196, 
199, Brimstone R. R. Co. v. United 
States, supra, 116. sists) 
The evidence before the Commission | 
is sufficient to disclose as to each car-| 
rier all the facts specified in section 
15(6) and to furnish an adequate and 
reasonable basis for the proper division 
of each of the joint rates applicable to 
the traffic here involved. The mere fact! 
that carriers and divisions were dealt 
with on an average or group basis does 
Anot indicate that the Commission did| 
not properly consider each carrier and 
rate or that it did not duly take into| 
account the facts specified in section 
15(6) or that it failed to obey the stat- 
ute in any respect. : 
Asmalente assert that the order is 
based solely, upon a comparison of av-| 
erage conditions of widely dissimilar 
carriers comprising each group and that 
its enforcement will bring about divi- 
sions so unjust and arbitrary as to be 
beyond the Commission’s power. They 
show by record that in each group there 
are carriers that earn little or no re- 
turn; others that earn substantial 
amounts, and some that made relatively 
high returns. They strongly emphasize 
that the prescribed divisions will op- 
erate in some instances to transfer sub- 
stantial sums from very weak carriers 
in Southwestern Territory to prosper- 
ous ones in Western Territory, and in- 
sist that mere comparison of returns 
demonstrates that divisions on a group 
basis will be unjust and arbitrary. It | 
seems to us that the table included in| 
the first report (p. 476), and others in 
evidence* show as between individual 
carriers in each group so wide a range 
of rates of return that, if approximate 
similarity in that respect 1s essential to | 
the order, its basis cannot be sustained. 


Meaning of Term 
‘Average’ Explained 


“Average” as used in the report mani- 
festly is not intended to refer to an 
arithmetical calculation, the quotient of 
a sum divided by the number of its terms. 
It is rather to be understood as an esti- 
mated general mean of the conditions 
of the several carriers constituting each 
group arrived at by the exercise of judg- 
ment upon the facts shown by the evi- 
dence. The reports satisfactorily show | 
that the findings as to average group 
conditions taken as a whole are sus- 
tained by substantial and persuasive ev!- 
dence. But they do not deal with the 
important question whether, under the 
evidence and having regard to the wide 
dissimilarities between rates of return 
earned by individual carriers in each ter- 
ritory, the use of the average or group 
basis is justified and whether it will} 
produce unreasonable divisions. The | 
general statements in the reports to the 
effect that the Commission in reaching 
its conclusions considered all the perti-| 
nent evidence add nothing to the prima 
facie presumption that generally attends 





determinations of the Commission. Blue- | 
field Co. v. Public Service Commission, 
262 U. S. 679, 688-689. ; 

The Commission’s failure specifically 
to report the facts and give the reasons 
on which it concluded that undex the cir- | 
cumstances the use of the average or| 
group basis is justified leaves the par- 
ties in doubt as to a matter esential to | 
the case and imposes unnecessary work | 
upon the courts called upon to consider | 
the validity of the order. Complete | 
statements by the Commission showing 
the grounds upon which its determina- | 
tions rest are quite as necessary as are| 
opinions of lower courts setting forth the | 
reasons on which they base their deci- | 
sions in cases analogous to this. Wichita | 
R. R. v. Public Utilities Commission, 260 | 
U. S. 48, 58. And we have recently em- | 
phasized the duty of such courts fully to 
state the grounds upon which they act. | 
Virginia Ry. v. United States, 272 U. S. | 
658, 675. Lawrence v. St. Louis-San| 
Francisco Ry., 274 U. S. 588, 591-592. | 
Arkansas Commission v. Chicago &c. R. | 
R., 274 U. S. 597, 603. Hammond v. | 
Schappi Bus Line, 275 U. S. 164, 171. | 
Cleveland, etc., Ry. v. United States, 275 
U. S. 404, 414. B. & O. v. United States, 
279 U. S. 781, 787. And the Commission 
is not excused by the fact that the car- 
riers presented evidence on a group basis | 
or by the omission of the southwestern 
lines in their petition for a rehearing to | 
object to the use of averages. The pro- 
ceedings before the Commission were for 
the determination of what divisions are 
and for the future will be reasonable. 
Here the issue is whether the Commis- 
sion’s amended determinations and the 
order based on them are valid. Apel- 
lants are not estopped from assailing the 
averages or groups adopted. A sound 
basis for the rule or formula prescribing 
the divisions is essential to compliance 
with the act, 


Difference in Rates 
Found Justified 


With this criticism of the reports, we) 
turn to what. is shown by the record, A 
study of /the facts that may be gleaned 
from the latter leads to the opinion that, 
notwithstanding the wide differences in 
rates of return between carriers the basis | 
adopted ‘will not, at least on that ac-| 
count, résult in unjust and unreasonable | 
divisions; The Commission must con-| 
sider the financial condition of the car-| 
riers but it is not required to make that} 
the only test. And it did not take the) 
average of the rates of return as the} 
sole or ‘principal factor for making the| 
divisions. As to each carrier, operating | 
and other conditions were shown and pre- | 
sumably considered by the Commission | 
in deciding whether the average or group 
conditions might appropriately be used. 
It is mot shown that the order will re- 
quire any service to be rendered at less 
than cost. It is impossible to make di-| 
visions that will yield the same rate of 
profit ‘to each carrier or upon every com- 
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modity or shipment moved by it. The 
average cost of service was apparently 
given much weight. It is not suggested 
that the operating expenses of each car- 
rier attributable to the traffic in question 
vary as does its rate of return on its 
business as a whole. Nor does it appear 
that the carriers having the highest rates 
of return from their total business or 
from that in the territory in which they 
belong, move the trafffe in question at 
comparatively low costs. Returns from 
total business of a carrier and the cost 
of handling the traffic covered by the 
joint rates are not dependent upon the 
same facts; the relation beeween them 
is slight and remote. For aught that 
appears the carriers having little or no 
return on t' eir total business may move 
the traffic in question at low costs and 
realize a satisfactory percentage of profit 
on that part of their business. 

Other things being equal, divisions 
made on the mileage basis will be the 
same as those made on the basis of rela- 
tive costs. The Commission found that 
existing divisions give southwestern 
lines over 30 per cent more than their 
mileage prorate, and the order leaves 
them substantially more than would di- 
visions on that basis. This indicates 
that the Commission considered the rel- 
atively high costs at which the south- 
western lines, or some of them, moved 
the traffic in question. The fact that 
average conditions affecting cost of 
transportation in the two groups have 
changed and are still growing more fa- 
vorable to the southwestern lines tends 
to justify a reduction of their existing 
divisions. The greater density found 
in Western Trunk Line Territory makes 
for lower costs, and that is shown to 
have been taken into account. Appel- 
lants have not sustained their conten- 
tion.. 

Appellants claim that the Commis- 
sion’s order, if enforced, will operate 
to deprive them of their property with- 
out due process of law in wiolation of 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 


Joint Rates Not 
Assailed as Too Low 


It is well established by the decisions 
of this court that, gin order to invoke 
such constitutional protection, the facts 
relied upon to prevent enforcement of 
rates prescribed by governmental au- 
thority must be specifically alleged, and 
from them it must clearly appear that 
the enforcement of the measure com- 
plained of will necessarily deny to the 
utility that just compensation safe- 
guarded to it by the Constitution. Aetna 
Insurance Co. v. Hyde, 275 U. S. 440, 
447-8, and cases cited. Here the joint 
rates themselves are not assailed as too 
low, but the claim is that the prescribed 
divisions are confiscatory. The same 
rules as to pleading and proof apply to 
orders prescribing divisions as to laws 
fixing rates. There is no allegation in 
the complaint, or evidence in the rec- 
ord to show, that any division to any 
of the appellants will not yield operat- 
ing expenses. chargeable to the service 
covered by it plus a reasonable return 
on property value fairly attributable 
to that service. There is no foundation 
in the record for the contention. 

Appellants contend that the provision 
of the order that applies to the division 
of revenue derived from traffic between 
points in the: Eastern Territory and 
points in the Southwestern Territory is 
unlawful because the eastern cartiers 
were not before the Commission and 
for lack of evidence to show whether 
the divisions received by them are just. 


Other Grounds for 


Annulment Suggested 


Section 15 (6) empowers the Commis- 
sion to determine and prescribe divisions 
of joint rates “as between the carriers 
parties thereto” and requires it when so 
doing to consider the condition and needs 
of each participating carrier. The east- 
ern carriers are parties to the joint rates 
covering the whole movement. The rea- 
sonableness of such rates is not involved. 
Every carrier; and there may be many, 
participating in the haul is entitled to 
its just share. The record, and espe- 
cially testimony given in the district 
court, shows that there is and long has 
‘been a primary division of such joint 
rates, one part for the carriers. partici- 
pating in transportation east of the 
Mississippi River and the other part for 
those hauling to or from that point. Cf. 
Terminal R. R. Assn. v. United States, 
266 U. S. 17, 30. . 

The proceedings here under considera- 
tion involve only the subdivision of that 
part of the revenue accruing to south- 
western lines and western trunk lines for 
service performed west of the “break- 
ing” point at Mississippi: River cross- 
ings. The eastern carriers are not at 
all concerned in this subdivision. In pro- 
ceedings concerning subdivisions of rev- 
enues assigned to the western part of the 
service, it is competent for the Commis- 


|sion to assume validity of the joint 


rates, their primary divisions and the 
subdivisions to cover the haul east of 
the river. The act does not require all 
questions concerning all divisions of such 
joint rates to be determined in one pro- 
ceeding. United States v. Abilene & So. 
Ry. Co., supra, 282. New England Di- 
visions Case, supra, 201. There was no 
defect of parties. 

In their brief appellants suggest other 
grounds on which they claim the order 
should be annulled. But we think them 
plainly insufficient to warrant reversal 
and that, in view of what already has 
been shown in this opinion, they do not 
merit separate discussion. 


No Emergency 


Found to Exist 


The cross appeal was taken by the 
United States and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; the other appellees, 


| western trunk lines, did not join therein. 


The investigation was pending for more 
than five years before the first report 
was announced, Dec. 10, 1928. No or- 
der was then made. The Commission 
allowed the carriers 60 days within 
which to agree on readjustments. In 
the report on rehearing, June 10, 1929, 
the Commission characterized the issues 
as important and the questions raised 
as relatively new and difficult. The or- 
der was made on the same day, to take 
effect Aug. 1, 1929. Before that date 


| this suit was commenced, and the Com- 


mission postponed the taking effect of 
the order until Dec. 1, 1929. In the 
meantime the case was tried and de- 
cided. It is clear that the Commission 
did not find that any emergency existed. 

The decree dismissing the case was 
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entered Nov. 27, petition for appeal was 
filed that day and allowed Nov. 30. Ap- 
pellants applied for a stay. The time 
elapsing between the decree and the post- 
poned effective date of the Commission’s 
order was not-sufficient to permit the 
giving of notice to appellees. The court 
found that novel and important ques- 
lions con¢erning which there was seri- 
ous doubt were presented by. the assign- 
ment of errors; that if appellants, pend- 
ing the appeal, paid the prescribed divi- 
sions and the order finally should be an- 
nulled they would be in danger of not 
being able to recover back the amounts 
in excess of existing divisions because 
of the financial condition. of some of 
the western trunk line carriers; that as 
the prescribed divisions did not apply to 
all joint rates between the two territories, 
confusion and large useless expenditures 
would result if the order were enforced 
pending the appeal and the decree should 
be reversed; that the public interest 
would not suffer in any manner by reason 
of the stay and that the rights of the 
western trunk lines could be protected 
by bond. The stay was granted on ap- 
pellants’ giving a bond for $3,000,000 
for the protection of the carriers to 
whom the order required payments of 
higher divisions. 


Court Cites Benefit 
| From Stay 


Western trunk lines applied to have the 
stay vacated. After hearing and consid- 
eration of the showing and arguments 
made by the parties, the court reaffirmed 
its earlier findings and conclusions and 
further found that since the court’s de- 
cision the interested carriers including 
appellants had worked diligently to es- 
tablish the various percentages to be 
used in making the new divisions and 
that the work could not be completed 
for several months. After reviewing the 
situation the court said that the stay if 
continued in force would operate to save 
jthe carriers much labor and expense 
whether the appeal should be success- 
ful or not. 

Undoubtedly the court had authority 
in its discretion, upon entry of the de- 
cree dismissing the bill, to stay the en- 
forcement of the prescribed divisions 
pending appeal. Virginian Ry. v. United 
| States, supra, 669. Omaha & C. B. St. 
| Ry. Co. v. Int. Com. Comm., 222 U. S. 
582. Cumberland Tel. Co. v. Pub. Serv. 
Comm., 260 U. S. 212, 219. Cotting v. 
Kansas City Stockyards Co., 82 Fed. 850, 
'857. The court considered, and it can 
not be said without reason, that the ques- 
;tions raised by the assignments of error 
are novel and doubtful. Unlike the situ- 
ation presented in Virginia Ry. v. United 
States, supra, postponement of the taking 
effect of the order would inflict no loss 
upon the public—producers, shippers or 
consumers. It would not unfavorably af- 
fect the business of the carriers and, 
if the western trunk lines should ulti- 
mately be Held entitled to the higher di- 
visions, they could be protected by bond. 
-We think it clear that the court did 
not abuse its discretion in granting the 
stay. 

The decrees are affirmed. 
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Tax on Estates 


Supreme Court Decides Fed- 
eral Assessment Did Not 
Apply to Property in View 
Of State Laws 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
exercise of the judicial power and that 
of the legislative power as to call rather 
for great caution and circumspection in 
order to avoid usurpation of the latter. 
Monson v. Chester, 22 Pick. 385, 387. 

It is not enough merely that hard and 
objectionable or absurd consequences, 
which probably were not within the con- 
templation of the framers, are produced 
by an act of legislation. Laws enacted 
with good intention, when put to the 
test, frequently, and to the surprise of 
the lawmaker himself, turn out to be 
mischievous, absurd or otherwise ob- 
jectionable. 


But in such case the remedy lies with 
the law-making authority, and not with 
the courts. See In re Alma Spinning 
Company, L. R. 16 Ch. Div. 681, 686; 
King v. Commissioners, 5 A. & E. 804, 
816; Abley v. Dale, L. J. (1851) N.S. 
Pt. 2, Vol. 20, 233, 235. And see gen- 
erally Chung Fook vy. White, 264 U. S. 
448, 445; Commr. of Immigration v. 
Gottlieb, 265 U. S. 310, 313. 

In support of the claim that a literal 
construction is not admissible, it is said 
that by other provisions of section 402 
certain interests in real property, such 
as dower, etc., are made subject to the 
tax without regard to the conditions set 
forth in subdivision (a), and that this 
r.sults in an incongruity amounting to 
an absurdity. 

But unless the Constitution be violated, 
Congress may select the subjects of tax- 
ation and qualify them differently as it 
sees fit; and if it does so in plain terms, 
as it has done here, it is not within the 
province of the court to modify the law 
by construction. In any event, conced- 
ing that the conditions assailed have 
produced the incongruous results com- 
plained of, they fall far short of that 
degree of absurdity contemplated by the 
Holy Trinity Church case, or by an other 
decision of this court. 

Finally, the fact must not be over- 
looked that we are here concerned with 
a Taxing Act, with regard to which the 
general rule requiring adherence to the 
letter applies with peculiar strictness. 
In United States v. Merriam, 263 U. S. 
179, 187-188, after saying that “in stat- 
utes levying taxes the literal meaning 
of the words employed is most important, 
for such statutes are not to be extended 
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of the language used,” we quoted with 
approval the words of Lord Cairns in 
Partington v. Attorney General, L. R. 
4 H. L. 100, 122, that “if the Crown, 
seeking to-recover the tax, cannot bring 
the subject within the letter of the law, 
the subject is free, however apparently 
within the spirit of the law the case 
might otherwise appear to be. In other 
words, if there be admissible in any stat- 
ute, what is called an equitable construc- 
tion, certainly such a construction is not 
admissible in a taxing statute, where you 
can simply adhere to the words of the 
statute.” . 

Second. It is conceded by the peti- 
tioner, as it must be, that at common 
law real estate cannot be sold to pay ex- 
penses of administration, and that this 
rule of the common law is in effect in 
Missouri unless modified by statute. It 
is further conceded that there is no stat- 
ute which permits real estate to be sold 
merely to pay such expenses. 

One contention, however, is that an ex- 
ecutor or administrator may be author- 
ized by the proper court to sell real es- 
tate to pay debts and legacies if the per- 
sonal estate is insufficient; and that upon 
such sale the executor or administrator 
is entitled to a commission on the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, which takes priority 
over the payment of debts against the 
estate. 

As to this it is sufficient to say, as the 
court said below, that this commission is 
not an expense of administration, but an 
expense incidental to the sale of the 
lands. The Missouri Court of Appeals, 
in Elstroth v..Young, 94 Mo. App. 351, 
355-356, held that the proceeds of the 
sale of lands so made could not be used 
to make good deficiencies in the expenses 
of administration. 

Conflicting Decision Disapproved 

The further contention that if the per- 
sonal estate has been consumed by ad- 
ministration expenses and real estate is 
sold to pay debts and legacies, as a prac- 
tical matter, real estate has been sold 
because of administration expenses, we 
put aside as inconsequential. In the case 
supposed it is perfectly evident that the 
real estate has been sold not to pay ad- 
ministration expenses, but to. pay debts 
and legacies, and that fact is in no wise 
altered because the sale was necessitated 
by the consumption of the personalty 
for such expenses. The cause of the sale 
must not be confused with its purpose. 

Nothing would be gained by a re. iew 
of the numerous decisions of the Missouri 
courts. They are set forth and fully and 
well considered by the court below, and 
we entirely agree with that court’s con- 
clusion that these decisions establish 
“that real estate of a decedent in that 
State cannot be sold for the payment of 
expenses of administration, nor can the 

roceeds of land sold to pay debts be 
awfully used to pay expenses of ad- 
ministration.” = 

We have not failed to note the decision 
of the Court of Claims in Steedman v. 
United States, 63 C. Cls. 226, as well as 
the decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in Bartlett v. Commissioner, 16 
B. T, A. 811, 816, but in so far as they 
conflict with the foregoing conclusions, 
they are disapproved. 


by implication beyond the clear import Judgment affirmed. 
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Of Board of Tax Appeals 
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H. Roanaldson, secretary-treasurer. 

50064, Max Ettinger. 

50090, Benn Hornstein. 

50109, A. S. Siracusa Sons, Ine. 

50131, Harriet M. Damon et al., Trifstees 
of the Samuel Mills Damon Trust Estate. 

50163, Ernest W. Rogers. 

50210, James C. Bolger. 

60251, John R. McCabe. 

50350, Trojan Laundry Co. 

50400, Pan American Petroleum and Tran- 
port Co. 

50138, Henry H. Harris. 

50304, Sam Taran. 

12655, 25166, 30929, Young-Quinlan Co. 

16026, McClymont Marble Co. 

16275, Martin Hotel Co. and affiliated 
companies. 

16489, Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 

20024, Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bu- 
reau. 

20669, Hummel & Downing Co. 

21771, Fidelity Trust Co. and Henry H. 
Renziehausen, executors Estate of Freder- | 
ick C, ._Renziehausen. | 

26915, D. E. McCann’s Sons. 

29564, William B. Armstrong. 

30591, 


' 


Loeb-Lion Felix, Limited. 
San Clemente Sheep Co. | 
Young-Quinlan Co. 

, Imperial Assurance Co. 


Margaret Rusk. 
Puritan Coal Corporation. 
. Amalgamated Sugar Co. 
Bannard Furniture Co. 
A. C. Dustin. 
» City Ice & Supply Co. 
May E. Kaderly. 
Akin Gasoline Co, 
Akin Oil Co. 
Snavoj Realties Co., Inc. 
Emma Louise Smith. 
43507, Joseph P. Tolins. 
43619, George McGhan Jr. 
Eustis Florida Land Co, 
Joseph V. Horn. 
Washington Market Co. 
T. S. Eanes. 
A. M. Neese. 
Oklahoma 
urban Railway Co. 
44256, Union Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Illinois. 


Firm Name Held Ample 
In Protest Against Duty 
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technical catch of this kind, which will, 
to no purpose, defeat the ends of justice 
and damage our fair, reasonable and, 
simple practice, now thus conveniently 
existing for 40: years. 

“The modern tendency and growth of 
enlightened judicial procedure is all the 
other way. Courts now realize that they 
do not lose in judicial dignity, and pres- 
tige, by brushing aside and keeping out 
of their practice, unreasonable, useless 
technicalities which serve no practical 
end or useful purpose, which protect no 
one, but only create unnecessary incon- 
venience and injustice. 

“The citizen whose claim was thus 
thrown out of court, without considera- 
tion of its merits, would have a right to 
think the broad, judicial review, so care- 
fully provided by Congress, to protect 
him from the illegal exaction of customs 
taxes by the Executive Department, was 


City-Shawnee Inter- 
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Early Completion: — 
Of Illinois Barge 
Line Is Forecast — 


Representative Hull Says 
_Congress Will Provide — 
Funds at Coming Session | 
To Finish Project 


_ St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—Congress at 
its forthcoming session will provide ap- 
propriations to complete the. Illinois, 
waterway,.from Lockport to Utica, in or= 
der to complete the Lake Michigan to 
the Gulf project and thereby make pos- 
sible transportation of freight from New | 
Orleans to Chicago, Representative’ Wil- 
liam E. Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, Ill, stated, 
in his address here yesterday before the 
Mississippi Valley Association. 7 

An authorized summary of his address 
follows in full text: 

“The main trunk lines from Lake. 
Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico is com- 
prised of the Illinois and a 
rivers, This project from Utica to St. 
Louis will be completed within the next 
12 months. : 

“The Illinois waterway from Lock- 
port to Utica, which will be turned over. 
to the Federal Government, and the ap-: 
propriation will be made during this 
session of Congress to complete it, 
should be completed within 24 months. 
This will make a completed project from 
Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico: 
and will allow the transportation of 
freight from all parts of the world) 
through the port of New Orleans to the. 
port of Chicago. 

“One obstacle exists at present. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has entered a decree against the City of 
Chicago and the Sanitary District dis- 
allowing them the use of water to any. 
great extent after 1936. Up to that 
time, under ordinary circumstances, we - 
would have enough water with a flow 
of from 5,000 to 6,500 second feet into’ 
the Illinois River but when 1936 arrives” 
we will be obliged to reduce the flow’ 
to 1,500 second feet.” ; 

Representative Sinclair (Rep.), of 
Kenmare, N. Dak., speaking on flood 
control and inland waterways nav- 
igation, said that there can be no safe,* 
certain and permanent river transporta-> 
tion until a controlled river channel is” 
established. Jobless men could be put 
to work on such public improvements, he'! 
declared. 3 


somewhat of a snare and a delusion. We 
do not believe that Congress intended it 
and we decline to adopt the Government’s 
theory of dismissal. * * * 

“For the reasons stated the motion to 
dismiss the protest is denied.” 


ONE WILL ALWAYS STAND OUT 


What 


it takes 


to “get there”! 


Irs a far cry from the conquest of the 
air to the making of a good cigarette, but 
a certain “singleness of purpose” distin- 


guishes both. 


Chesterfield .takes the sure, straight 
course to the one goal that counts in a 
cigarette: milder and better taste: 


MILDNESS—the wholly natural mild- 
ness of tobaccos that are without harshness 


or bitterness. 


BETTER 


TASTE — such as only a 


cigarette of wholesome purity and h-rer gf 
tobaccos can have. 


Chesterfield Cigarettes are manufactured by i 
Liccetr & MysRs ToBacco Co, his 
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Commissioner Declares Fail-| 0n the motion of the Solicitor Gen- Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots-| Assistant Director of Census 


ures Were Caused by Col- 
lapse of Other Financial: 
Organizations 


State of Arkansas: | 
Little Rock, Nov. 25. | 

The State Insurance Commissioner, | 
William E. Floyd, announced Nov. 24 in 
an official statement to Attorney General 
Hal L. Norwood that the Home Accident 
Insurance Co. and the Home Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Little Rock and Fordyce, 
Ark., are insolvent. In his official cer- 
tification of the financial condition of the 
two companies, Mr. Floyd requested the 
Attorney General to institute receiver- 
ship proceedings against them in the 
Pulaski County Circuit Court. 

Mr. Norwood stated orally that peti- 
tions asking receiverships for both com- 
panies would be filed at once. 

Commissioner Floyd declared that his 
action in certifying the companies in- 
solvent was taken following investiga- 
tions by actuaries and examiners of the 
State Insurance Department covering a 
period of several days. Their failure, 
he said, was due to the receivership of 
Caldwell & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., and 
the closing of the American Exchange 
Trust Co., of Little Rock. 

Offers to Purchase 

The Home Life Insurance Company of, 
Arkansas is not involved in the insol-; 
vency proceedings, according to Mr. 
Floyd, and Attorney General Norwood 
announced that no action for a receiver 
for the life company would be insti- 
tuted at this time, pending negotiations 
for the purchase of its business by other 
companies. All three were operated by 
A. B. Banks & Co., of Little Rock, he 
said. 

Mr. Floyd's statement follows in full! 
text: 

The financial condition of the Home 
Fire Insurance Company of Arkansas 
and Home Accident Insurance Com- 


eral, Thomas D. Thacher, the Supreme , 
Court of the United States, Nov. 24,' 


granted an additionai week for the 
States of Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, California, Wyoming, 
United States to file answers 
Boulder Dam suit instituted by 


in the 
the 


State of Arizona to prevent the develop- ; 


ment of the irrigation and power project. 

The bill of complaint filed by the State 
o 
California et ai., Original No. 19, at- 
tacks the validity of both the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act and the compact be- 
tween the seven States involved as a 
result of its proposed construction. The 


act is specifically charged to give the 
State of California’ an arbitrary prefer- | 


ence and benefit from the project to the 
prejudice of the rights and interests of 
Arizona. 

Representatives of the _ interested 
States met with the Solicitor General 
Nov. 21 at which time it was announced 
that additional time would be asked in 
which to file avswers (V. U. S. Daily, 
2924). Mr. Thacher made the motion for 
extension of time and the return date 
was moved by the court from Jan, 5 to 
Jan. 12. 


Insurers Contest 
Texas Loan Decision 


Rehearing Sought on Opin- 
ion Holding Mortgage 
Note to Be Usurious 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Nov. 25. 
Pointing out that if the decision of 
the Texas Supreme Court in the case of 


f Arizona in the case of Arizona v. ¢ 


! 


and the’ 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Nov. 25. 
Approval of the reinsurance contract be- 
tween the Great American Casualty Com- 
pany and Pacific States Life Insurance 
‘ompany for the reinsurance of the ac- 
cident and health business of the for- 


for the appointment of a receiver and 
!the forfeiture of its franchise.. This was 
done, and in accordance with your re- 
quest a bill was filed by the Attorney 
General in the Circuit Court. The cause, 
; however, has never been tried on its 
|merits. It appears further from the 


mer company does not bind the State Di- } facts in this matter that the cause was 
rector of Trade and Commerce, Leo H.| presented upon allegations of impair- 
Lowe, to release the capital stock de-|ment of the capital stock but that the 
posit of the Great American Casualty| report of the examiners shows only a 


Company now in his possession, accord- | 
ing to a ruling of Attorney General Os- 
car E. Carlstrom. 


Mr. Carlstrom said that Mr. Lowe must 


be assured that all of the liabilities of the | court, and the facts as presented, based | 


Great American Casualty Company on 
its plate glass, burglary and automgbile 
business are extinguished before he can 
release the securities. This liability, he 
explained, cannot be assumed by the Pa- 
cifle States Life, which is reinsuring only 
the accident and health policies of the 
Great American Casualty Company. 
Therefore, he held, the deposit should be 
released only when Mr, Lowe is assured 
that the funds will be used or have been 
used for the payment of all claims not 
assumed by the reinsuring company. 
The opinion follows in full text:  - 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of Oct. 28 | 
concerning the reinsurance of the acci- 
dent and health business of the Great! 
American Casualty Company by the 
Mountain States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, now known as the Pacific States 
Life Insurance Company. 

You set_up in detail the various pro- 
ceedings had since October, 1929, concern- 
ing the business of the Great American 
Casualty Company, and ask specifically, 
in view of the facts in your letter, 
whether or not your aproval of the rein- 
surance contract which was dated Oct. 
19, 1929, at this time would bind you in 


very small deficiency between the assets 
lead liabilities, excluding the capital stock 
| liabilities. The company, therefore, has 
‘not been adjudicated insolvent by any 


upon the report of the examiners, have 
not been established in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 


It is the primary duty of the Director 
of Trade and Commerce in matters of 
this kind to protect the policyholders 
of the reinsured company. 


|rights may be maintained without a 
receivership the law will undoubtedly 
warrant you as a Director of Trade and 
Commerce to approve such a reinsur-| 
ance contract, and this is especially true} 
in view of the fact that the case as; 
filed in the Circuit Court of Cook) 
County has not been tried on its merits. | 
Before a decree has been entered the) 
case is still in such a position that the 
Director of Trade and Commerce can 
dismiss at any time. , 
Section 3 of the same act concerns it- 
self with the capital stcck of such a} 


If the facts} 


ficiently protected so that all of their; 


| Life: Insu 


Attorney General of Illinois Declines to Approve Release 


Of Securities of Casualty Concern Pending Assurance That 
Every Claim Will Be Extinguished 


business. You must be assured, in ac- 
cordance with the language above quoted, 
that all of the unexpired policies of the 
company are either paid or cancelled 
and that all‘ of its liabilities under such 
policies-are extinguished before you can 
release the securities. The liabilities of 
the Great American Casualty Company 
are being assumed as to the accident and 
health business by the Pacific States 


Life Insurance Company and it will be| 


necessary therefore that you ascertain 
specifically as to the liabilities of the 
Great American Casualty Company con- 
cerning the other three lines of business. 
In accordance with our oral conferences 
and the facts presented by your letter, it 
; appears that the capital stock deposit 
{of the Great American Casualty Com- 
| pany will be used specifically for the 
payment of. claims in the nonaccident 
and health business and also will be used 
in so far as possible for the payment 


including unearned 
| premium reserve, to be assumed by the 
Pacific States Life Insurance Company. 
It appears further that the Pacific States 
rance Company has sufficient 
unassigned surplus to assume the: liabili- 
ties of this reinsurance contract. 

I am of the opinion that if you ascer- 
tain that the capital stock deposit secur- 
ities will be used for the payment of 
such claims that you are acting within 
the provisions of the law. 


Released Upon Assurance 
Of Payment of Claims 
I wish to suggest further that any se- 


€ n f accident and health claims, the re-| 
and figures appear that the policyhold-, maining liabilities, 


ers of the reinsured company are suf-} 


casualty company to be deposited with | curities now on deposit with your De-| 
the Director of Trade and Conmerce in! partment. by the Great Américan Cas- | 
the form of securities such as are per-|ualty Company should be released by} 
mitted by the laws of this State applying | you only upon the assurance that the | 
to life insurance companies. The sec-| money is being used, or has been used, | 


am,’ N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on’ Rules, stated orally Nov. 25 
that he. is “willing to compromise on 
‘Muscle Shoals in order to get something 
doing there instead of letting that big 
, plant lie virtually idle.” 

“I am satisfied that there is a large 
element in -this country,” he said, “that 
wants to try out Government operation. 
If we are going to try it out there is no 
better place than Muscle Shoals, where 
we.own the property, and it will not 
{cost much more money to operate it. 
“Whether it will be a success or not 
|I am not prepared to say at this time. 
| We might as well try the experiment and 
settle the question at this session. 


“IT am just as much opposed to Gov- 
“but if a majority of the House is in 


favor of it, we can try it out. I am of 
the opinion that a majority does favor it.” 


Gas Rate Schedule 


| 





| 


Commission Finds Pipe 
Lines Should Be Under 
Its Control as Utilities 


| 
| 
| State of Missouri: 
. Jefferson City, Nov. 25. 
| The Cities Service Gas Company has 
|been ordered by the Missouri Public 
| Service Commission to file a schedule of 
| industrial gas rates for.all gas distrib- 
uted by the company in Missouri by the 
|company itself directly or through any 
| agent. 

The Chairman of the Commission, 
Milton R. Stahl, stated orally that the 
Commissio& had ben investigating the 
natural pipe line ‘companies operating in 


: | 
/ernment operation as ever,” he declared, 


Ordered in Missouri 


Says Information Will 
Give Full Picture of Situ- 
ation Last Spring 


Full details on unemployment in the 
| United States when the census was taken 
last Spring will be published by individ- 
ual States, and the first report will be 
‘released within a few days, Dr. Joseph 
| A. Hill, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
/of the Census, stated orally, Nov. 25. 
These figures will not only be of value 
|in the present unemployment crisis, Dr. 
| Hill said, but can be used as a measuring 
{stick for future years. 


The following information was fur- 
nished by Dr. Hill: 


The unemployment returns which were 
collected last Spring will be published by 
States, the first of which will be for 
Delaware, to be made public very 
shortly. These details will give the full 
|picture of the unemployment situation 
}at that time, and will aid unemployment 
relief committees in the various States. 

Seven Classes of Jobless 

These unemployment figures will show 
seven classes of unemployed, by sex, to- 
gether with the total population and the 
{total number of gainful workers. Each 
of these seven classes has a definite rel 
{tion to the unemployment problem, 
|though some of them are composed 
mainly of persons who would not, even 
under the most elastic definition, be con 
sidered as “unemployed.” 

The first of the seven classes has al- 
|ready been announced and the number 
|made public. This class are those per- 
sons jobless, able to work, and looking 
for a job., The other six classes which 
will be announced are: Persons having 
|jobs but on layoff without pay, exclud- 
jing those sick or voluntarily idle; persons 
}out of a job and unable to work; per- 
sons having jobs, but idle on account of 
sickness or disability; persons out of a 
|job and not looking for work; persons 





Missouri for several months and that | having jobs, but voluntarily idle with- 


any of Arkansas having been under! Shropshire et ux. v. Commerce Farm ; I ! 
c n ample evidence has-been discovered, in| out pay; persons having jobs and draw- 


consideration and examination by the Credit Co. et al., decided June 18, 1930 ony wer, wath seserenes to the selenve of 


tion provides, among other thirg: : for the payment of the above designated | 


Commissioner for several days. The Com- 
missioner finds that their affairs are in 
such condition and their assets so de-; 
reciated in value that they are in an 
insolvent condition. 


the capital stock deposit now in your 
hands belonging to the Great American! 
Casualty Company. You ask also whether | 
or not you can approve the reinsurance | 
contract involving the transfer of certain 
assets and the assumption of certain lia- 


(V U.S. Daily 1461), is allowed to stand 
life insurance companies doing business 
in Texas which have purchased real es- 
tate mortgages in good faith will not 
only be deprived of interest on the prin- 


Holds $110,000 as Capital 
Stock Deposit of Company 


“If such company shai: at any* time 


| 


claims, and then only upon the order of 


|the properly designated officials of the! pipe lines. un 


Great American Casualty Company. 
With reference to your question con- 
cerning your approval of the reinsurr 


The Commissioner further finds that cipal sums invested but may lose part 
said companies should be certified to of the principal itself, the chairman of 
the Attorney General of this State, to the State Board of Insurance Commis- 
the end that appropriate action may be sioners, W. A. Tarver, has joined Byron 
taken by him as provided by law and K. Elliott, general counsel of the Amer- 
under the facts in the premises, and it ican Life Convention and Frank W. 
is so ordered. It ,is further ordered Wozencraft, chairman of the legal sec- 
that authority of said companies to do tion of the convention, in an argument 
business is hereby revoked. The Home filed as amici curiae in support of a mo- 
Fire Insurance Company of Arkansas tion for a rehearing. 
and the Home Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Arkansas are hereby directed 
to notify all of their agents of this or- 
der of the Commissioner. 


Interest Held Usurious 
The case involved the question of 
whether or not a loan, represented by a 
note for the principal, payable 10 years 


bilities of the Great American Casualty 
Company in view of the proceedings 
which have been instituted in the Circuit | 
Court of Cook County. You ask further | 
whether or not you are warranted in 
releasing securities now on deposit as a 
capital stock deposit by the Great Amer- 
ican Casualty Company with your De- 
partment when the reinsurance contract 
becomes effective, and if so, upon whose: 
order, 


Appointment of Receiver 
May Be Sought in Court 


! rector of Trade and Commerce shall hold | sets. Th 


cause all of its unexpired policies to be 
paid or cancelled, and all its liabilities 
under such policies thereby be extin- 
guished, then the Director of Trade and 
Commerce, on application of such com- 
pany, under oath of its president or 
secretary, on satisfying him, by examina- 
tion of its books and its officers, under 
oath, that all of its policies are so paid, 
cancelled or extinguished, shall deliver 


ance contract affecting your right to 
hold the capital stock deposit; I wish to 
| suggest that the capital stock deposit is 
held for the protection of the policy- 
| holders of the Great American Casualty 
| Company, that the reinsurance contract 
does not say anything about the capital | 
| Stock securities nor does it make any as- | 
| signment thereot. It might be said that 
|you with knowledge of all facts would 
up to it such securities.” ‘ know that the capital stock deposit 

Said section provides further, in sub-| necessarily would have to be assigned 
stance, among other things, that the Di-/in view of the deficiency of other as-| 


is does not bind you in view of | 


the capital stock securities for the bene-| the fact that the Great American Cas-| 


| 


| 


his opinion, to place the natural gas 
der control of the Commis- 
|sion’ as public utilities instead of con- 
sidering them as interstate carriers. 


| The Cities Service Gas Company, 
Chairman Stahl said, sells gas to the 
Kansas City Gas Company at the ‘city 
limits for 40 cents per thousand cubic 
feet,. which in turn is distributed in the 
city by the Kansas City company. The 
Cities Service Gas Company, however, 
has contracts direct with large industrial 
concerns for as low as 18 cents a thou- 
sand. cubic feet, paying the Kansas City 


company a small carrying charge for use | 


of its pipes. 

The outcome of the test case will 
affect many: other pipe line companies 
in Missouri and may be far-reaching by 


after date, and coupon notes for the Without repeating the facts stated in 


fit and protection of the policyholders 


ualty Company has denied insolvency 


|giving the State control of natural gas 
{rates and making the pipe lines public 


ling pay, though not at work. 
| The last class represents principally 
;persons on vacation with pay and has 
|very little in common with the truly 
| “unemployed.” 
Unemployment Causes Vary 

The many reasons listed for unemploy- 
‘ment vary to a great extent. These 
reasons include: Voluntary absence, 
{such as vacation, voluntary lay-off; ver- 
| sonal disability, such as illness or injury; 
|family reasons, as illness or death in 
| the family, or helping someone at home; 
| weather conditions; breakdown of plant; 
seasonal lay-offs, economic conditions; 
|industrial policy; labor disputes; dissat- 
isfaction, and a general heading of mis- 
| cellaneous. 
| In the industrial policy group are 
{found such reasonssas machines intro- 
| duced or replaced, reduction of force, 


Radio Service. From Prague highest legal rate of interest, payable 


To New York Is Planned | 222u2!ly, executed under an agreement 
: giving the lender the option to declare! 


Tests have been made during the past; the entire amount of the principal and 
few days by the Czechoslovak Ministry | the interest notes due on the borrower's 
of Posts and Telegraphs which indicate default in the payment of an interest 
that direct radio service between Prague | "0te, was usurious. The Texas Supreme 
and New York may be opened before the; Court held that it was on the ground 
end of 1930. according to Commerciai|that the provisions of the acceleration 
Attache K. L. Rankin, Prague, Czecho- clause, ordinarily deemed a penalty and 


your letter, it appears that through a | cheaper labor substituted, or discharge 
| of workers believed too old for their jobs. 

The Commission’s létter to the Cities| The labor disputes include such condi- 
Service Gas Company follows in ful} | tions as strikes or lockouts, while im- 
l text: . mediate reasons include “fired,” “no 

. ” he; > “k ? 

The Commission has had under con- i ~_ — _N f aN 
|sideration for some time the distribu- | Se FAMIY TERUONEDIY Of RA DOS= 
‘tion of natural gas for industrial pur-|™ent will be shown by these reports. 
poses in Kansas City and other places | They will correlate unemployment data 


| sérved by you. The Commission is of the | to reveal cases where more than one per- 


“7 eerene: ; Di and has set up an unassigned surplus in | stilities cite ditaes duties all ties Wien 
Fann tied Saad You have in your possession as Di-!its answer to tlie bill filed in the Cir-| UV" . " 
epee Of 9 aeen wade wy ree | rector of Trade and Commerce the sum|cuit Court of Cook County. There is an|™ission, according to Mr. Stahl. 
nated in eettion 13 of “An a nt approximately $110,000 as a capital! element of doubt, therefore, whether or 
ike dhe business of aisialiv indurane »| Stock deposit of the Great American | not the company has sufficient assets 
proved Apr. 21, 1899. as cubseanentiy | Casualty Company. It appears from the, other than the capital stock deposit to 
pata Phi sae as subsequently | reinsurance contract that the Mountain| comply with the provisions of the con- 
which ta Gr 2 . : . _— —_— | States Life Insurance Company, now the/| tract, and in view of the further fact 
a ¥ sd eee oe ee a | Pacific States Life Insurance Company,| that you can not.be mandamused to re- 
= It will wy sabed a ibe. ener is assuming all the policy liability of the| lease the securities until the policy- 


slovakia, in a report to the Department , 2°t within the usury laws, came within a 


of Commerce. 


Texas statute defining interest as “the 


of section 18 above referred to that when 


Great American Casualty Company with} holders have been taken care of in ac- 
reference to the accident and health busi-| cordance with the provisions of the 


lopinion that all such gas is being dis- | 5°? from a single home has been affected. 
These figures are very comprehensive 


The short-wave sending station at Compensation allowed by law or fixed by 
Podebrady, about 30 miles east of Prague the parties to a contract for the use or 
will be used for this service and the re-, forbearance or detention of money.” 
sults of the tests already made are re-| “No other question now before the 
ported to have been highly satisfactory. courts can so vitally affect the protec- 
An official announcement of the new | tion of the beneficiaries in life insurance 
service is expected shortly and there will | policies as can the question presented in 


an impairment of capital stock is pres- 
ent in the affairs of such company, which 
impairment cannot be made good either 
by the reduction of the capital stock or 
by a payment by the various stockholders 


ness of the latter company. The Pa-| 
cific States Life Insurance Company can} 
not assume the liability of the Great 
American Casualty Company on its bur- 
: 5 I glary, plate glass or automobile insur-| 
which would take up the impairment, ance. The capital stock deposit now in| 
then the Director of Trade and Com-| your possession is held for the protec- | 
merce may apply to any ¢ircuit court| tion of the policyholders in all lines of 


contract. 
I am of the opinion that your ap- 
proval of this reinsurance contract does 
not bind you in any way to release the 
capital stock deposit until 
that such policyholders 
care of 
visions of 


I are taken 
in accordance with the pro- 
the statute. 


you know 


‘tributed by you directly to consumers | 3 ; V 
‘either through the agency of distributing | 4nd detailed. In some instances, the in- 
_companies or without the intervention of | formation obtained might be considered 
la distributing company between your-/|Superfluous, but it is felt that all data 
| self and the consumer. , that has been gathered will be of impor- 
The Commission is further of the | tance and assistance to some one. 
opinion that the schedule of industrial | 
|gas rates filed by distributing companies 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 


probably be a ceremony in connection this case,” it is stated in the argument of 
with the formal opening, those appearing as “friends of the court.” 

Direct radio service between the United Under the Texas compulsory invest- 
States and Russia was established oy a ment law life insurance companies have 
large broadcasting corporation on Nov.. invested millions of dollars in mortgage 
13, the consummation of an agreement! loans in the State, they declared, in good 
with the Telegraph Administration of the faith and “with every intention of com- 


| served by. you does not cover gas sold | 
| by such distributing companies, but by | 
| pany. 1,564,080 shares represent a| yourself. 

split-up in 1927 at time of merger with Under these circumstances the Com- 
Gulf Electric Company and Houston| mission believes that you are engaged 
Power Company. 400,000 shares .ere|in the distribution of natural gas in 
received in 1927 for constitutent Gulf | Missouri and therefore subject to the) 


Acquisition of Utility Investments 
By Southeastern Concern Described 


Electric Company shares. 


Soviet Republic two years ago. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


Broadcasting applications: 

WMSG,. Madison Square Garden Broad- 
easting Corporation, New York, N. Y., li- 
cense to cover construction permit issued 
Aug. 5, 1930, to install new equipment. 

WRBX, Richmond Development Corpora- 
tion, Roanoke, Va., modification of license 
to increase power from 250 w. to 500 w. 
on 1,410 ke. 

WFDF, Frank D. 
construction permit 
and studio from 511'2 
to 503 South Saginaw 
equipment. 

WRDW., Warren C. Davenport's Musicove, 
Augusta, Ga., request for authority to vol- 
untarily assigne license to Musicove, Inc. 

KWKH, Hello World Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Shreveport, La., construction per- 
mit to change equipment. 

T. E. Chamberlain and A. C. Owen, A. C. 
Qwen Radio Co., Tulsa, Okla., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
550 ke., 10 w., and unlimited hours, 

WNAX, Gurney Seed & Nursery Co,, 
Yankton, S. Dak., request for authority to 
voluntarily assign license to the House of 
Gurney, Inc. 

KOOS, H. H. Hanseth, Ine., Marshfield, 
Oreg.. license to cover construction permit 
issued Sept. 12, 
and studio to 
field, Oreg. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): | 

KGQ, RCA Communications, Ine., Bo- 

) Jinas, Calif., modification of license for} 
change in communication to Mukden, Hong 
Kong (initially via Manila). KUN, modifi- 
cation of license for change in communi- 
cation to Tokyo. KKQ, modification of li- 
cense for change in transmitter number to 
No, 26 and change in communication to 
Honolulu. KKZ, modification of license for 
ehange in points of communication; Hong | 
Kong, Mukden (initially via Manila). KWE, 
modification of license for change in nor- 
mal transmitter number to No, 30 and 
iehange in comunication to Shanghai (ini- | 
i tially via Manila). KQZ, modification of | 
Mlicense for change in commynication to 
Shanghai (initially via Manila). KQJ, 
i modification of license for change in points 
bof comunication to Malabar, N. Y. 

} Boeing Air Transport, Inc., license for) 
mew aircraft on 5,660, 3,178, 3,166, 3,160, 
B,172, 5,570 ke., 50 w. 

' American Radio News Corporation, New 

j rk, N. Y., construction permit for new 
pecial experimental station n 95 and 99 
ike. 750 w. 

_KEU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Burbank, 
Dalif.. license covering construction per- 

for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6,275, 12,- 

ke,, 150 w. Moédification of license for 

ditional frequencies of 8,160, 3,166, 3,178, 


i 


Fallian, Flint, Mich., 
to move transmitter 
South Saginaw Street 
Street, and change 


1930, to move transmitter | 
the Hall Building, Marsh- 


Hy 


plying with the law, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court.” 

In the argument the court is asked 
to consider turther the case of Dugan 
v. Lewis, 79 Tex. 254, 14 S. W. 1024, 
which, it is contended, is controlling in 
the instant case rather than Parks v. 
Lubbock, 50 S, W. 467, relied upon by 
the court in its decision. 


Michigan Moves Against 
Unauthorized Insurance 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Noy. 25. 

A movement against the operations of 
insurance companies not authorized to 
do business in Michigan has been in- 
itiated by the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Charles D. Livingston. 

Mr. Livingston has announced the ar- 
rest of Frank Hayeski, of Hamtramck, 
who is charged with acting as agent for 
four Illinois concerns not licensed in 
Michigan. At the same time the Insur- 
ance Department was warning Michigan 
citizens against the purchase of policies 
offered through the mails by unauthor- 
ized companies. 


Nebraska Law on Auto 
Accident Suits Upheld 


Lincoln, Nebr., Nov. 25.—The consti- 
tutionality of the Nebraska statute of 
1929 providing that nonresident motor- 
ists may be sued in Nebraska courts in 
accident cases through service of proc- 


ess on the Secretary of State has just. 


been upheld by Judge Thomas C, Mun- 
ger of the United States District Court 
for the District of Nebraska. 

In the case of Ring v. Kadel the de- 
fendant, who is a citizen of Iowa, con- 
tended that the law violates the due 
process clause of the "ederal Constitu- 
tion. Citing decisions of other States 
which have enacted similar legislation, 
Judge Munger held the act to be valid. 


Texas to Further Limit 
Output by Oil Companies 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov, 24. 

Oil production in Texas will be lim- 
ited to 680,238 barrels daily during the 
next 60 days instead of 750,000 barrels, 
according to an order issued today by 
the State Railroad Commission. 

The order authorizes pipe line com- 
mon carriers to buy, sell or exchange oil 
or equipment in carrying out the com- 
mon purchase law of June 19, 1930, 


Transcript of Testimony at 


Various Purchases of Stock 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 13 by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion accountant, appearing as a wit- 
ness in the Commission's investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of Nov. 24, continued Nov. 25, 
and proceeds as follows: 

Q. Will you outline briefly, please, the 
more important investment acquisitions 
of public utility companies made by 
Southeastern Pewer & Light Company 
subsequent to its organization in 1924? 

A. In answering this question it is 
necessary to combine investments ac- 
quired by the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company and/or Southeastern Se- 
curities Company, as both of these com- 
panies transferred back and forth one 
to the other securities which were neces- 
sary to complete pending mergers. As 
there was no appreciation in the transfer 
between companies and the Southeastern 
Securities Company acted merely as an 
agent, therefore, to get a complete pic- 
ture, it is necessary to combine the ac- 
quisitions of the two companies. 

In 1924 the company purchased the 
common and preferred stock of Mobile 
Electric Company and the common stock 
of Gulf Electric Company. These two 
companies were in 1925 consolidated into 
the Gulf Electric Company, which in 
turn was merged, in 1927, with Alabama 
Power Company and Houston Power 
|Company. The latter company’s com- 
+mon and preferred shares were acquired 
in 1925, 

The outstanding common and _pre- 
ferred stock of Pensacola Electric was 
acquired in 1924 and in 1925 Pensacola 
Electric Company was merged with Gulf 
Power Company. 

The control of Gulfport & Mississippi 
Coast Traction Company, Meridian Light 
|& Railway Company, Hattiesburg Trac- 
|tion Company and Laurel Light & Rail- 
way Company was acquired in 1924, the 
physical properties of these companies, 
together with others, were transferred 
to Mississippi’ Power Company for the 
issue by it of its securities, 


Stock of Other 


Companies Acquired 


In 1926, the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company acquired common and 
preferred stocks, bonds and other assets 


iof Georgia Railway & Power Company, | 


Georgia Railway & Electric Company, 


Relates to 


Federal Inquiry 


way & Livht Company, Georgia Light, | 
Power & Railways, Interstate Utilities | 
Corporation and several other companies | 
the securities or properties of which were | 
transferred to Georgia Power Company 
tor the issuance of its securities. 

In 1927 the company acquired the com- 
mon stock of Pensacola Gas Company. 
The physical properties of which were in 
1928 sold to Gulf Power Company. 

In 1926 the company acquired control | 
of Charleston Consolidated Railway &| 
Lighting Company and Charleston Con- | 
solidated Railway, Gas & Electric Com-| 
pany. The securities acquired were ex- 
changed for stocks and bonds of South 
Carolina Power Company which was or-| 
ganized to take over these companies. | 

In 1928 the company acquired stocks | 
of Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric 
Corporation and Edisto Public Service 
Corporation, whose properties in that! 
year were. merged with South Carolina | 
Power Company. 

In 1929, Southeastern Power & Light | 
Company acquired 291,300 common 
shares and 3,797 preferred shares of Co- 
lumbus Electric & Power Company from 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- | 
tion, 

Q. As a result of these purchases, and 
| reorganization, what utility companies 
|did the Southeastern Power & Light 
| Company control at Dec. 31, 1929? 
| <A. Alabama Power Company, Georgia 
| Power Company, Gulf Power Company, 


| 
| 


| 


Mississippi Power Company, South Caro- | 


lina Power ompany, Columbus Electric 
& Power Company, Georgia Light, 
Power & Railways’ Incorporated, and 
Consumers Ice Company. 


Investment in Alabama 


Company Described 

Q. Let us take the investment of 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
{in the Alabama Power Company. State 
|the number of common shares of Ala- 
bama Power Company outstanding at 
| Dee, 31, 1929, 

A. 3,250,000 no par common shares, 
all of which were owned by the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company, 

Q. When were these shares acquired 
by the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company? 

A. 187,510 shares were acquired from 
Alabama Traction, Light & Power Com- 
‘pany in 1924, 203,510 shares represent 
a split-up in 1925 at the time of merger 


1,653 shares 
were received. in 1927 for constituent 
Houston Power Company shares, 893,247 
shares were received in 1929 in exchange 
for 12,170,000 principal amount of Ala- 
bama Power Company income debentures 
which were retired: 

Q. What was the rate of return to 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
on its investment in Alabama Power 
Company common stock. 


A. In 1925 it was 4.13 per cent; in 


1927 it was 6.7 per cent; in 1920 it was| 


12.82 per cent. 


Q. In addition, the Southeastern Power 


& Light Company had other investments 


in Alabama Power Company, represented | 


by income debentures 
notes ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Increase in Percentage 
Of Return Explained 


Q. Can you explain the increase in 
the percentage of return? 

A. Yes. The average investment and 
dividends received were, in 1925, $18,- 
751,000 average investment, and the divi- 
dends received were $774,040. In 1927 
the average investment increased to $19,- 
862,096, and the dividends received were 
$1,175,718. In 1929 the average invest- 
ments was $27,590,587, and the divi- 
dends received were $3,510,538. 

Q. I want to make it plain that you 


and unsecured 


| have been talking about the average in- 


vestment in common stock, 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. I think you made it plain. The 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
had other investments, however, in Ala- 
bama Power Company, represented by 
income debentures and unsecured notes, 
did it not? , 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Give us the rate of return please, 
of Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany on its total investment, using the 
| average advancement em 
the year? 4 

A. The rate of return to Southeastern 
; Power & Light Company on its total 
investment, including the income deben- 
tures and unsecured notes for. the years 
1925 to 1929 are as follows: 1925, 5.2 
| per cent; 1926, 7,7 per cewt; 1927, 6.3 
| per cent; 1928, 8.4 per cent; 1929, 11.8 
| per cent. 
| The above calculations are based on 
returns on the cash investment of South- 
eastern Power & Light Company. They 
do not include any surplus accumulations 
that may come to the Southeast Power 
& Light Company as th2 holders of the 
common stock, 

Q. Do they include any appreciation 





|with Birmingham Montgomery & Gv" 


in the property values, taken from the 


| Athens Railway & Electric, Rome Rail-| Power Company and the Sheffield Com- records of the Alabama Power Company 


{ 


ployed during} 


| regulatory laws of this State. 

in Kansas City and other points without 
having on file any schedule of rates on 
which you:are furnishing such gas. The 


Commission, therefore, requires you to! 
file a schedule of industrial gas rates for | 
jall gas distributed by you directly or 


through any agent. 


when the merger with the Gulf Electric | 


Company took place? 
A. No, sir. The average investment 
as shown in 1929. was $27,390,587, and 


includes the cost of Southeastern. Power | 


|& Light Company and not its book value 
|of that stock. 

Q. Will you tell us briefly about in- 
| corporation of the Georgia Power Com- 
| pany, please? A. The present Georgia 
| Power Company was. incorporated on 
Nov. 20, 1928, as a Georgia corporation, 
by the consolidation of Georgia Power 


| Company, Macon Railway & Light Com- | 
pany, Central Georgia Power Company, | 


| Central Georgia Transmission Company, 
!and Georgia Public Service Corporation. 
| The predecessor Georgia Power Company 
was incorporated on Feb. 25, 1927, as a 
consolidation of Georgia Power Com- 
; pany, Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
| pany, Georgia Railway & Electric Com- 
| pany, Athens Railway and Electric Com- 
pany, Rome Railway & Light Company, 
and East Georgia Power Company. 
| Q. What was the ledger value of 
investment in Georgia Power Company 
at Dec. 31, 1929? A. The ledger value 
of Southeastern. Power & Light Company 
investment in Georgia Power Company 
at. Dec. 31, 1929, was $70,590,319.76, 
which ‘was the value placed against 2,- 
125,000 shares of common stock and 400,- 
| 000 shares of second preferred stock of 
| the Georgia Power Company. 

Q. Some investigation has been made 
under this resolution relative to the 
Georgia Power Company. Is that true? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And a report will be presented at 
some future hearing, I understand. A. 
That is correct, 

Q. What was the practical reason for 
the formation of the first Georgia Power 
Company ? 

A. It was organized for the purpose 
of consolidating various properties in 
| the State of Georgia which had been 
acquired by the Southeastern Power & 


| 


curities Company. 
When was 
Georgia Power 
| A. October, 1926, 
Q. How was this consolidation accom- 
plished? A. The Southeastern Securi- 


‘[Continued on Page 13,Column 8.] 


this first so-called 
Company organized? 





Southeastern Power & Light Company | 


Light Company and/or Southeastern Se- | 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of’ the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before .uch expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General ‘ollow: 

A-33338. (S) Advertisement—Bids—Au- 
tomobile—Specifications—-Nonessential fea- 
|ture—District of Columbia. Under existing 
law governing purchases of equipment for 
the Government the controlling element 
is—the job to be done—-the work necessary 
to, be accomplished. The request for Wids 
must fairly reflect the actual need, through 
specifications or otherwise, and the equip- 
ment to be had, at the lowest price, that 
will serve to do the job, is that authorized 
to be purchased at public expense. If the 
|need be of an extraordinary nature as dis- 


You are now engaged ‘in this business | 





|tinguished from the usual, so‘as to require 
unusual equipment, the true nature of the 
need should be fully disclosed so that all 
who wish to bid may be informed, but the 
specifying of minor details having nothing 
material to do with the need may only be 
viewed as an attempt to limit competition 
and circumvent the law. 


Nonessential features such as the auto- 
mobile must have leatherette upholstery in- 
;stead of some other kind of upholstery 
should not be made controlling. In other 
| words, if an automobile is offered by par- 
ticular bidder and is the lowest bid received 
conforming to the essential requirements 
of the specifications with the exception that 
the upholstering is of cloth instead of 
leatherette this would not be_ sufficient 
justification for the rejection of said bid 
without a showing that cloth upholstering 
would not last, under the use to which the 
automobile was to be put, as long as 
leatherette or as long as required, 9 Comp. 
Gen. 519. (Oct. 3, 1930.) 
| Ae38452. (S) Advertising—Bids—Accept- 
ance of other than the lowest—Time as an 
element. The provisions of section 3709, 
| Revised Statutes, require that competition 
| must be on an equal basis and of common 
|ground. The competition contentplated is 
| that between those desiring to do /the same 
| particular thing according to fhe same 
specifications. It is, therefore, essential 
that an opportunity should be givén all per- 
| sons to enter into competition for the spe- 
| cifie thing which is the subject of letting 
and such opportunity cannot be afforded 
| unless the specific thing has heen deter- 
mined upon and made known. In other 
| words, there must be established in advance 
a basis for exact comparison of bids. This 
| is accomplished by the drawing of é-pecifica- 
| tions setting forth the ‘need or needs of the 
United States and if there are factors other 
than price that are to be considered, such 
as time, in the acceptance or rejection of 
bids, they must be fully set forth so as to 
be made the subject of competition|and in 
order that all bidders may be advised with 
reference thereto, (Oct, 21, 1930.) 
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Shipping Board Executive Says That Construction Loans 


And Mail Contracts Are Needed in Order to 


Meet Foreign 





At Manufacturers’ Fields | 
Pending Establishment of 
Field Stations 


While a temporary postponement has | 
been granted, the Aeronautics Branch, 
of the Department of Commerce will | 
put into operation its plans for testing 1 > 
Saseiticturers’ aircraft at eight selected | ePresentatfins which men who, for un-| 

| disclosed reasons or from a habit de- 


field stations, the Branch announces in | veloped during a lifetime of preconceived 
the current issue of the “Air Commerce’ notions are still offering to the public 


|as the result of such legislation, to 
assist in handling that tremendous com- 
merce which makes the United States | 
the trading goal of all nations—the only | 
country to which ships of the largest! 
size and greatest speed can come and! 
make a living, it is appropriate to refer 
to some belated, though ineffective mis-| 








Competition 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tons being, or about to be, constructed,!as is his own highly ludicrous scheme. ; 
; Let our competitors stop taking, subsidies 


from the wages of their workmen ‘and 


the finishing touches to the ship, as well 
as to those who optrate and repair such 
ships, the same rate of wages that are 
paid the working men of the United 
| States. Then the United States would 
find it necessary to pay no more in mail 
contributions than the mail payments 


jand naval subventions which our com- 





Contracts Sought | 


Of Pacifie Coast 


All Recent Construction Un-| 


Postal Service 


Delay in Applying 


Grain Rates Asked 





|Western Carriers Seek Further 


Time to Adjust Systems 
To Change 





Western railroads on Nov. 25 filed a 


instead pay those workmen, beginning | 
with the men who mine the coal and ore, | 
and continuing on up to the men who put | 


joint petition with the Interstate Com- 


der Federal Aid Act Has: merce Commission asking for a further 
postponement of the effective date of the 


Gone to Eastern Yards, | Commission’s order in the oe _ | 
i se | Rate Readjustment from Jan. 1 to Apr. | 
Says Representative Free |Pere petty scxet No. 17000, Part 7.) 
The petition stated that it will be im-| 
Unless the shipping companies give| possible for the railroads to complete the 
| necessary work involved in compiling the 
varied grain rate tariffs by Jan. 1. 
The grain rate readjustment, accord- 


;/more business to the west coast ship- 
yards in the construction of merchant 
|marine ships, an effort will be made to! 
|force the spending of some of this; ing to the carriers, will cause an annual 
| money on the Pacific coast, Representa-| loss in freight revenues of approximately | 
tive Free (Rep.), of Sdn Jose, Calif., a| $20,000,000. Reopening of the case for | 
|majority member of the House Com-! further consideratign was recently denied 
|mitee on Merchant Marine, stated orally the carriers by the Commission. 








Bulletin.” , with a childish belief that the little 


- Pointing out that the Department had| 
acceded to a request of the aeronautics | 
industry. for a delay in carrying out the} 
order announced some months ago, an| 
announcement states that the postpone-| 
ment has been granted, but that “in ex-! 
ceptional cases airplanes will continue} 
to be tested at the manufacturers’ own! 
field.” 

Location of Stations 

Eight separate field-test stations were 
to be established under the plan, al-| 
though only four were to become op- 
erative in the immediate future, it was 
explained at the Department. The an- 
nouncement points out that all stations 
would serve 63 per cent of the manu-) 
facturers whose plants are situated in| 
nearby localities, while 80 per cent of} 
the manufacturers would be within one| 
hour’s travel of the stations, and 97.5 
per cent would be within two hours’ | 
travel. ; 

“The advantages~of fixed flight test) 
bases appear to be so obvious that ob- 
jections raised * * * are both surprising 
and puzzling,” the announcement says. | 
“Assuming that the manufacturer has 
completed his own tests, it is difficult to 
understand why he should object to dem- 
onstrating the flight qualities of his. air- 
plane to the Department of Commerce 
at any place within a reasonable dis- 
tance, no matter how public.” 

Requirements Outlined 


The statement covering these require- 
ments follows in full text: 

Modification of design without sub- 
mission of plans: 

8. It is suggested that responsible manu- 
facturers under approved-type certificates 
be given more latituWe in the making of 
minor changes, under the responsibility of 
their own engineering departments, with- 
out being continually obliged to apply for | 
the Department’s approval before such 
changes can be effective. 

It is necessary that the Department 
be advised at all times concerning 
changes in approved-type aircraft and 
that the manufacturer should have at all | 
times approved drawings in his ap-| 
proved-type certificate file which are in 
exact accordance with the airplanes 
which he has manufactured and-or is| 
manufacturing. If this procedure were | 
not followed absolutely, the Department 
would have no means of knowling that | 
the aircraft which they approved for 
license were in conformity with approved 
specifications. An approved-type certi- i 
ficate could quite easily become mean- 
ingless if changes were allowed without 
the Department’s making some check 
upon them. 


Procedure Outlined 


The procedure at present in force ap-| 
pears to be working quite smoothly, 
without undue hardship as to time and 
expense on the part of the manufacturer, | 
and no difficulties are anticipated in its 
continuance, in view of the fact that) 
the Department requires no information 
other than that which would normally 
be prepared by the manufacturer for the 
purpose of his own records. 


Pilot’s license requirements: 


4. It-is the unanimous opinion of the 
manufacturers that everything possible 
should be done to expand the general use 
of aircraft by private owners, and that this 
objective can be materially assisted by 
changing the present requirements as to 
student licenses as follows: Permit any 
transport pilot to give dual-control instruc- 
tion to a student without requiring the lat- 
ter to obtain a student permit or pass any 
physical examination or test, the physical 
examination and student permit being ‘re- 
quired only for solo flying. Further, the 
Department is requested to give serious con- 
sideration to the possibility of reducing the 
medical examination requirements and the 
cost thereof for aspirants for a private 
pilot’s license. 

The subject matter of this paragraph 
is being studied with the hope in mind 
that the Department may be able to 
broaden its interpretation of the provi- 
sions of the Air Commerce Act. 





Santa Fe Subsidiaries __. 
To Float New Bond Issues 


Authority to issue a first mortgage 
bond for $1,800,000 was sought by the 
Dodge City & Cimarron Valley Railway | 
in an application filed with the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission on Novy. 25. (Fi- 
nance Docket ‘No. 8583.) 

At the same time, the Cane Belt Rail- 
road asked permission to issue a first | 
mortgage bond for $1,750,000. (Finance | 
Docket No. 8582.) 

Both applicant railroads are subsidi- 
aries of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, and propose to ¢<tiver the 
bonds to that road to pay off like 
amounts of indebtedness to the parent 
company. The bonds will bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent. 


a 


Shipbuilding Activities 
In Hamburg Decrease 


Conditions in the Hamburg shipbuild- 
ing industry were unfavorable during 
the September quarter of 1930, accord-; 
ing to a report from E. Talbot Smith, 
Hamburg, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The situation is reflected in the action | 
of Hamburg’s largest shipbuilding or- | 
ganization, Blohm & Voss. This plant, 
which normally maintains an office force 
of 1,000, is reducing its indoor staff to 
800 by the end of this year. On Sept. | 
1, 1930, there were in German yards, 
either contracted for or under construc- 
tion, 72 vessels totaling 315,655 gross! 
tons. Of these, 23 vessels totaling 65,-| 
345 gross tons were for German ac-} 
count, and 49 vessels of 250,310 gross! 
tons were for foreign account. 

In this latter connection it is signifi- 
cant that the tonnage on the ways for| 
forei account is largely the result of 
reparé tions work. 

(Issue by Department of Commerce.) 





toy balloons of theories with which they 
so long distracted public attention can 
continue fascinating the Nation’s eye. 
One of the most ludicrous examples 
of how a man can become so enrap- 
tured with his favorite notions as totally 
to disregard evidence appearing in his 
own forum, evidence completely contra- 


| dicting his-theories, appears in the New! 


York Journal of Commerce of Oct. 28 


|last, where on one page is printed the: 


theorist’s editorial, challenging the ne- 
cessity or propriety of‘ national aid for 
American ships, while on another page 
of that same issue of that same paper 
appears .an instructive article giving, 


|among other things, a detailed table o 
| wages paid to the’ various classes.of ar- 


tisans who build ships in England, the 
United States, Germany, and _ Italy; 
which article closes with the statement: 


i“These tables show that wages in the 


United: States: are: about double those 


|paid in Great Britain; triple those paid 


in Germany, and about three and one- 
half times those paid in Italy.” 

The editorial penman, whose habitu- 
ated theory is voiced in the paper re- 
ferred to, makes no attempt to chal- 
lenge the correctness of these wage fig- 
ures or to explain them away. For they 
cannot be challenged successfully, and 
they can not be explained away. 
therefore, simply ignores them—a suf- 
ficient commentary on his animus. Like 
the reckless motorist who ignores an 
unrushing train and persists on carry- 


‘ing out his determination to make the! 


crossing, this theorist casts caution to 
the winds and takes the chance of get- 
ting by without being wrecked by that 


}onrushing train of irrefutable facts so 
inear at hand. 


German Method 
Of Ship Subsidy 


In this same paper, it may be noted 
that a certain German professor has 


been publishing a peculiar series of arti-,on a foreign ship, made the migtake, ! 
cles proposing to outlaw the payment; which so many others who have never| ference in cost of construction, with 


of subsidies to vessels; yet it will be 
noted that in all his voéluminous com- 
ments, he makes no reference whatever 
to the tremendous subsidies which ves- 
sels flying his national flag receive. While 
these subsidies so-called, paid to Amer- 
ican vessels, come from taxes collected 
from all the people and particularly from 
those who pay income taxes, the sub- 
sidies to German vessels are taken di- 
rectly from: the workmen of that coun- 
try, whose wages are kept down to only 
one-third of the wages paid. American 


| workmen, the other two-thirds of what 


ought to be their wages going as a direct 
subsidy to the ship, thus enabling it to 
be built at a correspondingly lower cost. 

Yet neither this man nor any other 
of those theorists or worse, who attack 


the methods adopted by the United States | 


to build up their merchant marine, ever 
mention this tremendous subsidy which 


the laborers building those foreign ships | 
contribute in the lowered initial invest- | 


ment, the lowered cost of operation as 
well as the continuing lowered cost of 
repairs; and it mvst be remembered that 
these lower wages which gives the for- 
eign shipowner such a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the American shipowner in 
initial cost, in upkeep, in operation, in 
interest, depreciation and _ insurance, 
start from the point where the ore and 
the coal, which make those foreign ves- 
sels possible, are taken from the ground, 
and these low wages continue through 
all the hundreds of industries which 
combine in the construction of a ship. 


|By this method Germany has built up | §P 
isince the World War’s termination a mer- | 
‘chant marine of the most modern type, | 2%€ Now compelled to pay from $20,000,- 


four-fifths as large as_ was its magnifi- 
cent pre-war fleet—and still is building. 


Wages of Workers 


\In Shipyards 


In Great Britain, the wages are less 
than half the wages paid in United 
States yards; in Germany they are but 
one-third the amounts paid in American 
yards and American wages are three and 
one-half times the wages paid in Italy, 
yet it is said the United States Govern- 
ment ought not to aid shipping, some 
seribblers going so far as to say that 
such aid is not needed. But it will be 
noted that the learned German profes- 
sor, like the editorial penman referred 
to above, doesn’t undertake to say how, 


| without Government aid, American ships 


can compete with the German ships to 
which German workmen contribute such 
an immense subsidy by accepting such 
low wages. He doesn’t face this prob- 
lem because he necessarily knows that 
the only way in which American ships 
can compete with his cheaply built and 
cheaply operated ships is through con- 
tributions from the United States Treas- 
ury, contributions sufficient to offset the 
subsidy contributions extorted, for the 
benefit of our competitors’ ships, ‘from 
the wages of labor in foreign maritime 
countries. 

If he wants to do away with subsidies 
there is a very simple solution, though 
the solution is at present as impractical 


Monthly 





He, | 


| Nov. 25. \ = 
| “Not a single ship built recently with | p. & W. Vv. Changes Routing 


» ie Government aid under the Jones-White, : 3 
Subsidies to Come Of Part of Extension Line 


Act has been constructed = the ae 
9 coast,” Mr. Free said. “All contracts: ; 
From Taxes or Wages: have gone to Atlantic seaboard firms,| The proposal to change the location of 
Now which is the better, the more) principally the Bethlehem, New York/ about seven miles of the so-called Con- 
equitable, plan: to have the Government | and Newport News yards. nellsville extension of the Pittsburgh &| 


| contribute to the support of its merchant ‘ - | West Virginia Railway in Fayette Coun- 
Cites Income Tax Payments ty, Pa., now under construction between 





| petitors’ ships receive from their re- 
spective nations. 








}marine from general funds, to which! 





funds capital and labor contribute in pro-! “California is fifth in income tax pay-|Gochrans Mills and Connellsville, Pa., 


portion to their means, as is the United| ments while Virginia is far down the) ang to operate over the tracks of the| 





Shipping 


Permit to Issue 
Stock Asked by 


Warrior Terminal 


'Subsidiary of Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Plans 
Thus to Secure Working 
Capital 


The Warrior River ‘Terminal Company, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Inland 


| Waterways Corporation, applied to the| 
| Interstate Commerce Commission on Nov. | 


|25 for authority to issue $1,150,000 pee to show the month of January 


capital stock. (Finance Docket No. 8580.) 
The stock is to be delivered to the In- 
land Waterways Corporation in discharge 


of existing obligations and accrued in-| 


terest thereon, and to provide funds to 
complete the acquisition of property ana 
equipment furnished by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, and for work- 


ing capital. 
“The obligations incurred,” said the 
application, “were to secure moneys to 


rehabilitate applicant’s road; acquire nec- 
essary property and equipment to fulfill 
its mission as a common carrier, an 
provide sufficient working capital to con- 
duct its operations. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


(7earLx 9953) 708 












Care Is Advised in Dating 
Postal Savings Deposits 


Failure of postmasters and postal-sav- 
ings clerks to change the year numerals . 
on their date stamps at the close of busi- 
ness in November has resulted in the pay- 
ment of excess eters ° depotore ~~ 
i tatement No. de 
ikon Third J tant Postmaster Gen- 


| 


Tilton, Third Assistant 
| aoa. The full text of the statement 
| follows: ; 

When postal-savings certificates are 


|issued in December, 1930—and ‘the mat- 
iter of dating back is not invalved—as 
| outlined in section 14, pages 105 to 106, 
| Official Postal Guide, July, 1930, postmas- 
|ters are postal-savings clerks are £au- 
| tioned at this time to see that the “date 
when interest begins”. reads “Jan. 1, 
| 1981.” 

In years past many postmasters, at 
the close of business for the month of 
November, have changed their date 





|but have failed to change the year, so 
that from the interest date on a certifi- 
cate so issued it would appear that almost 
la year’s interest was due at the time 
lof issue. This has frequently been the 
cause of the payment of an_ excess 
amount of interest, which was, of course, 
| subsequently detected in the Department, 
| fellowes by a collection from the em- 
|ploye involved, together with inconven- 
ience and annoyance to the depositor con- 
cerned, Accordingly, marked care in this 
|respect is requested. 


dj} -__’_»>_—_—~—P—Peerere—e—n—nerrrrr- 


‘tion approved. Said Corporation has 
jsubscribed for the total shares for which 
|applicant is seeking authority to issue 


| States plan, or to compel the working | list. We certainly intend to get some- pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghio-| “The present ot par a ag ong in thi plication 
|man alone, through holding down his} thing in return for our income tax pay-; gheny Railway at Connellsville, was ap- of applicant is owned entirely by the In-|in this application. : S 
e built re-| Bova y ; jand Waterways Corporation. In Finance! “The said capital stock is to be deliv. 


wages to the lowest possible point, to;ments. Some of the vessels } 
|bear the greater part of that burden of | cently of course have been too big for 
:aid to their nations’ shipping, as long| west coast yards, such as those under 


proved by the Interstate Commerce Cvii- 
mission Nov. 24 by supplemental report 


and order in Finance Docket No. 6229. | 





| Docket No. 5523, the Interstate Com- | erec 


merce Commission ordered such acquisi- 





| has been, and still is, the regular prac- | construction at the Bethlehem plant at 
jtice of our maritime competiters? For} Fall River for the Matson Lines, but, 
| 80 per cent of the cost of a ship is labor.| ships of the type to be built by the 
1~ The immense subsidies which foreign; Grace Lines could well be built on the 
: ships squeeze out of the wages of those | Pacific coast. 

| who build and operate them are no less; “Undr authority of Congress, the 
| subsidies because they are taken from! Shipping Board has loaned $43,678,000 
labor alone than are government pay-' to shipowners for the construction of 
iments to ships, to which payments the! vessels, and commitments have been| 
; people as a whole contribute. Is anyone| taken for a further $82,068,000. | 
so dull that he can not comprehend “Sinee the new policy of greater in- 
|this perfectly obvious fact?) Why then sistence upon new construction was 
| do critics of our policy ignore it? The’ adopted two years ago, 46 new vessels 
‘answer is too plain to require statement.' have been contracted for at a cost of 
_ Another thought. Very likely you no-| $184,000,000, in connection with the 
ticed the statement, not long ago, of a| award of 16 mail contracts entailing an} 
great American manufacturer, who was/ expenditure of $14,000,000 annually for, 
= the moment engaged in investing in‘ 10 years. 
oreign countries some of the millions} . . 

which he had made in the United States, | os To Try To Lower Costs | 
a statement to the effect that Ameri-|_,“S0me of the vessels now under con-| 
cans should buy their ships where they Struction on the Atlantic coast with 
can buy them the cheapest; apparently; ™oney loaned by the Shipping Board 
|implying that American shipbuilders are einclude three for the 





Spend it as 











Matson Lines 


There are many things you can buy with the 
$3 a year you save by using Listerine Tooth 
Paste at 25¢ instead of dentifrices in the 
50¢ class. Spend that saving as you please. 
A doll carriage is merely a suggestion. 


Yes, it saves you 


you please 


| to and received by the subscriber at 
lits par value of $100 per share.” 


$ 














not as capable as foreign shipbuilders, 
| and that the higher costs of American 
ships might be due to that inefficiency. 


| Shipbuilding Said to 
|Demand Individual Design 
This man, who at the time was riding 


| studied the shipping question make, of 


| (Oceanic Steamship Company) at Fall| 
River; two for the Dollar Lines at New-| 
port News; six for the United Mail; 
| Steamship Company, three at Newport 
| News and three at Fall River; four for | 
| the Export Steamship Corporation at! 
| New York, and two for the United States! 
Lines at New York. ‘ 

“It is realized that there 


is a dif- 


| the East Coast figure somewhat lower, | 


| not recognizing that there is a funda- | but we have been assured that some ef- 
mental difference between manufacturing ; fort will be made to overcome this and 
!and building. An automobile or a sew-j Pacific coast interests have volunteered 
|ing machine can be manufactured. A|to contribute sufficient money to take 
| ship has to be built; built from individual; care of this differential.” 

| designs, and it is very largely the prod- |~~~--~_>-_->>~_>~->~->--~>~>~~~~~~~-——— 


; uct of hand work. You can no more man- 
, ufacture a ship than you can manufac- 
| ture a brick house. Both house and ship 
|Ahust first be designed and then con- 
| structed largely by manual labor. 


; Therefore, so long as the wages of this 
country’s workmen are from two to three 
times as high as those paid in foreign 
| countries, it is simply impossible to buiid 
|ships in American yards as cheaply as 
|they can be built abroad. When this 
gentleman can tell us how to manufac- 
ture brick houses we shall be ready to 
listen to his advice as to how to manufac- 
ture ships. If he would reflect on how 
much it costs to produce the first car of 
}any new model he might get his mind 
headed on something like a right course 
|in the mater of our merchant marine. 

| It is highly appropriate in this connec- 
| tion to read the words of a very different 
|sort of a man, a man whose inspiring 
| Americanism never has been questioned, 
; President Grant; words spoken after a 
bi-partisan committee of Congress had 
visited the great maritime States of this 
| Union and rendered a unanimous report 
in favor of Government aid to American 
| Shipping. Said President Grant in his 
ecial message of 1870: 

“It is a national humiliation that we 





| 000 to $30,000,000 annually (exclusive of 
| Passage money which we should share 
, With vessels of, other nations) to for- 
| eigners for doing- the work which should 
| be done by American vessels, American- 
built, American-owned and American- 
manned. This is a direct drain upon the 
resources of the country ¢f just so much 


| and gives us a supremacy upon the seas 

of inestimable value in case of foreign 
| wars, My opinion is that in addition to 
| Subsidizing very desirable lines of ocean; 
| traffic, a general assistance should be 
given in an effective way.” 

Get that! Sixty years ago President | 
| Grant saw that this country must some- | 
| time have a merchant marine “no mat- 
ter what the cost;” that delay would 
|only increase that cost; and that “any 
method” which would restore our mer- 
chant marine would bring a national ; 
blessing. But the country was then suf- 
| fering from a tremendous war debt; our 
| currency was depreciated and the ever- 
| present apostles of foreign ships were, 

as always, active. So these wise and| 
far-sighted recommendations were not 
| carried out, 

| But now comes the following from 
| Great Britain’s shipping organ, “Pair-| 
| play under date of Oct. 16, 1920, titled 
“Subsidized Invasion.” 

“With a view to assisting shipping and 
to preventing unemployment among 
sailors, the Japanese Department of Com- 
| munications has decided to grant ocean-| 
going tramps a subsidy of 5,000,000 yen 
per annum for the next three years. The 
| Vessels to be subsidized must be not 
| older than 10 years and of a minimum of | 
5,000 tons; they are to carry not less than 
; half their tonnage; voyages are to be 
made from foreign port to foreign port, 
| and the subsidy will be 30 sen per ton 
|for every thousand miles.” Now what} 
| will the critics of ship subsidies have to 
| say of this? 

While Government aid to American 














money, equal to casting it into the sea, | Ships is by law strictly limited to vessels 
so far as this Nation is concerned. A|¢ngaged in handling commerce of the 
‘nation of the vast and ever-increasing , United States; commerce in which the 
|interior resources of the United States; People of the United States have a di- 
|must one day possess its full share of |Te¢t interest; and while the subsidies 
the commerce of these oceans no matter | taken from labor for the benefit of 
| what the cost. Delay will only increase | Ships of all other nations continue, what- 
this cost and enhance the difficulty of |¢Ver the trade in which such ships may 
| attaining the result. I therefore put in!be engaged, this Japanese subsidy is 
|an earnest plea for early action in this|l!imited exclusively to ships plying be- 
matter, in a way to secure the desired|tween ports of other countries—ships| 
increase of American commerce. not handling Japanese commerce at 


, all-indir , 
General Assistance to (oe ee 


, . ; | This means that subsidized Japanese 
| Shipping Suggested vessels will be competing for trade be- 
“I regard it as of such great impor- | 


| Seen the United States and Great Brit- 
Sushbe, allbtinn seery intoteat Of ths ten. ain; between Germany and Australia; 
; try to so great an extent, that 


eee Italy and South America; be- 
method which will gain the end will cen France and the United States— 
cure a rich national blessing. Building | 


Se-| between any ports not Japanese. Should 
ships and navigating them utilizes vast 


win. be developed to the point where/ 
leagteel-ah hones; & ddmalers theamante such subsidized competition becomes of 
;0f workmen in their construction. and | 


real importance, other great maritime 
| manning; it creates a home market for | 


nations are bound to meet it in just one 
7 | Way—l. @., taxation of cargoes carried 
ithe products of the farm and shop; tine rae ee, re s : 
| diminishes the balance of trade agninst by ships in indirect trade, an eventuality | 
us precisely to the extent of freights and | 





borhood of 50¢ for a 





waies Amarican shipping can face with 
F 4 erfec uanimity. 

passage money paid to American vessels, | v Meantime, ae ee rejoice that Amer- 
|ican ships are coming back on the seas; 
|that the giant industry of shipbuilding 
jand ship operation has been placed on a 
firm foundation; that only provision for 


safe cleansing and 
effect is boundless. 


Statements 








You may think that for the good of your 
teeth it is necessary to pay in the neigh- 


is your opinion, there are any number to 
choose from—all good 

Approximately 5,000,000 people, how- 
éver, say that 25¢ is enough to pay. T 
have reached this conclusion after long 
and critical use of Listerine Tooth Paste, 
the quality dentifrice at 25¢. They have 
put it to every test. Subjected it to every 
comparison with other dentifrices. Their 
enthusiasm for its swift, thorough, and 





‘is enough 


fora month. Te 
Compare it w 
tooth paste. If this i 
greater quality 


h : 
sy Paste at 25¢ is 


offer it at a pri 
only by 
its delightful after 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste 








\ of cargo. oe ~ engage in the general You be the judge P Ecchi tie 
B . carrying trade of this country remainsi ; TOMPRY -886- 
Railroad Revenues and Ex penses |to be made; and while our laws never We ask you to, try Teeth Brushes 
. Y - | will, never’ were intended to, and never Listerine Tooth Paste 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commercé Commission.) should, give us a merchant marine ton- 
Central R. R. of New Jersey nage eveh approaching the merchant! 
October Ten Months |marine tonnage of Great Britain—a! 
; 1930 1929 1930 1929 | world-circling empire which needs and 
Freight revenue ........ seeeeeeees 3,861,873 - 4,540,979 34,299,692 37,723,749 | should have «the largest ocean-going 
Passénger revenue ....ee..eveeees 637,031 719,325 17,275,622 7,801,987| merchant’ marine in the world—our TOOTH PASTE 
Total oper. rev, ....... seseseeeees 4,794,436 5,631,833 44,331,350 48,845,992| shipping ‘will become in a few years TAMBE 
Maintenance of WAY ....seepeee 432,158 574,606 4,306,594  4,821,555|ample to serve the needs of American! He 9 8 on ae: oi Re 
Maintenance of equipment ........ 933,268 1,065,690 9,249,847 10,077,090 commerce, to see that American com- rey 
| Transportation expenses ...... abe 1,655,440 1,905,984 16,816,477 18,196,401: merce is properly developed and cared 
Total expenses incl. other .......... 3,227,604 3,773,853 32,543,188 35,316.701|for, and that is the sole commercial 
Net from railroad ‘ . ° 1,566,832 1,857,980 11,788,162 13,529,291 | purpose, the sole commercial justifica- 
BOE 5 cat sass kee oe head 522,121 537,321 4,191,868  4,354,894| tion of ;Government aid to American| 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. ......... 48 506 4,828 10,792 shipping. Such a fleet we long have 
Net after taxes, etc. .......... ee-» 1,044,663 1,320,153 7,591,466 9,163,605 | needed. Such a fleet is now coming into 
Net after rents CRT Ke Gs : 939,660 1,270,113 6,400,983 7,903,032! being. Such a fleet will prove, to quote 
Aver. miles operated De eaten raed 692.24 690.54 692.45 690.54|the impressive words of President Grant, , 
Operating Patio... .s-ccccoccseces 67.3 67.0 73.4 72.3 |“a great, national blessing.” | 
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to pay for tooth paste 


st it any vay you please. 


ith any dentifrice you wis 


ice. If others disclose 


or better results for the 


money—by all means stick to them. 
We believe, however, that you will find, 
as others have found, that Listerine Tooth 


the outstanding value in 


the tooth paste field. ; 
We have given it the quality that chars 
acterizes all Lambert products. 


nd we 


ce that is made possible 


large scale (and therefore eco- 


a-modern methods 
of manufacture that 
eliminate costly oper- 
ations. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


PustisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UniTep States. DAILY 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


This chart shows the daily average of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 states, as: 
‘compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. As thesz figures are collected from small towns andh 
ural districts as well as.large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entir 
country. 


BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 
- sm JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


: . . : . 2 : . . iler 
ti t bit s coal, which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, factories and simi 
eee cosmos & bate of Industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart represent 
the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
week and based on statistics collected by the Breau of Mines. 
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Index numbers shown in the chart were compiled bythe Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-. 

merce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent 

the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-year 
: : average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
- JAN.’ FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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aft aes of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 


150 JAN. FEB” MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


«This chart shows the daily average output of crude petroleum for each week in the United States, 
"the index being based upon information compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 


Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index numbers are, for semi-monthly 

periods and are based -n data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working population. 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the .ate at which finished merchandise and 
‘aw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 








| The index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the Iron Trade Review, based 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe. 


[PPE 


The price of ‘electrotytic copper is an indicator of raw material costs in electrical manufacturing, 
brass and bronze manufacture and other industries. The index is based on daily average prices at 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
? 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of ‘“‘Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 

_ calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Nov. 22 where available. 
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CATTLE RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a'measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index is based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 


Receipts of hogs area measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material :upplies for the meet 
packing and allied industries. Data collected by the Bureau of Agricultural “conomics covering 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
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The price upon which this index is based is that;of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 
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distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas. 


COTTON RECEIPTS 


. The basis for this chart is “receipts into sight” of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
Prosperity in agricultural regions of the South. 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
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This shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 
export. The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an average of daily prices for the week. 


FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC 
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Fluctuations in the average wholesale price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 


index, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and appears in the weekly 
date reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100. 


rs STOCK PRICES 
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‘This index is calculated on the basis of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading 


securities'‘on the New York Stock Exchange. 


BOND PRICES 


The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). 


BROKERS’ LOANS 


This index shows fluctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve wee. “- — upon data compiled by the Federal - 
eserve Board. 


CALL MONEY RATES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. - 


* Call money rates reflect the demand and supply of funds available for short term security loans. 
The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations. : 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 
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This inde is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged é 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or more. 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F.®. MEMBER BANKS 


This index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal R 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. ee 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
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This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the United States — 
outside of New York City. New York Cily payments were omitted in order to exclude the 
x ; influence of stock market activities. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


The index reflects weekly Auctuations in the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves of the 

Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown is not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the 

percentage which that ratio bears to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is 
compiled and published by the Federal Reserve Board. 


BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 
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This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported by « 
R. G. Dun & Company. 
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Bank Conditions 


In Various States 


‘,gon and Vermont are given below in 
‘full text: 


. able for legitimate needs. 


‘}than in any past period. J 
‘yposits have declines, savings and time 


a | 


- Shown in Survey 





Recent Failures Largely Due 
To Local Conditions, Re- 
ports From State Bank- 
ing Departments Show 





A nation-wide survey of, the present 
condition of State banks as reflected in 
statements telegraphed to The United 
States Daily by the banking commis- 
sioners of 36 States appeared in the is- 
sue of Nov. 24. Five additional States 
have now reported, and the statements 
made by the commissioners in Idaho, 
Idaho, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ore- 


Idaho 
E. W. Porter 


Commissioner of Finance 

(THERE have been only two bank clos- 

ings in Idaho in the past two years,, 
neither one the result of economic con- 
ditions. Ample banking credit is avail- 
Cash hold- 
' ings and secondary reserves are stronger 
Demand de- 





“jdeposits have increased, and local loans 
‘have decreased. A tendency toward bet- 
ter bank management, increased re- 
serves, and better supervision is strongly 
evident. The banking structure is quite 
satisfactory. Present conditions in Idaho 
do not justify uneasiness, though ob- 
viously not entirely satisfactory. 





“New Jersey 
Frank H. Smith 


Commissioner of Banking 
HERE has been only one bank failure 
in New Jersey this year. That was 
.due to mismanagement. It was the first 
failure since 1915. There is ample bank- 
‘, ing credit available for present business 
I needs in New Jersey and the cash re- 
‘serve position of Néw Jersey banks is 
\jhigh as compared with 1929, The de- 
‘line in demand deposits has been ac- 
ympanied by corresponding liquidation 
. £ loans. Time deposits show a gradual 


‘consistent increase this year. Little new | 
capital has been provided in. 1930, 


North Dakota | 
Gilbert Semington ° 


State Examiner 
BANK failures at this time in North| 
Dakota are caused by old conditions | 
that are becoming more acute. Our clos- 
ings are confined mostly to banks with 
deposits of $75,000 or less and banks dis- 
continue because of lack of profits largely 
caused by the abnormally low price of 
agricultural products. Automobiles and 
ood roads are diverting the business 
rom the smaller towns to the lerger cen- 
ters and this is a contributing factor 
in the closing of our smaller banks. 
Where deposits are declining we have 
not had corresponding adjustments on 
‘loans -We have sufficient bank credits 
for legitimate expansion. Bank reserves 
are above State law requirements and 
secondary reserves are being gradually 
increased. There is no trend toward 
larger capitalization, but we have better 
supervision by directors chan in the past. 
‘No regional clearing houses are operat- 
ing in this State. 














Oregon | 


A. A. Schramm | 


Superintendent of Banks | 


I BELIEVE the present condition of | 

Oregon banks is practically un-! 
changed from the time of the last offi- 
cial call 4vhich showed only $2,000,000 
borrowed money out of total banking 
resources exceeding $337,000,000, indi- | 
cating a normal Fall position and ample | 
banking credit available to meet the) 
needs of business for present operation 
and for legitimete expansion. Loans| 
and discounts carried were the lowest | 
comparative State total during the past! 
12 years with a decrease of 8.4 per cent | 
over a year ago. Cash and due from 
banks were 22.5 per cent of deposits. 
Government securiites held were 15.35) 
per cent of deposits with an additional! 
22.3 per cent in other bonds and se- 
curities. Thus 37.65 per cent of de- 
posits were in bonds and securities and | 
the aggregate total of cash, due from 
banks, and bonds and securties, were | 
equal to 60.15 per cent of deposits. | 
Through educational work and better 
bank management activities of the Ore-| 
gon Bankers Association and the appli- 
cation of an economic test of earnings | 
by the supervising agency, there have 
been material decreases in the number 
of banks. There are now 19.4 per cent 
less banks compared to peak of 1920 
with approximately half of the decrease 
during the last three years. These have! 
resulted principally from consolidations 
and mergers. The tendency is towards 
fewer, better and larger banks with! 
higher capitalization requirements. 





Vermont 
Robert C. Clark 


Commissioner of Banking 

THE banking situation in Vermont is 

sound, confidence in our banks is un-' 
disturbed and the conditions in other 
parts of the country which -have caused 
failures are not present here. Vermont | 
banks have built up large surpluses in' 
times of prosperity which give ample| 
security to deposits. Capitalized banks | 
generally have adequate capital which 
is in strong hands. | 

In common with banks in all parts of 
the country, banks of this State have! 
suffered a moderate loss in savings de-| 
posits but this loss has been largely 
offset by adjustment in loans, discounts 
and securities, so that ample liquid as-| 
,sets for normal requirements are inj 
‘hands Legal reserves are strictly main- 
‘tained and cash position is unusually 
‘strong. Officers and directors are giv- 
ing the affairs the closest scrutiny and 
legitimate credit needs of local commu- 
nities are being cared for without strain. 


Kentucky Bank Is Placed 
In Voluntary Receivership 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

‘ Frankfort, Nov. 25. 
The State Banking Commissioner, O. 
§. Denny, has announced that J. S. Laur- 
ent ha& been appointed receiver for the 
Bancohventucky Company by Circuit 
gidge| Laton Allen, of Louisville. Mr. 
Laurent qualified with the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland, as surety, 
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U.S. Treasury | 
Statement 


Nov. 22 
Made Public Nov. 25 


Receipts ! 


Customs receipts .......-. $2,242,054.61 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..i.cccoe-s. 1,504,602.58 | 
Miscellaneous internal | 
POVOURUS 265 To. os oseees 966,412.96 | 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 827,222.80 


Total ordinary receipts $5,040,292.95 | 


v 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1930 


Security Issues 


* 





States Sales 
in in 


| Amer T & T deb 515s °43 SF.. 





Balance previous day . 100,802,547.67 
Rebel i: incidakahca dx $105,842,840.62 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $5,262,992.17 
Interest on public debt 438,028.23 
Refunds of receipts ...... 276,740.09 
Panama Canal ........... 7,473.52 
Operations in special ac- 
COOMUE. bi) cVooeeds vases 84,282.71 
Adjusted service certificate . 
WN an 5:35 6 Caps eo.0'o tae « 296,285.01 
Civil-service retirement 
ae rer rere ° 26,873.78 
Investment of trust funds 308,876.64 
Total ordinary expendi- 
CREOE i 4605 depts < $5,940,416.71 
Other public debt expendi- 
CHPOR. secces poses cvececes 433,780.25 


99,468,643.66 


Depression Is Aid 
To Sale of Farms, 
Report Indicates 


Total 


| Western Federal Land Bank 


Reports Fewer Properties 
On Hand Than Year Ago; 


Loans Increase 


Wichita, Kans., Nov. 25.—“Industrial 
depression appears to be stimulating in- 
terest in the purchase of farms, if the 
experience of the Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita in thé sale of foreclosed lands 
may be taken as an indication,” said 
John Fields, president of the bank, here 
today. “In the 12 months ended Nov. 
1 the bank sold 181 farms and had on 
hand 220; during the preceding year, it 
sold 128 farms and at the close of the 
year had on hand 292. The total num- 
ber of farms owned by the bank, includ- 
ing loans in judgment, has decreased 
from 453 to 370 during the past 24 
months. This record of increasing sales 
of foreclosed’ lands and decreasing num- 
ber of farms owned by the bank is en- 
couraging. 

“Crop conditions in the ninth Federal 


land bank district, which includes Colo- | 


rado, Kansas, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, are better than for the United 
States as a whole; they are only 5.3 per 
cent below the 10-year average 
1919-28, whereas the yields in the United 
States as a whole are 9.7 per cent below. 

“The total loans made by the Federal 


‘land bank and now outstanding exceed 


for the first time $100,000,000,” continued 
Mr. Fields. “This represents loans to 
30,573 farmers. The bank now owns 
more than one-eighth of all farm mort- 
gages on owner-operated farms in these 
States, mortgages on such farms being 


the only ones the bank can accept as se- | 
‘curity for loans. 


“Experience in recent years makes 
it appear probable that the bank now 
owns at least half of all the farm mort- 
‘gages which it would accept as security 
tor loans if all the remaining owner- 
operators of mortgaged farms were to 
apply for loans. Inadequate farm units, 
undesirable and insufficient land offered 
as security, the financial condition of 


| applicants, purposes for which loans are 


desired, and similar considerations, would 

robably prevent the bank from making 
oans to the other half of the owner- 
operators of mortgaged farms.” 


Changes in Status 
aie 
State Banks 


Tilinois: Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, has announced: Exchange State 
Bank, Golden; First State Bank, Broadlands; 
State Savings Loan & Trust Company, 
Quincy; South Side State Savings Bank, 
Quincy; Payson State Savings Bank, Pay- 
son; Timewell State Bank, Timewell, an 
Bartlett & Wallace State Bank, Clayton, 
closed. 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Liberty State 
Bank & American Trust Company, New Al- 
bany; Crawford County State Bank, Eng- 
lish; Leavenworth State Bank, Leavenworth; 
Jackson Township State ‘Bank, Corydon 
Junction, and Old Capitol Bank & Trust 
Company, Corydon, closed. 

Kentucky: 0. S. Denny, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Bankers Trust 
Company, Louisville Trust Company, Union 
Central Bank and Security Bank, all of Lou- 
isville; Hopkins County Bank, Madison- 
ville, and Bank of Fern Creek, Fern Creek, 
closed. 

Fidelity & Columbia Trust Company, Lou- 
isville, has been namea receiver for and has 
taken over the affairs of the Louisville 
Trust Company, 

Security Bank, arrangements completed 
for it to be taken over by the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company of New York City 
and reopened. 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Commissioner of 
Banks, has announced: Kinbrae State Bank, 
Kinbrae, closed. 

Mississippi: James S. Love, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Bank 
of Collins, Collins, affairs taken over by 
Banking Department. 

Missouri: C, E, French, Commissioner of 
Finance, has announced: State 
Naylor, Naylor; Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
La Grange; La Belle Savings Bank, La 
Belle; Rutledge Exchange Bank, Rutledge; 
Downing State Bank, Downing; Hannibal 
Trust Company, Hannibal; Ripley County 
Bank, Doniphan, and Bank of Edina, Edina, 
closed, Farmers Bank, Stephens, taken over 
by Boone County Trust Company, Columbia. 

Montana: G. M. Robertson, State Bank 
Examiner, has announced: Granite County 
Bank, Philipsburg, closed. 

North Carolina: John Mitchell, State Ex- 
aminer, has announced: Central Bank & 
Trust Company, Asheville; First Bank & 
Trust Company, Hendersonville; American 
Bank & Trust ‘Company, Hendersonville; 
Biltmore-Oteen Bank, Biltmore, closed, 

North Dakota: Gilbert Semingson, State 
Bank Examiner, has announced: Flasher 
State Bank, Flasher, closed. 

Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Liberty Bank 
& Trust Company, taken over by Banking 
Department. 
aes 


the bond being $650,000. The action was 
taken on petition of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bancokentucky Company, 
the purpose being to conserve the com- 
pany’s assets, and with the consent ‘of 
the Kaneokentucky Company, Mr. Denny 
stated, 
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| AT&SF Adj due Jul 1 4s 95... ab 15 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95 ab 1 
| AT&SF ev deb 4148 '48........ ab 44 
| Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s ’52.... abedefg 2 
| B & O Ist 4s d July 1 '48.... abed 3 
B &,O ist 5s d Jly 1 ’°48...... abcd 6 
|B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s ’33.... abcd 21 
|B & O ref & gen A 5s '95.... abed 6 
|B & O ref gen C 6s ’95...... abed 6 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.. abcd 2 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s 50... ¢ 2 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ’41 abed 3 
| Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 abcdeg 7 
| Bell Tel Pa 1st r B 5s ’48..... abcde 17 
| BkIn Brgh Gas g & r A ds ’67.. abcf 3 
| Calif G & E uni & r 5s 387 SF d 2 
CN Ry Gvt gty 44s ’57...... d 37 
| C N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’55..... d 4 
| C N Ry Gvt gty 44s '68..... d 9 
| CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69.... d 6 
| CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. ’69.... d 15 
Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s ’45...... d 4 
| C of G Ry r&gen 5s C ’59 SF d & 
| C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s '49...... abef 4 
| C & O Ry gen 4s ‘92........ abed 4 
| C & O Ry ref & imp A 4%s '93 abed 9 
| C & O Ry ref & imp B 41s ’95 ab 6 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.... abcdeg 7 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 5s A’71 abed 2 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist&r 4%s B 77 abcd 5 
Ch & NW Ry gen 314s ’87...... abcdefg 1 
| Ch & NW Ry gen 4s ’87........ abedefg 1 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%s '36 abcf 3 
C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 abecdefg 2 
C&NW R ist&r4%4s d My 1 2087 abedefg 3 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88... abf 10 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34.... ab 66 
Ch U Sta gu Iist-5s B ’63.... abdf 3 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s °44........ ab 5 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%s E '77 abd 2 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B ’73 SF.. abcf 1 
Col Ry P&L ist & r 4%s A '5T d 4 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s '35.. abd 14 
| Del Div RR & Bri 1st gu 4s ’36 abcdef 16 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s ’33...... abd 6 
Det Ed ist&r 6s B ’40 due Jul 1 abd 1 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49.... abd 8 
G H&S A 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’31 ab 1 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7s A ’36...... abed 12 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5%s B ’52.... abed = 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C %3..... abed 15 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D %6....... abed 1 
| Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E '77.... abed 16 
| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. d 1 
| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’386SF d 13 
HockValRy Ist cons 4%s ’99 SF ed 7 
Housatonic RR cons 5s '37.,... df 2 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’56.... abcde 1 
Com we 2Ot 4s ‘GB... o sec cd abedefg 3 
Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s ’52...... be 4 
IC RRC StL&N Jt Ist r 5s A’63 ab 5 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’52...... abedefg 2 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s’36 abd 1 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.. d 3 
LE & W RR Ist(asmd)is ’37 abcdf 1 
, L S&M S Ry Ist(asmdj3%s ’97 abedefg 5 
L S&M S Ry deb(asmd)4s '31.. abedeg 11 
Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s ’45.... abf 1 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s °44....d 6 
} Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’d51.... d 8 
L & N RR unif 4s '40........ abcdeg 1 
L & N RR list & r 4%4s C 2003 abedeg 10 
Met Ed Ist & r 4%4s D ’68 SF abd 5 
MilE R &Lr & Ist 5s B 61d 1 
| M StP&SS M RR Ist cons 4s '38 d 1 
|M K & T RR PrL is A ’62.... abd 1 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 58 A 65... d 9 
Mo Pac RR list & r 5s F 77... d 14 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G ’78... d 7 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55 ab 4 
M & E RR Cns mtge 4%s B '55 ab 10 
N Eng T & T Ist 58 A ’52...... abcde 1 
N Eng T & T Ist 4%s B ’61.... abcde 1 
N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s A ’52 d 1 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B 55 d 3 
| NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98.... abedeg 3 
| NY C & Hud R RR mtge 348 '97 abedeg 1 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934.. abcdeg 11 
| Acquisition of Securities 
| eye . | 
‘By Utility Concern Outlined | 





| (Continued from Page 10.] 

|ties Company agreed to convey to 
Georgia Power, stocks and bonds of} 
seven companies and caused to be con- 
veyed the physical properties of five 
other companies in exchange for 2,000,- 
000 shares of common, 450,000 shares 
of second preferred, and $45,000,000 | 
principal amount of bonds of the Georgia | 
Power Company. 


Q. The Georgia Railway & Power 
Company securities appear to be among 
those conveyed to the Georgia Power 
Company. Explain the acquisition of 
these securities by Southeastern Power 
& Light Company. I understand that 
these were conveyed to the Georgia 
Power Company by the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company. Is that true? 
A. The Southeastern Securities Com- 
pany. 

Q. But they had been at some time 
acquired by the Southeastern Power & 
Light, had they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Explain the acquisition of those | 
securities by the Southeastern Power &| 
|Light. A. The securities of Georgia] 
Railway & Power Company were ac- 
quired through Georgia Securities Com- 
pany, which was incorporated by hold- 
ers of common stock of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company for the ex- 
press purpose of effecting the acquisi- 
tion of Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany securities by Southeastern Light & 
| Power Company. ‘ 

Q. How many common shares did the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
convey to the Georgia Power Company? 
A. Under this agreement they conveyed | 
249,684. Common shares, some of which 
were shares originally issued as second | 
preferred, but which have now become | 
common. 

Q. Did the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company pay cash for those shares 
of the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 

any which it transferred to the Georgia 
ee Company? A, No, it issued its 
common and preferred stock for same. 

Q. On what basis? A. It gave one 
share of its common stock and i.633 
shares of participating preferred for each 
common share of Georgia Railway & 
Power Company. 

Q. I understand that the common and | 
also the participating preferred stock of 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany is without par value, Is that cor- 
rect? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the value placed on the 
common and participating preferred 
which the Southeastern Power & Light 
|Company issued? A. The value per'| 





Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Nov. 25 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 








Fiscal Operations 


* 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 








received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


_ The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 








share was not shown. The aggregate 
value was $57,427,320 for the . 249,684 
{shares of common stock and 


for the acquisition of the Georgia Rail- | 
| way & Power Company’s securities. 

Q. What was the basis for this value? 
A. The board of directors of the South- 











State Finance 





Foreign Exchange 


| New York, Nov. 25.—-The Federal Re- 
| serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
| following: 

| In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
| tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
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Decision on Tax 
Reduction Awaits 


Study of Fimances_ | 





Chairman Hawley of House 
Ways and Means Commit 
tee to Hold Conference 








. e 
; ili _— With Treasury Officials 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment : New ene (bo RR spaere . 
— a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- Selaatia. (lek)... .... 200 Ce 7169 Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 52-9851 | Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
States Sales en A ne pny ; 4 asim Committee on Ways and Means, just back 
in in “aay ain teh +e Rand | from Oregon, stated orally Nov. 25 that 
Which —- Hich L Lent a eamere ek oaae | he will confer within a day or two with 
Low Last Legal sands Hig ow as A ( C) vsesaseesere cove 59.0282 | oh : ficial ding the present 
ae a -a, | Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.8453 reasury officials regarding Pp 
108% 108% 108% | NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s '42.... abedeg 3 97% 97% 97% Greece (COTHCUME) © ioe cceteeve 1.2949 | fiscal condition of the Federal Govern- 
975% 97% 97% NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (NY > aneats “ 7" a Hungary (pengo) ......+ee.es0s 17.4884 | ment. Pending that, he said, and the 
92 92 92 | NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3s "98 abcdeg & a 4 2571) GRO UUIR): 16k by SW v495.¢0s0s0 08% 5.2350 | ascertain t of the latest figures of rev- 
121% 120% 120% | NYC&StL RR r 5%sA’'74(n Co) abed 16 102% 103 103% Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.2422 i ertal oi o dune © Saal any 
9% = =96 «=6996 =| NYC&StL RRr m5%$sB’75(n Co) abcd 3 107% 1075% 1075 | Norway (krone) 26.7418 | epee ee ee eee 
% ; > | NYC&StLRR 4i4sC’78(n Co) abed 35 901% 891% 89%] ¢ ete aut Stead ee Aree oa | statement of his views regarding what 
er see ace We Goan RR ist 44s A '53.. abd 1 100% 10012 100% eww aes : os, “oe the course of Congress should be in re- 
101 tol 101” | NY Edis ist & r Gis A “4l.. abedf 3 114% 114% 114% Rumania (leu) .-.........s... _ 943 | SPect to lapse or continuance of the 
100% 100% 100% | NY Edis 1st & r 5s B’44...... — : oe 105 105% | Spain (peseta) .........ceeeeves 11.2035 | present temporary tax reduction of 1 
109 «108% 109. |NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s 48 abcde ] T% Wiis 107%) Sweden (krona) ..:.0...000-0+ 26.8398 | per cent for the calendar year 1929, pay- 
101 101. 101 | NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s ’49.. abedef 5 oe diy 44g | SWitzerland (franc) .....+++0+ 19,3688 | able in 1930. ; 
102% 102% , 102% ae an z ad ore eaet ras Sisiig 6 102%, 102° 102% Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7691 | Mr. Hawley’s committee is vested with 
95% 05% 95% | Ny Tel deb 6s 49 SF......... abed RUM te be eet weaees | jurisdiction over the initiation of rev- 
108% 106% 1065, | NY Tel ref 6s A "41.0... 1) abede 12 106% 106% 106% | China (Mexican dollar) ....... 27.6875 | enue legislation by Congress. When the 
10014 100. 100% | N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A’55 be S$ 108 104 104. | Ghine (Yan dollar) .......s... 27.2916 | one-year tax reduction was enacted into 
105.105 105 | Nor Pac Ry Pr I 4s '97 SF.... abedeg 9 915% 91% 915% India (rupee) 35.9357 | law at the last session of Congress, he 
f i 4 ‘ 7 BT, 57% 6TH : | 5 islati 
99% 99 9914 | 2 . Ry gen 3s 2047 7 4 un 1 qhedeg = Bi, saait met | Japan (yen) ........ | and other sponsors of the legislation 
1041, 104% 1041, | N Stat Pow Ist & r ds ate é 0 om ° S| Singapore (dollar) | stated that its continuance would hinge 
oon 9912 9954 | N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B’41.... df 3 105% 105% 10518) Canada (dollar) .......05. 373 |on what the condition of the Treasury 
‘104% 3 | Ohio P Ser 1st & r 7s B’47... df 7 t43 11015 111 CUO MORO) i ccawases vac 99.9225 | mi 
iors loaee lode | Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s 46... abcdef 5 106% 106 106 | Mexico (peso) .........s00c0.- 46.1325 | jon vedeentan? nile of te eee 
10014 100% 10035 | Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s ’61 abc 9 94 931 94 Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 78.1582 | gnoyl (Rep.), of Potadent N. Y., chair- 
95% 95% 95% | PacG & Eg & r bs A '42.... bde 3 108% 102% 102% | Brasil Cmlireis) ......+0+0-++. =e. | the J aoe ae 
954 f . "42... Z | Chi Gwe ee ree 12.0679 | man of the House Committee on Rules, 
94% 943 94% | PO&D RR Ist&r gu 4%s A "77 ab 20 1005, 10012 1001 Chile (peso) . 
103. 102% 102% | Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s '48.... abedeg 2 98% 98%, 98% | Uruguay (peso) ......+eeeeeeee 79.2082 | also just back from his home State, has 
aa 3 + da naan tt 914, 1021 021%, | Colombia (peso) ......eeeeeeees 96.5300 | already announced orally that there is 
100% 100% 104%4 | Penn RR gen 414s A '65..... abedeg 2 102% 102% 102% Q 36 : ag te y & 
100% 100 100% | Penn RR gen 5s B '68....... abedeg 2 107% 10754 1075 | Bar silver ...........sseeeeees 35.5000 | little likelihood of continuing the tax 
955, 951% 95% | Penn RR secured 614s ’36...... ab 12 100% a ice | see rr | ae. 4 
107144 10714 107% | Phil El 1st & r 4%s '67 SF.... abcd 2 102% 214, 102% | 2 | e present one-year tax reduction 
101% 10013 100% | PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s B75.. abcef 2 108% 108% 108% | 1nion oO ourt |is embodied in a law (Public Resolution 
77% 77% %7%/|)PSE& G of N J ist&r 5s ’65 abe 2 105% 105% 105% | No, 28, 71st Congress, approved Dec. 16 
90... 9. 90 |PSE&G of NJ Ist&r 414s '70 abc 3 102 102 102 ele 1929, and effective as of Jan. 1, 1929), 
A A % | , x % . + * . 9 
101% 10K Mon, | Read gen & r 4%és A '97...... abe 12 100% 100% 100% | Holds That Cities which Chairman Hawley sponsored in 
100% 100% 100% | Rk Is Ark & Lou RR 1st4%s'34 abf 5 100% 10075 100% the Hous ; 
91% 91% 91% = e House. It reduced for that one year 
o> oo Ee StL & SF Ry gen bs 31 ee ds Z _ * i M o M D b | the following taxes: 
93% 3% 3772 t a 5 R45, 7 | - a Se eae 
99 9, ,98., | StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B'50...... abd 6 987% 98% 97% Ust Meet Debts) | Normal tax on individual and on es- 
103% 1035 1035 | ctr s F Ry cons 4%s A 78.... abd 22 83 82 82 | tates and trusts, one-half o 1 per cent, 
106% 106% eat | StL SW Ry ist etfs ds 89... d 14 90% 89% 89% s mapeeee See ee 190, 
6 Ve & | San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s °43 abf 5 93% 93 93 | s » | place of the regular rat:s under the 
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State of Wyoming: 

Cheyenne, Noy. 25. 
Compulsory branch banking is one 
means of relieving overbanked condi- 
tions in some sections of the country, 
in the opinion of the State Bank Ex- 
aminer, John A. Reed. “Compulsory 
branch banking,” he declared recently, 
“would relieve the repetition of an over- 


banked condition, and at the same time, | 


strengthen the existing institutions.” 

.« Mr. Reed, in an address before the 
recent convention of the Wyoming Bank- 
ers Association, referred to the author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to require common carriers to pro- 
vide transportation facilities to certain 
communities upon a showing of public 
convenience and necessity. “Similar 
legislation,” he continued, “applied to 
banking would grant authority to bank- 
ing commissions or supervisors to com- 
pel trade center banks to open branches 





eastern Power & Light Company placed 
a value of $230 per share on the common 
stock of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company which it had acquired. The ag- 
gregate value was then allocated to its 
capital stock account. 


Q. In computing the value per share on 
this basis, what would you arrive at? 
A. The Southeastern Power & Light 
Company common stock was placed in its 
capital steck account at $100 per share 
and the participating preferred at $80 
per share. 

Q. What was the market value of 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany common about this time? A. The 
average market price paid by the South- 
eastern Seeurities Company for the 
Southeastern Power & Light common 
stock in 1926 was $31.21 per share, and 
$31.81 per share in 1927. 

Q. What would be the result of the 
compilation, using the market value of 


the Southeastern Power & Light Com-| 


pany common? 
A. As shown on page 60 of Exhibit 


No. 4722, the market value of the com-| 


mon stock during the year 1926 of 
$31.21 per share, and the agreed-upon 


| price of $80 per share for the partici- 


pating preferred stock is used as a basis 
for the value of the 249,684 shares of 
common stock and 407,733 shares of 
participating preferred stock, there 
would be a difference between the value 


placed by the Southeastern Power &; 


Light Company on the Georgia Railway 


ind 407,733! & Power Company stock and the value| 
shares of preferred stock which it issued|as determined by the above computa-| 


tion of approximately $17,000,000. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Nov, 28. 


branches in disregard of State lines. “It 
would most certainly be a fallacy,” he as- 
serted, “for Congress to attempt to make 
any radical change in our structure by 
passing legislation authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a branch bank system with- 
out regard for States’ rights.” There is 
jno need, in his opinion, for a_revision 
of the national banking law along the 
lines proposed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, John W. Pole, permitting na- 
ltional banks to open and operate branches 
in “trade areas.” 

Such a move, Mr. Reed stated, would 
result in nation-wide branch banking, 
“The theory, if adopted, would result in 
the growth of the branch bank system 
at the expense of the unit bank system, 
and abandonment of the theory of parity 
between State and national banks, and 
the ~iving of these larger branch banks 
a definite advantage over unit banks, 


tire elimination. oe 
“Restricted branch banking giving ade- 
quate protection to unit institutions now 
in existence, seems to me the logical 
move at this time; providing, of course, 
it is thought advisable within the boun- 
daries of our States, and I am rather 


the same. We have in our own great 
State, localities that are deserving and 


service, but it has been found that 
these particular localities, on account of 
a changed order of things affecting the 
smaller towns, are unable to adequately 
support a separately and sufficiently cap- 
italized institution, yet these particular 
localities would afford a splendid feeder 
through ‘a branch of a bank located in 
the capital of their trade territory, and 
at the same time furnish them the de- 
sired accommodation.” 


Two Government Vessels 
Chartered to Private Line 


Charter of two additional vessels of 
the government fleet to the Pacific South 
African Line, at San Francisco, which 
now operates three government motor- 
ships under charter from Pacific coast 
ports to the ports of South Africa, was 
authorized Nov. 25 by the United States 
Shipping Board. The Board, it was de- 
clared in an orl sttement seloving. its 
meeting, authorized the Merchant FI 
| Corporation its operating agency, to ne- 
gotiate the charter. The two additional 
vessels are to be selected from the 
Board's fleet. Request for the additional 
|eraft, it was declared, was made to as- 





| this trade. 


which would inevitable result in their en- | 


deeply impressed with the necessity for| 


entitled to the convenience of a banking | 


eet | 


sure shippers of American flag service in 





that spread lilke a virus throughout 
every class of the social order. Mu- 
nicipal and personal behavior were in 
the teeth of every known law of eco- 
nomics, and so completely did the mania 
for gathering where we had not sowed 
and spending the increment overcome 
us that our very conduct impressed the 
stigma of contempt upon the old-time} 
virtues of thrift, integrity, toil, and} 
moderation. 

Suddenly this “golden flood” of pros- 
erity collapsed, and now, with our ob-} 
fewtiens out and due, with the greatest 
potential future of any people in any) 
age, there is in this court a plea of too} 
poor to pay. We are aware of no,law 
that would permit one in business to 
interpose such a plea because of his; 
misfortune, even though his venture 
proved a disastrous failure. Certainly 
no municipality can afford to live by 
ia lower standard of civic virtue than| 
\is required of its citizens. 





Radio Facilities Granted 


Motion Picture Industry 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
communication purposes, rather than the | 
development of apparatus for which ex-| 
| perimental licenses are issued. | 

“These frequencies,” states the Com- 
mission’s amended order, “shall be 
available for the use of all responsible 
applicants who need frequencies for 
this class of service, but only at such 
times as the frequency is actually need- 
ed to supply communication between 
points where other communication fa- 
cilities cannot be used. Applicants must 
therefore specify the exact geographical 
points between which communication is| 
desired, together with a statement as 
to the availability of other forms of} 
communication.” 

Motion picture interests have ex-| 
plained in detail to the Commission the | 
need for radio facilities. After a scene | 
is “shot” at a remote location, it was) 





|communication between points where 





explained, the film is rushed to the main 
studio and developed. It is then given 
a preview by a board of review and criti- 
cized both as to photoplay and sound. 
Any “corrections” may be dispatched 
back to the party on location and the 
new “shots” made while the personnel 
and the sets are still intact. 

This, it was stated, means large sav- 
ings, in the cost of the wroduction, since 
|salaries of personnel are saved by short- 
ening the time of making, and the costs 
lof housing and providing food for the 

personnel are held at a minimum, / 
The amendment to the general order 

follows in full text: 

' General Order No. 14 





is hereby 


against the New York Life Insurance 
Company and the Prudential Insuranee 
Company. The Southern Natural Gas 
Corporation should pay a tax of-$10,000 
on investments in pipe lines and other 
equipment in the State, the Attorney 
General alleges in another suit filed in 
erecta ee ee 


amended to provide a temporary . or 
emergency radio service in connection 
with motion picture production. 

The service herein provided for shall 
be called “Temporary Service for Motion 
Pictures,” , 

The frequencies 1,552 and 1,556 kilo- 
cycles, hitherto reserved by General Or- 
der No. 74 for “ stations and (or) 
coastal stations shall, in addition thereto, 
be made available for temporary use in 


|connection with the production of mo- 


tion pictures. The frequency 1,554 kilo- 
cycles shall be available for assignment 
to this service where telephone commu- 
nication is used. 

These frequencies shall be available 
for the use of all responsible applicants 
who need frequencies for this class of 
service, but only at such times as the 
frequency is actually needed to supply 


other communication facilities cannot be 
used. Applications must therefore speg- 
ify the exact geographical points be- 
tween which communication is desired, 
together with a statement as to the 
availability of other forms of communi= 
cation. j 

In no case will a license be issued fe 
a longer period than 90 days, or for 
power in excess of 250 watts. / 
the Montgomery Circuit Court. 
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The United Gas Improvement Co. 
I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 
October 8, 1930. Philadelphia, Pa. 








~ ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY — 
Brackenridge, Pa, 

November 22, 1 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NOT. : 
A dividend of fifteen cents (15c) per 
share on the outstanding shares of Common! 
Stock of Allegheny Steel Company has | 
declared payable December 18th, 1980, to 
Stockholders of record November 29th, 0, 
also an extra dividend of twenty-five ¢ 
(25c) per share payable December 18th 
stock of record November 29th, 1930, | 
CHARLES C, HENDERSON, © — 
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Gsrading of Farm Products 
as Aid to Marketing + + + 


Need for Adequate Inspection Service if 
New England Program Is to Be Successful Is 
Discussed by Connecticut Commissioner 


By McLEAN BUCKINGHAM 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Connecticut 


UR MODERN civilization, due 
O largely to the increased use of 

machinery, the progress made in 
modern science and the intricate inter- 
relationships of business has become a 
sensitive social and economic structure 
in which the interests of business, in- 
dustry and agriculture are so closely 
interwoven that they should be kept as 
nearly in balance as possible. 

The success of the New England 
farm marketing program has an impor- 
tant part to play, not merely in the 
future of New England agriculture 
with an annual production valued at 
nearly $500,000,000 or any particular 
State, but also in the future of all of 
the New England States. 

The reports from all the New Eng- 
land State departments of agriculture 
indicate that the New England market- 
ing program is making definite prog- 
ress. Considering the fact that the 
grading and standardization of New 
England farm products is a compara- 
tively new venture, the progress that 
has been made is very encouraging. 
Especially so as it is being participated 
in chiefly by individual producers, 
which limits the possibility of giving it 
the advertising on which such a pro- 
gram usually depends for its success. 

It has encouraged producers to grade 
and pack their products according to 
grades promulgated by the several New 
England States and identified by an 
official label which guarantees their 
origin and superior quality. These 
grades also appeal to the discriminat- 
ing buyers who demand high quality 
products. In order to faciliate the in- 
terstate traffic in these products the 
grades of like products in the several 
States have been made as nearly iden- 
tical as possible. 
become increasingly important as this 
interstate traffic increases. 


Vv 
These grades have also been made to 
correspond to the United States grades 


as closely as possible so that use could © 


be made of inspectors of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
adjusting differences of opinion be- 
tween grower and buyer or grower and 
his State department of agriculture. 
In determining these grades, an effort 
is made to make them fit the commer- 
cial demands and the consumer prefer- 
ences. Grades that find no commercial 
demand or cost more to pack than the 
consumer is willing to pay have no com- 
mercial value. 

Distant products carefuliy packed 
and graded, properly identified and ex- 
tensively advertised, are finding their 
way into our markets in such quantities 
that our consumers are becoming so 
grade conscious that I am inclined to 
believe New England farmers will be 
forced to adopt a similar program 
whether they want to or not. On this 
matter the New England consumer 
casts the deciding vote. 

The future success of this whole pro- 
gram depends on the adequate inspec- 
tion of those graded products on our 
New England markets, perhaps event- 
ually on the New York and other mar- 
kets located outside New England. 
This inspection service is becoming 
more and more of a problém as the 
number of our graded products in- 
creases. It is expensive and our State 
legislative committees too often fail to 
recognize its importance in the appro- 
priations they make for this phase of 
the work of our departments of agri- 
culture. 

All of the six New England States 
are interested in this situation as the 
failure of this inspection program in 
one State can seriously affect the value 
of the grading program in all the other 


This practice will . 


States. This is especially true where 
the use of the New England label is 
involved. 

To the present time the whole em- 
phasis has been put on the preparation 
of products and the whole field of mar- 
keting practices and conditions has 
largely been neglected. Reports of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture state that while prices at the 
farm have fallen drastically, wholesale 
prices have not reacted to the same ex- 
tent,.and retail prices show a compara- 
tively small reduction. 


v 


It seems to me that the farmer can 
largely blame himself for this condi- 
tion. I am beginning to wonder whether 
we have not reached a point where we 
can decide that the time has passed 
when the individual farmer can market 
his own produce to advantage without 
running the risk of being accused of 
jumping to conclusions. Most of our 
marketing methods have been in vogue 
since the time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary and I be- 
lieve the time has come when we must 
seriously consider the development of 
a program looking forward toward the 
improvement of marketing practices. 

The whole system of marketing and 
distributing farm products should be 
studied. Those parts of the system 
which perform no useful function 
should be eliminated and those parts 
which are functioning at an excessive 
cost for the service they perform should 
be supplanted by some less expensive 
and more efficient method. 

The only way in which the New Eng- 
land farmer can obtain better prices 
for his products, without increasing the 
price of those products to the consumer 
and thus reducing consumption, is by 
improving his marketing and distribut- 
ing practices to the point where he can 
claim more of the consumer’s dollar. 
The only way to do this is by reducing 
the present distribution costs that now 
exist between him and the consumer of 
his products. 

The emphasis which the Federal 
Farm Board is placing not merely on 
the cooperative selling of farm prod- 
ucts but also on the necessity for or- 
ganizing in national units, is timely. 
An improvement in local marketing 
conditions is much to be desired but 
without a national commodity market- 
ing organization any State commodity 
organization would be helpless in pre- 
venting the chaos which so often exists 
on our local markets from ill-advised 
and ill-timed shipments from other 
parts of the country. 


v 

These shipments benefit no one as 
they usually do not pay back to the 
shipper his costs of production, pack- 
ing and transportation and they force 
the local growers to sell their products 
at ruinously low prices which are sel- 
dom adequately represented in reduced 
costs to consumers. That we will be 
driven to adopt organized methods for 
selling our farm products seems to be 
just as inevitable as the adoption of a 
comprehensive grading program. 

In the fundamental problem of stabil- 
izing New England agriculture, that of 
efficient production, this New England 
farm marketing program plays a minor 
part. However, in the second phase of 
this problem, that having to do with 
the marketing of these products, this 
New England farm marketing program 
is playing a major part. It is making 
it possible for the efficient producer of 
farm products to reap the rewards for 
his labor through an adequate market- 
ing program, the only way in which 
‘he can turn his efforts into money. 





Minimum Water Level Sought 


Minnesota Would Protect State’s Fish Life 
By GEORGE W. McCULLOUGH 


State Game and Fish Commissioner, State of Minnesota 


particularly those on the Missis- 

sippi River, have focused public 
attention on the necessity of taking 
every possible measure to prevent such 
catastrophes in the future. It would 
be gross exaggeration to claim that for- 
“ ests alone will prevent floods in the 
face of heavy, long-continued rains or 
the’ rapid melting of masses of snow. 
On the other hand, any system of flood 
control which fails to take account of 
the important part forests play in 
checking rapid run-off falls far short 
of solving the problem. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell on 
the enormous damage floods have done 
throughout the world since legendary 
times. Huge property losses have re- 
sulted from comparatively recent floods 
in streams of this State. 

This kind of loss is so direct and so 
apparent that it is easily understood 


GS ‘rartic FLOODS of recent years, 


and appreciated; but there is another 
loss, less apparent but none the less 
real, which is going on all the time 
where we have a stream full and run- 
ning over during the Spring freshets 
but a mere trickle the rest of the year. 
Where this stream is a source of power 
or municipal water supply the advan- 
tages of maintaining an equable flow 
the year round are tremendous. 

The bringing of large areas of forest 
land under public ownership in State 
forests assures the protection and 
proper management of these lands. 
New York leads all the States in the 
acreage of forest land it owns. Our 
State Forest Preserve in the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskills includes 2,193,000 
acres, and we have just started upon a 
program of acquisition and reforesta- 
tion of 1,000,000 acres more in other 
parts of the State. 
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Study Said to Indicate That 


State Has Saved Far More Than Cost of Intensive Campaign 
By DR. HOWARD A. LAMPHER 


Dirctor, Division of Preventable Diseases, Department of Health, State of Iowa 


supply constitutes a serious men- 

ace to the public health of a 
community because the people, through 
a false sense of security, may place 
complete dependence on the purity of 
the supply. It is the unknown danger 
that is most serious, and sources of 
possible pollution must be sought and 
guarded against. 


To assist in this work the State 
Board of Health has adopted the policy 
of inspecting municipal supplies regu- 
larly, as follows: (a) Surface and other 
supplies with sources of questionable 
character are inspected at least an- 
nually; (b) shallow well and question- 
able deep well supplies, every two 
years; (c) satisfactory deep well sup- 
plies every three years. 


This procedure has been quite con- 
sistently followed, and it is believed 
that very good check on the quality of 
the supplies has been maintained espe- 
cially in conjunction with the interim 
control afforded by the routine analyses 
of surface supplies monthly, shallow 
well supplies quarterly, and deep well 
supplies semiannually. Unfavorable 
analyses are followed up by communi- 
cation with officials and by special in- 
vestigations if believed necessary. 


In short, the object is to anticipate 
trouble and cooperatively secure im- 
provements to safeguard the water sup- 
plies before an epidemic of water- 
borne disease is experienced. 


Drilled wells assume an important 
place in the water supplies of Wiscon- 
sin since of the 284 municipalities or 
communities having a waterworks, 252 
secure their water supply from ground 
water sources, 212 of these supplies 
being obtained all or in part from 
drilled wells, the population so served 
being 787,804 as based on the 1930 
census, 


In the development of safe ground 
water supplies, three main factors must 
be considered: (1) Satisfactory loca- 
tion with respect to pollution sources; 
(2) proper well construction; (3) cor- 
rect pump connections. 


The first two of these factors are 
more or less interrelated, and though 
primarily constituting a part of the 
well driller’s duties should also con- 
cern the waterworks official. The third 
pertains to the driller only in so far as 
making the completed well installation 
such that the pump connections may 
be made in the proper manner. 


Because of the importance of drilled 
wells in furnishing water supplies for 
the citizens of Wisconsin, it is essential 
that the best possible workmanship be 
obtained in well construction. In order 
to better the status of well drilling in 
the State, the Wisconsin Association of 
Well Drillers will request the 1931 
Legislature to enact a law authorizing 
examination and licensing of well 
drillers. 

A common fault in the development 
of well water supplies has been their 
improper location with respect to sur- 
face drainage, flooding during times of 
high water and proximity to sources of 
surface or sewage pollution, such as 
streams, sink holes or crevices, aban- 
doned uncapped wells, sewers, privy 
vaults, cesspools, or other devices for 
sewage disposal by soil absorption. 

Failure to heed the proximity of such 
pollutional factors has resulted in a 
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considerable number of typhoid fever 
and gastrointestinal epidemics. 

In protecting wells against pollution, 
special attention should be paid not 
only to surface protection, as is now 
generally recognized, but also to the 
construction of that portion of the well 
below the ground, which may be within 
the zone of influence of these sources 
of pollution. 

All wells should be cased to a point 
below the lowest probable ground water 
table and where a well extends into the 
rock, the casing should be thoroughly 
and permanently sealed into a hard, 
compact, uncreviced rock formation. 

Again, special attention should be 
given to the casing in limestone forma- 
tions, and generally all formations of 
this character, where possibility of 
ground water pollution exists, should 
be thoroughly cased and sealed off. 

Of the 284 communities in Wisconsin 
with public water supplies, 32 secure 
their water from surface sources 
through 28 waterworks systems, serv- 
ing a total population of about 963,832. 
Only two of the 28 sources are without 
purification, 13 utilize chlorination 
only, and 13 have complete purification 
plants. 

It is desirable to emphasize here that 
chlorination of surface supplies does 
not always constitute adequate protec- 
tion against disease-producing impuri- 
ties. 

Waters having a fluctuating organic 
content or receiving varying amounts 
of wastes which have a chlorine-ab- 
sorbing power, are always open to sus- 
picion when chlorination alone is de- 
pended upon, since sufficient free or 
residual chlorine must be present in 
the water long enough to insure steril- 
ization of the supply. 

The responsibility of municipal and 
waterworks officials does not end when 
the water supply has been secured from 
a safe source or adequately purified, 
since protection of the supply is neces- 
sary from its source until it is deliv- 
ered to the consumer. 

Cross connection with polluted fac- 
tory supplies installed for emergency 
purposes may cause pollution of a sup- 
ply at any time. By a cross connection 
is meant a connection between the dis- 
tribution system of a public or private 
potable water supply and a private or 
secondary nonpotable water supply. 

Elimination of such connections is 
very desirable. Where such a proce- 
dure unduly increases the fire hazard, 
the minimum protection under the pro- 
visions of the State Code must be in 
the form of an approved type of double- 
gate and check valve installations, and 
regular monthly inspection by water- 
works officials. 

During 1929 a typhoid fever outbreak 
occurred in a Wisconsin municipality 
which was definitely traceable to a 
cross connection between the city sup- 
ply and a polluted river supply used 
for industrial purposes. The epidemic 
resulted in 21 cases of typhoid fever, 6 
of which were fatal. 

To further safeguard against epi- 
demics of this nature, the State Board 
of Health, through the Bureau of Sani- 
tary Engineering, inaugurated a state- 
wide survey of cross connections. 

Considerable progress has already 
been made in this survey to ascertain 
and bring about necessary changes or 
improvements to adequately protect the 
public health. 


- be done. 
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at the conclusion of each volume. This:cumu- ° 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Need for Centralized Control 


in Highway Construction + + 


State Supervision Viewed as Only Way of 
Correcting Tendency to Favor Communi- 
ties and Disregard Larger Interests 


"By W. W. LANE 


State Highway Engineer, State of Arizona 


nance ahd operation of highways 

has today become a business of 
great, magnitude. Although it fs, and 
will always remain, a branch of govern- 
ment, it is more vital to present civili- 
zation than any private business, and 
equally if not more essential to civili- 
zation than any other branch of gov- 
ernment. 


"To CONSTRUCTION, mainte- 


v 


It has been but a few years since all 
highways were built by the local com- 
munity officials and administered by 
the constables of each hamlet, with as 
many individual ideas as to how such 
construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion should be done. Furthermore, 
each individual seemed to believe that 
he knew just how it should he done. 
We are so close to this period that it 
is yet difficult to plan, construct and 
operate the highway systems as should 
The advent of and advance 
in the automobile and its many uses, 
has created transportation problems in 
highway administration that requires 
much technical skill and experience to 
meet, also its financial demands are 
much greater than the old method of 
taxation'can supply, thereby creating 
problems in ‘finance far beyond the most 
radical ideas of a few years ago. 

The public is usually selfish in its 
demands, but cannot be expected to be 
otherwise. It is not human nature for 
a person or a community in one section 
to spend money and time to promote 
roads in another section that are not 
of primary importance to themselves. 
Naturally they always consider their 
roads from the standpoint of their own 
benefit, and not of the State as a whole. 

The importance of the highway sys- 
tem today and the many problems that 
are being brought more in evidence to 
the public, as well as to the officials, 
are to say the least somewhat appall- 
ing. One taking only a relatively short 
trip is readily impressed with the need 
of standardization of construction, di- 
rectness of alignment, the avoidance of 
congestion where possible, and uni-~ 
formity of traffic control. To accom- 
plish this requires very thorough study 
and intelligent application. 

In the planning of a highway system, 
there are many things to take into con- 
sideration, primarily, the present vol- 
ume and character of traffic together 
with the future estimates of the traffic 
flow based upon a completely coordi- 
nated and travelable system. 


v 


The main trunk routes should con- 
stitute the primary system, into which 
the secondary and lesser highways 
feed. There are many instances where 
a main trunk or primary road is routed 
in an unnecessary angular manner to 
satisfy some local desire, which will 
later be rerouted and reconstructed at 
great expense to the State, and at a 
business loss to the community, when 
a secondary road should have been sub- 
stituted in the first instance. The plan- 
ning of the primary and secondary sys- 
tems concurrently should eliminate 
many mistakes that would occur if the 
primary system were planned alone, 


and at which time it should be at- 
tempted to comply with every local de- 
sire. Unfortunately, however, the State 
and county systems, though very 
closely related, are usually adminis- 
tered independently by the various gov- 
erning bodies, and usually without any 
effort whatever to coordinate the two. 

In the past, the inclination has been 
to favor every local business or com- 
munity by routing the roads by or 
through them. This originated with 
the early day roads when the only traf- 
fic carried was local, and most of the 
traffic carried was only to the nearest 
store or small town. Today the major 
flow of the traffic is to points beyond, 
and the volume of such traffic renders 
it much more worthy of consideration 
than the small individual business, and 
even small community. 

Large sums of money are expended 
each year for the construction and 
maintenance of highways, and for the 
operation of vehicles upon them. The 
additional mileage of highway to serve 
such small business or community usu- 
ally costs much more than the expense 
of moving such business to the new 
route; and when the perpetual mainte- 
nance of the additional distance, and 
the added cost of the perpetual opera- 
tion of the many cars are considered, 
the comparison is certainly not in favor 
of routing a main or primary road out 
of its direction to go by such place of 
business or small community. The 
present traffic cannot be taken as the 
final basis, but the estimate of the fu- 
ture must govern. 

Vv 


The secondary highways must supply 
such communities as are by necessity 
off the primary routes, and must also 
serve as intercommunity connections 
and as the so-called farm to market 
system. By planning these classes of 
highways together, from the proper 
basis, many miles of construction and 
maintenance of the higher and more 
costly types of highways may be saved, 
and the public much more adequately 
served. . 

That this may be accomplished, it is 
necessary that the planning of the 
highway systems, both primary and sec- 
ondary, should be done by one body, 
yand that such body have all possible 
data available, and be as fully convers- 
ant with conditions, travel, and types 
of construction as possible, and not be 
swayed by local and individual pat- 
ronage. 

The State Highway Department is 
the only body within the State that has 
this information of such general na- 
ture, and are furthermore removed 
from local influence. They are not only 
studying such conditions and compil- 
ing the necessary data continually 
within their own State, but are in con- 
stant contact with other States and the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
in the study of these problems. Such 
coordinated planning of the highway 
systems of the State, both primary and 
secondary, intelligently and impartially 
conducted, could only result in a great 
economy to the State as a whole, and a 
great saving, convenience and added 
safety to the traveling public. 


F. orests and Flood Control 


Timber Lands Aid in Checking Run-off 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD 


Conservation Commissioner, State of New York 


that there exists a Federal 

Waterpower Commission, whose 
duty it is to pass upon all applications 
presented to the Federal Government 
asking for the privilege of erecting 
power dams on the various public wa- 
terways of the United States, and their 
tributaries, nevertheless we feel that 
each State, through their legislative 
group, should memorialize Congress to 
enact legislation requiring all appli- 
cants to submit their applications to 
the various States through which such 
waters traverse, and submit to such 
regulations as the various State Con- 
servation Departments may deem it 
wise to establish for the purpose of 
maintaining a minimum water level in 
such waters upon which the proposed 
dams are to be built. 

The same regulations should affect 
Federal dams which have been placed 
at the outlets of the many lakes 
throughout the country. Minnesota is 
confronted with one of the most de- 
vastating situations of this kind of any 
of the States in the Union. We con- 
cede the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to so control the waters on these 
many reservoirs, which constitute some 
of our best fishing lakes, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a sufficient flow of 
water in the Mississippi River to assist 
navigation. Concurrent jurisdiction 
over such waters as are used by the 
Federal Government should be ex- 


N OTWITHSTANDING the fact 


tended to the States, in order that fish 
life may be conserved. 


This last year the loss of fish life in 
the White Fish Chain of Lakes, which 
are controlled by the Pine River Fed- 
eral Dam, has been appalling. This 
same situation exists in Big Sandy Lake 
and the Winnibigoshish Chain of Lakes. 
The waters in some of these lakes have 
been drawn down to a point which has 
necessitated the State of Minnesota 
sending in rescuing crews to retrieve 
the land-locked fish. In many instances 
it was necessary to dynamite channels 
through the sand ridges in order to 
save the fish in these land-locked bays. 


This all could have been avoided had 
there been a minimum water level es- 
tablished beyond which no further 
draining of these many beautiful lakes 
would have been permitted. We do not 
maintain that the State could reason- 
ably expect to avoid the fluctuation of 
waters from a high to a reasonably low 
level, but do maintain that reasonable- 
ness in the operation of these dams 
should prevail. 


Congressmen and Senators from Min- 
nesota will be requested to present such 
a regulatory bill and it is the hope of 
the people. of Minnesota that it should 
be enacted into’ law, and our request 
that State legislative bodies memorial- 
ize Congress to enact such legislation 
seems to us to be within the bounds of 
reason. , 
’ \ 





